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THE ALPHABETIZATION OF CHINESE 


JOHN Dr FRANCIS 
YALE UNIVERSITY 
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NEED FOR AN ALPHABETIZED SCRIPT 


1. New Students of Chinese 


THIs reexamination into the possibilities of 
employing an alphabetized script in place of the 
traditional Chinese characters, a study which sur- 
veys what has already been attempted and discusses 
some of the problems which have to be faced, is 
made necessary by the growing need of Chinese 
and Occidentals alike for a simpler system of 
writing the Chinese language. The need is espe- 
cially great in the case of the new groups which 
have begun to study Chinese in connection with 
the war effort. Officers and enlisted men in the 
armed forces, who cannot afford to spend years in 
mastering Chinese ideographs, must be provided 
with a usable knowledge of the spoken language 
in the shortest possible time, which means in a few 
months. Business men and others preparing for 
participation in the post-war reconstruction of 
China can hardly be expected to maintain their 
increasing interest in the language unless a way 
can be found of simplifying the learning process. 
The same holds true for the growing number of 
people who would like to obtain first-hand infor- 
mation about the history and culture and con- 
temporary problems of our Far Eastern ally. Their 
inability under present conditions to enjoy a Chi- 
nese work as readily as a European masterpiece 


serves to underscore the fact that potential friends 
will always find mutual understanding difficult so 
long as one partner remains isolated behind a 
Great Wall of Chinese characters. 


2. Ideographs and Illiteracy 


Besides virtually excluding Occidentals from 
access to Chinese literature, the ideographic script 
has also barred the written word to most of the 
Chinese people themselves. That this is not a 
temporary phenomenon, but one inherent in the 
unsuitability of ideographs as a means of written 
communication for the people as.a whole, is ap- 
parent in certain special features of illiteracy in 
the two countries where these symbols are most 
widely used. 

In China literacy has been estimated, by what 
amounts to little more than guesswork, as reaching 
at most to 20 percent of the population.* For 
reasons which will become apparent further on, 
this figure should in all probability be reduced to 
more nearly 10 percent. In determining the causes 
of this low rate of literacy the factors of internal 
ferment and external aggression may suggest 
themselves as of more importance than the diffi- 
culty of the script, and it may be argued that a 
time will be reached when education in China will 
be as effective in wiping out illiteracy as it seems 
to have been in Japan, whose script is also based 
on Chinese characters. A study of the results ob- 
tained in Japan, with its unique history of mass 
education in the characters, will therefore throw 
some light on the relationship between ideographs 
and illiteracy. 

Prevailing opinion concerning the results of 
Japan’s educational system is typified by the state- 
ment that “Japan is the only Oriental nation 
that has deliberately and by its own efforts reduced 
its illiteracy rate on the central islands to a western 
European level and has done so in a surprisingly 
short time, about one generation.”? Illiteracy is 


1 For a discussion of illiteracy in China see Herbert Day 
Lamson, Social Pathology in China 187-221 (Shanghai: 
Commercial] Press, 1935). 

* James F. Abel and Norman J. Bond, Illiteracy in 
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said to be at the very low rate of 0.88 percent, 
a figure based on the ability of the 1925 class of 
conscripts to “write and figure.”* Unfortunately 
we are not told what the conscripts were required 
to write. 

Light on the real state of literacy in Japan can 
be derived from more specific information. At the 
time the 1925 class of conscripts was showing such 
an impressive rate of literacy, the requirements 
for graduation from lower primary schools had for 
some years included the ability to read and write 
1360 Chinese characters and to recognize another 
1020, or a total of 2380 in all, which represented 
a reduction from previous levels.* But tests given 
when the conscripts were called up for military 
service show that “20 year old youths with public 
school education remember on an average only 500 
to 600 of the 2380 Chinese characters which they 
had once learned.”* Such a limited knowledge is 
tantamount to illiteracy in the script based on 
Chinese characters. 

The explanation of the discrepancy between the 
results of the tests given to ordinary Japanese 
conscripts is evidently to be found in the nature 
of the Japanese written language. Briefly, a typical 
column of printed Japanese consists of ideographic 
Chinese characters interspersed with the simple 
phonetic script, called kana, which is used for 
inflectional endings, particles, and a few other 
items. In printed material designed for mass con- 
sumption the kana is also placed alongside the 
Chinese characters to give their pronunciation. 


the several countries of the world 8 (Bulletin, 1929, 
No. 4 of the Bureau of Education, Department of the 
Interior. Washington, 1929). 

* Ibid. 8, 15. 

* Clemens Scharschmidt, Schriftreform in Japan. Ein 
kulturproblem, Mitteilungen des Seminars fiir Orienta- 
lische Sprachen 26-7. 1. 183 (1924). That these 2380 
characters, a sort of Basic Japanese, are a minimum 
essential is indicated by Scharschmidt’s further remark 
(p. 186) that only after several miore years of instruc- 
tion in reading and writing is the student able, at the 
age of 15 or 16, to read with some assurance whatever 
comes up from day to day —“ provided that he is some- 
what gifted and has always worked diligently.” 

* Ibid. 187. The Occidental student who has so much 
difficulty in remembering Chinese characters may be 
comforted somewhat by the knowledge that the Japanese 
possess no peculiar ability in this respect. The same 
of course applies to the Chinese. Figures of 20 percent 
literacy in China probably do not take into account the 
loss of literacy resulting from the inability of the 
average person to keep himself in training like an 
athlete. 


A well-educated Japanese will rarely need this aid; 
the ordinary person is lost without it. Thus Japa- 
nese actually possesses two written languages, one 
entirely phonetic, the other a mixture of characters 
and kana. It would seem, since the vast majority 
of the people are merely able to meet the require- 
ment for attendance through the six grades of 
lower primary school, that the rate of literacy in 
the characters in Japan can be little if any higher 
than that of China. The statement that illiteracy 
amounts to a scant 0.88 percent can only be true 
if the test is made on the basis of the phonetic 
script. 

From these facts of high literacy in the kana 
and low literacy in the characters emerges the 
curious picture of a system of compulsory educa- 
tion which employs the first year of school in 
teaching a phonetic script with such good effect 
as to achieve universal literacy, but which then 
goes on to waste the remaining few years of school 
attendance in a futile attempt to add a system of 
writing that is nothing less than superfluous. 

Japan’s complete failure to make the broad 
masses of the people literate in the ideographic 
script is all the more significant in view of the 
scores of years in which her tight, efficient system 
of compulsory education has been in operation. 
Even after taking into account the differences in 
conditions between Japan and China, it is incon- 
ceivable that the educational system of the latter, 
or of any other country for that matter, can ever 
afford to keep the whole population in school long 
enough to provide it with a lasting mastery of 
Chinese characters. In China as well as in Japan 
“the Egyptian obscurity of writing,”*® to use 
Lattimore’s phrase, is actually a formidable obstacle 
to the spread of literacy. 


ATTEMPTs TO CREATE AN ALPHABETIZED SCRIPT 


3. Early Experiments 


Though the difficulty of Chinese characters has 
not been readily apparent to a people accustomed 
to their use for more than three millennia, this 
feature of the ideographic script has impressed 
itself sharply upon those students of Chinese who 
have been able to make a comparison with easier 
systems of writing. Quite understandably, there- 
fore, the attempts to apply an alphabetized script 


* Owen Lattimore, Inner Asian frontiers of China 48, 
note 1 (New York, 1940). 
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to the Chinese language have followed the advent 
of outside visitors to China. The initial step in 
this direction came from the need felt by foreigners 
to note down the sounds of Chinese in a trans- 
scription understandable to themselves. The first 
romanization of Chinese, organized into a system 
covering all the sounds of the language, was made 
by Matteo Ricci, the Jesuit missionary to China, 
who in 1598, in the course of a journey to Peking, 
worked out a transcription based on the pronuncia- 
tion of his native language.’ Since that time there 
have been created many national systems of tran- 
scription, that is, systems adapted to the needs 
of various Occidental language groups—Spanish, 
Russian, French, Polish, English, and others.*® 
Most widely used among English-speaking peoples 
is the Wade-Giles system, which was unsuccess- 
fully designed to satisfy the sinologists of various 
countries.® 

The systems of transcription worked out by the 
foreigners for themselves were sometimes used to 


™ Pasquale M. D’Elia and Gentile Magonio, Saggio di 
romanizzazione italiana per la lingua cinese, Collectanea 
commissionis synodalig 6. 736-7 (1933). (The title of 
this journal will hereafter be abbreviated to CCS). 

*A great many national systems are mentioned in 
Fernando Bortone, Sillabario cinese 1. 23-8 (Shanghai: 
Zi-ka-wei, 1935). Comparative tables showing several 
schemes of romanization are given by Lo Ch‘ang-p‘ei 


THE, Kuo-yin tzu-mu yen-chin shih RP RR 
#£ 5h (History of the Chinese Phonetic Alphabet) (Shang- 
hai: Commercial Press, 1934). Some of the details of 
the main systems are presented by Walter Simon in the 
seection entitled ‘Chinesisch’ in M. Heepe’s Lautzeichen 
und thre Anwendung in verschiedenen Sprachgebieten 
96-104 (Berlin, 1928). Contending that any scheme of 
transcription must be adapted to the needs of the general 
public, and that the only possible ‘international’ sys- 
tem is a national one in a language which most foreign 
scholars read, Charles 8S. Gardner has proposed a system 
based on the English language in ‘The Western tran- 
scription of Chinese,’ JNChRAS 62. 136-47 (1931). 

* An interesting if not entirely convincing defence of 
the Wade-Giles system has been made by Bernhard 
Karlgren in a paper read before the China society of 
London in 1928 and published as a pamphlet under the 
title The romanization of Chinese (London: China 
Society, 1928), 24 pp. He points out that the system of 
transcribing Chinese is asked to serve too many func- 
tions, and that actually several systems are needed to 
cover all requirements: an A system, perhaps that of the 
International Phonetic Association, for the use of pho- 
neticians and comparative philologists; a B system, for 
which Wade-Giles with slight modifications is advocated, 
for sinologues; and a C system which will enable the 
Chinese to write ‘a new, modern, colloquial literature 
in Roman letters.’ 
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teach the Chinese to read their own language. 
Though Father Ricci is said to have been the first 
to use a phonetic system based on the Latin alpha- 
bet in order to teach illiterate Chinese,’® it was 
not until several hundred years later that a great 
burst of activity took place along these lines. The 
Protestant missionaries of the last half of the 
nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth, while attempting to reach the people 
through the medium of the traditional script, in 
many cases came to the conclusion that the Chinese 
characters were too difficult for the ordinary people 
to ‘learn and therefore should be replaced by an 
alphabetized writing. Holding the view that the 
literate rulers of China would not satisfy the needs 
of the people in this respect, they considered it 
necessary to introduce the new script themselves 
in the interests of their missionary work. 

Prevailing missionary opinion was expressed 
with great force and clarity by the Rev. William 
N. Brewster as follows: 


The classical character . . . of necessity developed a 
privileged class. Where the ability to read and write in 
any nation is confined to a literary caste, it follows as 
the night the day, that the members of this caste obtain 
and permanently hold the reins of government. Such a 
class of men would be something more than human if 
they did not fashion the government, so that they would 
obtain all the political plums and enjoy every possible 
privilege at the expense of the ignorant and almost 
helpless masses.** 


No half-way measures were to be tolerated in the 
remedying of this situation. The use of the tradi- 
tional characters to write even the colloquial lan- 
guage, let alone the classical style, was considered 
inferior to the employment of an alphabetized 


. script. Another missionary stated on the basis 


of her experience that “The Romanized colloquial 
is the best way to evangelize women and chil- 
dren.”** W. A. P. Martin, supporting the state- 
ments made by the Rev. Brewster, reported that 
the idea of writing romanized material had oc- 
curred to him in 1850 when a young Chinese sent 
him a note written in the Ningpo dialect with 


1° H. C. Chen, Latinization of the Chinese language, 
China quarterly 3. 158 (Spring, 1938). 

21 Rev. William N. Brewster, China’s intellectual 
thralldom and the way of escape, Chinese recorder 32. 
295 (1901). (This journal will henceforth be cited as 
CR). 

12 Ibid. 325. 

18 Martha Lebens, Romanized colloquial, CR 32. 152 
(1901). 
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roman letters, following which a committee for 
the preparation of material in the local dialect was 
formed.'* This was symptomatic of the lively in- 
terest displayed by the missionaries in the simpler 
system of writing.*® 

Concrete results were obtained by the creation 
of alphabetized scripts for a number of dialects. 
The Shanghai, Ningpo, Cantonese, Amoy, and 
other dialects were provided with alphabets in 
roman letters.** One missionary created a system 
of angular symbols adapted to the brush-writing 
habits of the Chinese.** Several experimenters even 
developed phonetic symbols based on the Pitman 
shorthand system.** However impractical some of 
the proposed systems may seem, the usefulness of 
a good many is attested by the fact that materials 
were actually published in them. Romanized Bibles 
or Bible portions were published in seventeen 
dialects, 100,000 copies being printed between 1890 
and 1903 alone.*® 

In recent years less missionary attention has 
been devoted to the problem, but there has been 
one bit of interesting work which deserves men- 
tion, namely the elaboration by the Catholic priests 
Lamasse and Jasmin of a system which they call 
romamsation interdialectique.*° This is based on 
the theory that the words of the original parent 
language from which the present dialects of China 
are presumed to have grown can be reconstructed 
and written down in an alphabetized script in such 
a way that they can be variously read as modern 
words by speakers of any dialect. In addition to 
the etymological spelling there is indication’ of 
tones by the addition of certain letters at the end 
of the syllable. In this way the number of char- 


**W. A. P. Martin, A plea for the romanizing of local 
dialects, CR 33. 18-9 (1902). 

** Some of the more important missionary viewpoints 
have been conveniently brought together by J. Franciscus 
Corta, De latinizatione linguae sinensis, CCS 14. 11. 989- 
1005 (Nov. 1941). (The article is continued, but the 
rest of it is not available at this writing). 

** See, for example, CR 34. 401-4, 457-60 (1903) and 
35. 309-10, 567-73 (1904). 

**T. P. Crawford, A system of phonetic symbols for 
writing the dialects of China, CR 19. 101-10 (1888). 

** For example, J. A. Silsby, Phonic representation of 
Chinese sounds, CR 24. 472-9 (1893) and Alex. Gregory, 
A system of Chinese shorthand, CR 23. 20 (1902). 

** Vernacular translations of the Bible, CR 32. 563-4 
(1901) and Romanized Bible publications since 1900, 
OR 34. 352 (1903). 

*°H. Lamasse and Ernest Jasmin, L’écriture alpha- 
bétique du chinois ..., CCS 4. 639-57, 755-93, 935-47, 
1061-73 (1931). 
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acters whose pronunciation is indicated by identical 
spelling is reduced from the present ten to a 
hundred per written form to an average of only 
two or three. Other devices suggested for the 
attainment of greater clarity and diversity are the 
joining of syllables into polysyllabic words and 
the use of morphological orthography by the 
capitalization of substantives, as is the case with 
nouns in German. Father Jasmin, who is mainly 
responsible for the system, claims that children 
can learn to read materials published in this 
romanization in a few months.** Others have been 
less enthusiastic: speakers of Cantonese have com- 
plained that the system is unintelligible to them.” 

Missionary experiments in the romanization of 
the Chinese language awakened the interest of the 
Chinese themselves in this problem, particularly 
in the period of intellectual ferment from the 
1890’s on. A number of works published between 
1892 and 1918 advanced proposals for the alpha- 
betization of the language.** Most of these showed 
little progress beyond the work of the missionaries, 
one writer simply advocating that Chinese be 
written in the Wade system of transcription with 
the tones being indicated by Arabic numerals or 
graphic signs. A unique feature of one system was 
the addition of letters to the romanized spelling 
of characters to indicate to which of a number of 
categories the characters belonged.** More impor- 
tant was the suggestion that the tone of a syllable 
be represented by a letter written as an integral 
part of the romanized form of the syllable. This 
device, which, as has been noted, was also used by 
Lamasse and Jasmin, became a distinctive feature 
of another system which was later to achieve great 
prominence. 

The attempts to develop a phonetic script for 
Chinese were not limited at this time to considera- 
tion of alphabets in roman letters. Much attention 
was devoted also to creating symbols derived by the 
abbreviation or simplification of characters.”® Im- 


*1 Ernest Jasmin, Exposé plus simple de la théorie de 
la romanisation interdialectique, COS 5. 732-5 (1932). 

#2 OCS 6, 28-31 (1933). 

28 See Lo Ch‘ang-p‘ei, Kuo-yin tzu-mu 10-20. 

** This principle was later adopted in a system worked 
out for use in telegraphing Chinese. The number of 
radicals or determinatives was reduced from the present 
214 to 95 and the category to which a character belonged ~ 
was indicated by the addition of key letters at the end 
of the syllable. See Wang Ching-chun, Hsinhanzyx 
(phonetic Chinese), CSPSR 24. 263-90, 453-6 (1940). 

** Liu Fu, Les mouvements de la langue nationale en 











portant results in this direction were obtained 
when the problem was taken up by the newly- 
formed republican government itself. 


4. National Phonetic Alphabet 


In December 1912 the Ministry of Education 
decided to convene in the following year a Con- 
ference for the Unification of the National Lan- 
guage for the purpose of fixing upon a ‘national 
pronunciation’ of Chinese words and of composing 
an alphabet to represent the sounds.”* The princi- 
pal dialects of China were virtually all represented 
by the seventy-nine participants at the conference 
from the whole country. Besides agreeing on a 
standard pronunciation for more than 6,500 char- 
acters, the conferees created the National Pho- 
netic Alphabet.?7 This consisted of 39 symbols 
derived by simplifying Chinese characters, with 
tones being indicated graphically by a system of 
dots or lines.”* 

The National Phonetic Alphabet was expected 
to serve, like the kana signs in Japanese, as an 
indication of the pronunciation of characters but 
not as a substitute for them. Misgivings with 
regard to tendencies in the latter direction may 
have been one of the factors which prompted the 
Ministry of Education tc delay until November 
1918 before officially adopting the system created 
five years earlier. At any rate the reluctance to 
substitute the phonetic script for the traditional 
characters is quite clear. The general attitude 
toward the function of the National Phonetic 
Alphabet may be seen in the remarks made by 
Dr. H. C. E. Liu, then president of Shanghai 


Chine 8-12 (Paris and Peking, 1925). More details are 
given in Lo Ch‘ang-p‘ei, Kuo-yin tzu-mu 37-80. 

*¢ Liu Fu, Les mouvements 17 ff. 

*™7The Chinese name of chu-yin tzu-mu HEB SH 
was changed to chu-yin fu-hao JE=FZEGE in 1928. The 
alphabet is also known as the First Pattern of the 
National Alphabet (kuo-yin teu-mu ti-i shih BGS 
HERB—). See W. Simon and C. H. Lu, Chinese 
sentence series 1. 15, note 1 (London, 1942). 

*® For a concise phonetic analysis of these signs as ap- 
plied to the Peking dialect see George A. Kennedy, Key 
to Chinese reading for beginners 3-6 (New Haven, 1939). 
A full table of the syllables made by combining the 
symbols and adding the tones, as well as a comparison 
with the Wade-Giles and Lessing-Othmer systems of 
transcription, is given in W. Trittel, Das 4-Ecken- 
Aufschlagesystem und die amtliche Lateinumschrift der 
Reichssprache, Mitteilungen der Ausland-Hochschule an 
der Universitat Berlin (friiher Seminar fiir Orientalische 
Sprachen) 40.1. 107-48 (1937). 
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College, after a national education conference, 
which had been held under the auspices of the 
Ministry of Education and the Central Executive 
Committee of the Kuomintang, reached the de- 
cision to promote the use of the phonetic signs 
“in order to fight illiteracy effectively.” ** Dr. Liu 
stated that “With phonetic signs one learns to 
read and write in a very short time, within from 
a few hours to a few months.” Instead of proposing 
a reform of the writing on the basis of what would 
seem to be an excellent means of fighting illiteracy 
effectively, he went on to warn that “ These signs 
are not to take the place of Chinese characters, 
which ought to be preserved, but to aid the illite- 
rate in reading Chinese characters.” The program 
proposed by himself and a number of other noted 
scholars went no further than the suggestion that 
all printed matter designed for mass consumption 
should be both in characters and phonetic signs. 
But even this proposal has not been carried out 
in full. Some material, especially of an elementary 
textbook nature, has been printed in this way, 
and the phonetic signs have been widely used in 
dictionaries and other places to indicate the pro- 
nunciation of characters.*° They are however far 
from attaining the position reached long ago by 
the Japanese kana of being printed alongside the 
characters in ordinary newspapers. 


5. National Language Romanization 


At the same time that the National Phonetic 
Alphabet was being discussed, promulgated, and 
put into use, the interest in creating a romanized 
script reached new levels of effectiveness owing 
to the labors of several modern Chinese scholars. 
Hu Shih and Lin Yutang worked and wrote on 
the problem, as did Fu Ssu-nien, Ch‘ien Hsiian- 
t‘ung, Chiu Bien-ming, and others.** But the chief 
credit for working out the romanization system 


*° For this and other remarks made by Dr. Liu see 
the article reprinted in CCS 3. 365-6 (1930) from the 
Peking Leader of May 13, 1930. 

*°It should be noted that a few items, including a 
translation of the Bible, have actually been published 
entirely in the National Phonetic Alphabet without re- 
course to characters. A compromise arrangement was 
suggested by one writer who advocated the simplification 
of the present script by retaining only the ‘ radical’ of 
each character and adding to it an indication of the 
pronunciation by means of the 39 phonetic symbols. See 
Homer H. Dubs, Reform the Chinese written language!, 
CR 59. 649-53 (1928), and A new method of writing the 
Chinese characters, CSPSR 12. 491-5 (1928). 

*2 Lo Ch‘ang-p‘ei, Kuo-yin teu-mu 21-32. 
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which has come to achieve official recognition in 
China belongs to Dr. Y. R. Chao.** 

While still a student of linguistics in this country 
Chao indicated his sympathies in the direction of 
alphabetizing the Chinese language. Though main- 
taining a cautious and scholarly approach to the 
problem he went so far as to draw up a list of 
fourteen arguments in favor of alphabetizing Chi- 
nese, and at the same time incisively countered 
sixteen frequently made objections to such a 
change.** One of his early attempts to elaborate 
a system of romanization reveals interesting com- 
parisons with his later work.** On the one, hand 
the choice of letters to indicate the basic sounds 
of Chinese did not undergo more than minor 
alterations. (B, p and g, k, for example, were used 
in place of the p, p’ and k, & of the Wade-Giles 
system). The joining of syllables to form words 
or compounds was at first not so far advanced as 
it was to become later. Most important of all, 
however, was the treatment accorded to the tones, 
which were indicated only occasionally by means 
of marks of punctuation (periods, commas, etc.) 
placed before the syllable. “The use of tone 
marks,” he stated, “is . . . to be optional, being 
used only where its absence leads to ambiguity or 
insufficient degree of auditory intelligibility.” *° 

In the final form of Chao’s system of romaniza- 
tion the indication of tones was no longer optional. 
The suggestion made by earlier experimenters that 
the tones be indicated by letters was extended into 
a fixed system which became a distinctive feature 
of the new orthography. A general idea of the 
system may be gained without going into details 
if we simply note a specific example of tone- 
representation. The syllable transcribed in Wade- 
Giles as ché appears here in a basic form je which 
indicates the pronunciation of the syllable in the 
first tone. The spellings for the syllable in the 
second, third, and fourth tones are respectively 


** Dr. Chao’s name, which is rendered as Chao Yiian- 
jen in the Wade transcription, also appears in the forms 
Jaw Yuanrenn, Yuen Ren Chao, and Yuen R. Chao. The 
statement that the present official romanization system 
is primarily due to him has been made by Walter Simon. 
See Simon and Lu, Chinese sentence series 1. 14, note 1. 

** Yuen R. Chao, The problem of the Chinese language, 
The Chinese student's monthly 11. 6. 437-43; 11.7. 500-9; 
11. 8. 572-93 (1916). 

* Yuen Ren Chao, A system of romanization of the 
national language, The Chinese student’s monthly 17. 3. 
194-200 (1922). 

** Ibid. 198. 
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jer, jee, and jeh. In this case the second tone is 
thus marked by adding an unpronounced rf, the 
third by doubling the vowel, and the fourth by 
adding a silent h.** 

One ardent admirer of the scheme outlined 
above has referred to the technique of expressing 
the tones by a fundamental change in the spelling 
of the syllable as an “ epoch-making innovation,” " 
and has made the further remark that “If China 
had a Kemal Pasha we should probably see this 
system replace the characters in daily life.”** A 
quite different school of thought is represented by 
the statement that the system “is based on a series 
of very fatal phonetic lies, and for this reason it 
will be very difficult to learn, and consequently 
impractical.” ** The position of official China is 
apparently somewhere in between. The scheme 
was promulgated in 1928 by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation as the Second Pattern of the National 
Alphabet.*° It has since been used to some extent 
in character dictionaries in the same way as the 
National Phonetic Alphabet, and a few textbooks 
and periodicals have been printed in it for peda- 
gogical purposes.** It thus functions as another 
means of indicating the ‘standard’ pronunciation 
of Chinese. There seems to be a general reluctance, 
hardly to be explained in terms of the absence of 
a strong man in China, to proceed much further 
with the system. At least there is no great move- 
ment to use the National Language Romanization 
as the basis of the written language and even no 
final agreement on many important points among 
adherents of G. R.* 


** For a more detailed explanation of the system see 
Simon and Lu, Chinese sentence series, especially 24-62. 
A comparative table which includes characters and the 
National Phonetic Alphabet appears in Trittel, Das 
4-Ecken-Aufschlagesystem 104-48. 

** Denzel Carr, The Gwoyeu “ Transcription,” Rocznik 
orjentalistyceny 10.82 (1934). 

** Denzel Carr, A characterization of the Chinese 
National Language, Biuletyn Polskiego Towarzystwae 
Jezykoznawezego 3.44 (1932). 

** Karlgren, The romanization of Chinese 20. 

“°In Chinese, kuo-yin teu-mu ti-erh shih pS HE 
$§3—3%. The general designation for Chao’s system is 
Gwoyeu Romatzyh (kuo-yii lo-ma-tzu )» 
which is often abbreviated to G. R. ee Ee as 
National Language Romanization. 

“4 See Simon and Lu, Chinese sentence series I, 227-30. 

** One supporter of the basic principles of the G. R. 
system has elaborated a number of modifications into 
a rival system the name of which, in imitation of the 
expression G. R., he abbreviated to Q. R. Cf. Chiu Bien- 
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6. Latinized Chinese 


Though the National Language Romanization, 
in view of the official support it has received, has 
outstripped in importance as a possible substitute 
for characters all previously mentioned systems of 
romanization, it has nevertheless met a serious 
rival in a system which has gained considerable 
currency without attracting much attention. One 
writer ** attributes the system to a Chinese phone- 
tician, but it is more generally agreed that the 
scheme which came to be known as Latinxua or 
Latinized Chinese was worked out between 1929 
and 1931 by Professor Dragunov and research 
workers in the Academy of Science in Moscow 
and the Oriental Institute in Leningrad.** In 1931 
a conference of about 90 delegates including repre- 
sentatives of the Chinese population of the whole 
Soviet Far East met at Vladivostok and proposed 
concrete measures to combat illiteracy by using 
the latinized script in place of the characters. In 
1933 the first group of teachers specially trained 
in the use of the new script was graduated.** Five 
years later illiteracy was apparently all but elimi- 
nated among the Chinese in the Soviet Union in 
view of the report that most of them could read 
and write in Latinized Chinese.** 

The basic features of the new system are simple 
enough to require no extended explanation. Twenty- 
four letters of the English alphabet (all but q 
and v) are used to represent six vowels, eight 
vowel or vowel-consonant diphthongs, and twenty- 
two consonants for Northern Chinese.** These are 
distributed as follows: 


ming, Progress in romanization: Q. R. 1937-38, CR 70. 
319-32 (1939). 

“sWu Mei-p‘ing {R36 , Kuan-yii hsin wen-tzu ti 
‘tang-p‘ai-hsing’ PRRSSPAC AT MIRE | (On the 
‘factionalism’ of the new script), Ymen ingau (Yii- 
wen yen-chiu FRAC HR FE) 7 (April, 1942). (Ymen ingau 
is an unnumbered journal published in San Francisco by 
the New Chinese Alphabetized Language Study Society). 

““H. C. Chen, Latinization of the Chinese language 162. 
(The term Latinxua or la-ting-hua #7 J 4, is literally 
nothing more than ‘latinization’ and refers to writing 
Chinese in latin or roman letters). 

*® See the news report of Oct. 16, 1931, reprinted in 
COS 5.44-5 (1932) and another of Sept. 10, 1933, 
reprinted in OOS 6. 835-6 (1933). 

“**Should the Chinese language be romanized?’ 
Asiatic review 34.493 (July, 1938). 

‘* Latinxua was originally devised to meet the needs 
of the almost homogeneous population of Shantung 
Chinese in the Maritime Province of the Soviet Union. 
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I. Initials 
A. Labials B. Dentals C. Gutturals 
(before 24-34) 
lL. bd 5. d % g 
2. p é.°4 10. k 
3. m i 2 m & 
4. f 8. 1 
D. Palatals E. Cerebrals F. Fricatives 
(before 22-23) 
12. g 15. zh 19. z 
mam & 16. ch 20. ¢ 
14. x 17. sh 21. 8 
18. rh 
II. Initials — III. Finals 
Medials — Finals 
22. i, j 25. a 31. en 
23. y 26. an 32. eng 
24. u,w 27. ang 33. ei 


28. ai 34. ou 
29. ao 35. r 
30. e, 0 


More important than the particular symbols 
used to represent the sounds of Chinese is the 
feature, peculiar to Latinxua, of providing no 
indication of tones. As a result Latinized Chinese 
is not over-burdened with all sorts of diacritical 
marks. Its simple appearance may be seen in the 
following news item taken from a wall-newspaper 
with the title of Laobaising Bao, which may be 
rendered as The People’s Paper: 

Sibanja zaofandi gyndui fachu siaosi shuo: 
Bilbao zhouwei cunzhuang xo go shantou du iging 
bey tamn zahnling. Bilbao chengli iou liangchu 
shxuo. Xianzai zaofan gunduidi ciansian likai 
Bilbao zh iou 20 li lu.** 


Hence, unless otherwise noted, statements made con- 
cerning the phonetic features of the system apply only 
to Northern Chinese. For a detailed discussion of these 
features see T‘o Mu he Chung-kuo wen-tzu la-ting 
hua ch‘iian-ch‘eng HRs Fh TLR (AU about 
the latinization of Chinese writing) 103 ff. (Sian [?]: 
Life Book Co., 1939). 
“8 In characters the above item would be as follows: 


BEFTHRAHERSURAR: SH 


ESN AR AHS 61 Rae wey 
Mb Ame SHO RMEAMRARK eo 
REBKRER HW RRR ERE RR 
A — +B o 


The Wade-Giles transcription for the preceding char- 
acters would look like this: 








Rot ao ere 
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Since its introduction into China in 1934 
Latinxua has become the most widely used method 
of writing Chinese alphabetically. Publication of 
texts describing the system was soon followed by 
its use in books, periodicals, wall-newspapers, and 
romanized versions of works by Lu Hsiin and 
others.*® Most of these materials were published 
in Chinese Communist territory, the center of 
interest in the system, but some work has also 
been carried on in other areas. In an experiment 
conducted among the inhabitants of the refugee 
camps in Shanghai it was found that adults of 
normal mental capacity were able to learn to read 
and write Latinxua within three weeks. H. C. 
Chen, the Chinese Education Officer in the Shan- 
ghai Municipal Council, considered Latinized 
Chinese superior to the National Language Ro- 
manization and advocated its adoption.” In con- 
trast to these favorable views: must be mentioned 
those of the supporters of the National Language 
Romanization. In their opinion the failure of 
Latinized Chinese to indicate tones makes it quite 
incapable of serving as a means of alphabetizing 
the Chinese language with any degree of accuracy 
and intelligibility.” 


7. The Yale Romanization 


Just as the close relationship between ideographs 
and illiteracy led to the creation of Latinxua for 


Hsi*-pan*-ya* tsao*-fan*-ti* chiin*-tui* fa*-ch‘u’ hsiao’- 
hsi* shuo*: Pi*-erh*-pa*-o* chou’-wei* ts‘un’-chuang’ ho? 
ko* shan’-t‘ou* tou’ i*-ching* pei* t‘a’-men’* chan‘-ling*. 
Pi*-erh*-pa*-o* ch‘eng?-li* yu* liang*-ch‘u* shih*-huo’, 
Hsien*-tsai* tsao‘-fan* chiin*-tui‘-ti* ch‘ien*-hsien‘ 1i?- 
k‘ai? Pi*-erh*-pa*-o* chih* yu*erh*-shih’ 1i* lu‘. 

A literal translation of the news item follows: 


The Spanish rebel forces have issued a report which 
states: The villages and hilltops surrounding Bilbao 
have all been occupied by them. Within the city of 
Bilbao there are two places which have caught fire. 
At present the front lines of the rebel forces are only 
20 li from Bilbao. 

“For an impressive bibliography see T‘o Mu 50-1. 
He also mentions (p. 249) the publication of ‘all sorts 
of scientific works.’ 

*°* Should the Chinese language be romanized?’ 491. 

"°H. C. Chen, Latinization of the Chinese language 
162-6. 

** Objection is also taken to using separate schemes 
of romanization for various dialects instead of limiting 
attention to the National Language. See, among others, 
Li Chin-hsi 92@3R8 Kuo-yii yiin-tung shih-kang 
FED wb HA Vistory of the national language move- 
ment) 299-301 (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1934). 
Further discussion on this problem is given below. 
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use among the Chinese themselves, so the war-time 
need of new students for a simpler approach to 
the language called forth still another transcrip- 
tion, which after its place of origin may be desig- 
nated as the Yale Romanization. These new 
students included groups of army men who at the 
beginning of 1943 began to arrive at the university 
for instruction in spoken Chinese, of which they 
were to acquire as great a mastery as possible 
within a few months of concentrated study. The 
problem faced by Professor George A. Kennedy as 
director of their studies was to decide what system 
of instruction would produce the maximum results, 

The necessity of exposing the students to a gre .t 
deal of spoken Chinese suggested the adoption of 
the informant-teacher method of instruction. In 
this system the informant, a native speaker of the 
language, was called upon to illustrate the pro- 
nunciation of Chinese, to drill the students by the 
repetition of words and sentences, and to build up 
their command of the language by lectures and 
conversations of increasing difficulty. It was the 
function of the teacher to plan the order in which 
the material was to be presented and to provide 
the students with explanations of the sounds and 
structure of the utterances made by the informant. 

The adoption of the informant-teacher method 
of instruction made it necessary to decide further 
how the speech of the informant was to be written 
down. Chinese characters had to be rejected at 
once, for apart from taking too much time to 
master they were quite unable to function as a 
clear and rapid means of sound-representation. 
The Wade-Giles system was naturally considered 
as a means of transcribing the spoken sounds even 
though no records existed of anyone having ever 
learned to speak Chinese by such a process. This 
lack of precedent was especially disturbing in view 
of the prevailing diversity of usage in writing by 
means of the Wade-Giles romanization. Thus in 
some cases syllables are written separately with or 
without indication of tones. In others syllables are 
joined by hyphens and occasionally capitalized, 
a procedure which owes much to Dr. Hummel’s 
reports for the Library of Congress. But even the 
hyphenization of syllables has proved inadequate 
in many cases. Thus writing the Pekingese ex- 
pression for ‘a little bit’ as i-tien®-erh? fails to 
indicate that not all the syllables retain the indi- 
cated tone, that tien® and erh? are not to be read 
as two syllables, that the quality of the full vowel 
in tien® is changed because of what follows, and 











ip- 
ig- 
ew 
he 
ty 
ey 
dle 





that the syllables are not to be read with equal 
stress. 

The failure of the Wade-Giles system to do all 
these things, which stems primarily from an ap- 
proach that emphasizes syllabic representation of 
characters rather than of speech, might perhaps 
have been remedied by resorting to a number of 
makeshift devices, but it was felt that this would 
have further encumbered a system already over- 
burdened with diacritical marks. Apart from the 
desirability of cutting down on these marks it also 
appeared that the Wade method of representing 
aspiration needed revision if it was not to suffer 
the fate, usual in newspapers and other non- 
sinological material, of being ignored completely. 
The decision was therefore reached to create a 
system of romanization which would be better 
adapted for teaching spoken Chinese to newly 
interested groups of American students. 

The new system, which was influenced to some 
extent by Latinized Chinese, National Language 
Romanization, and the Gardner proposals, under- 
went considerable experimentation and revision 
before evolving into its present form. It indicates 
the tones of the Pekingese dialect by employing ~ 
for the high tone, ’ for the rising tone, ~ for 
the low tone, ‘ for the falling tone, and nothing 
for the neutral tone. It represents the sounds of 
Pekingese as follows: 


I. Initials 


A. Labials B. Dentals C. Gutturals 
l. b 5. d 9% g 
2. p 6. t 10. k 
3. m % &® Bu. 6S 
. 3 ee 
D. Palatals E. Cerebrals F. Fricatives 
(before 22-23) (before 24-34) 
12. j 15. j 19. dz 
13. ch 16. ch 20. ts 
14. sh 17. sh - 2 
2: i ce ee 
II. Initials — III. Finals 
Medials — Finals 
22. i, y 25. a 31. en 
23. yu, yw 26. an 32. eng 
24. u, W 27. ang 33. ey 


28. ay 34. ew 
29. aw 35. r 
30. e, 0 


A better idea of the new system may perhaps be 
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presented by transcribing the news item cited above 
in Latinized Chinese. It would look like this: 


Shibany4 dzawfande-jyindwéy fachfi shyawshi 
shwé6: Bilbao-jéwwéy tswénjwang hé gé-shantéw 
déw yijing béy-tamen janling. Bilbao chéngli 
yéw lyangchi shthwd. Shyandzay dzawfan- 
jyandwéyde-chy4nshyan likay Bilbao jr-yéw 20- 
li-la. 


The Yale Romanization is distinguished chiefly 
by the substitution of y and w for the semi-vowels 
t and u when some other vowel is present, so that 
no syllable ever contains more than one vowel.” 
This together with other simplifications has 
enabled it to operate successfully for the purpose 
for which it was devised.™ 


PROBLEMS IN CREATING AN ALPHABETIZED SCRIPT 


8. General Considerations 


The preceding survey of alphabetic systems has 
raised a number of problems bearing on the rela- 
tive merits of the schemes themselves and indeed 
on the whole question of whether the Chinese 
language can really be alphabetized at all. Before 
tackling these problems it would seem advisable to 
make a few general points which need to be kept 
in mind throughout the discussion. 

The first of these is the important though obvious 
fact that all spoken languages are intelligible to 
the people who speak them.** This is as true of 


5* Thus the Pekingese expression for ‘a little bit’ is 
written yidydér. Another form, which lacks the distine- 
tive Pekingese final r, is yidyén. Their relation is made 
clear by the rule that suffixed r in Pekingese replaces 
final n in the Yale system. The change in pronunciation 
of a in yidyér and yidyén is easier to explain and to 
understand than in the case of the Wade-Giles tran- 
scription. The way in which the tones are marked indi- 
cates that the stress is on the second syllable of this 
two-syllable expression. 

5¢In concluding this section on the alphabetized 
scripts which have been created for Chinese it may be 
stated that the survey mentions only a few of what 
may actually be scores of early alphabets. The materials 
on the early missionary attempts, and indeed on such 
later scripts as Latinized Chinese, are in most cases 
extremely difficult of access if available at all. In order 
to make possible a more detailed exposition of the 
attempts at writing Chinese alphabetically the author 
would greatly appreciate the loan of any material 
bearing on this problem. 

** This of course refers to homogeneous spoken lan- 
guages and has nothing to do with the difficulties caused 
by variations among dialects. From a linguistic point 
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the Chinese as of ourselves, as true of the past 
as of the present. Neglect of this truism has led 
to some startling statements about the past or 
present ability of the Chinese to make themselves 
understood. 

Assertions of the ambiguity of spoken Chinese, 
untenable in view of the more than 350,000,000 
illiterates who have no other means of communi- 
cation except this medium, are modified at times 
to the charge only of unsuitability for scientific 
work. In this connection a distinction must be 
made between the alleged inherent unfitness of a 
language for scientific thinking and the temporary 
difficulty of adjusting it to sudden new require- 
ments. Language is a social thing, created by 
society and reflecting the needs of the people who 
use it. Since the language of old China is not 
entirely adequate for the new, the attempts to 
transform the country into a modern industrial 
democracy are inevitably accompanied by pressure 
for changes in the language in line with the new 
duties placed upon it. In vocabulary alone perhaps 
a greater change has been made during the past 
half century than in any other comparable period. 
Only a master-race theory of language can contend 
that Chinese or any other language is not adaptable 
to, the needs of modern society.** 

Another statement which needs to be made con- 


of view mutually unintelligible dialects are actually 
different languages. 

5* Chinese is by no stretch of the imagination a back- 
ward language. Its adaptability to new conditions will 
therefore be even more apparent in the light of the 
following statements from Dr. Margaret Schlauch’s 
popular work on linguistics, The gift of tongues 286 
(New York, 1942): 

‘Let us grant that at this particular moment in world 
history some languages, remote from major currents of 
events, are less developed than others in the directions 
required by a dominant civilization based on industry 
and machines. The grammar may employ cumbersome, 
repetitious constructions to express simple relations. 
Nevertheless even these languages are dynamic, not 
static. Change is always going on rapidly or slowly 
according to the stimulus of cultural change. The com- 
plex syntax may be simplified; the needed words bor- 
rowed or created by compounding. ... Even sentence 
structure is modified with the ages. Useless distinctions 
are sloughed off when the need for them has died. If 
this has occurred unconsciously, for the most part, in 
the past, it is increasingly done with conscious direction 
today.’ 

‘Under kindly tutelage directed toward the people’s 
cultural advancement, a backward language can be 
speedily adapted, out of its own potential resources, to 
meet the requirements of modern civilization.’ 
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cerning languages in general is this: whatever is 
auditorily intelligible can be written phonetically, 
Only because this and the preceding italicized 
statement are true has it been possible for linguists, 
anthropologists, and others to undertake with suc- 
cess the analysis of previously unstudied tongues, 
The ability to note down sounds extends beyond 
speech to music as well. Yet in the case of Chinese 
there are supposed to be factors which make such 
a procedure impossible. What about its homonyms, 
its tones, its dialects? 


9. The Problem of Homonyms 


The belief in the phonetically insoluble problem 
of homonyms or homophones in Chinese appears 
in a specialized form as the theory of the mono- 
syllabicity of the Chinese language. According to 
this theory an alphabetized script cannot be ap- 
plied to Chinese because, unlike the ideographic 
writing, it is unable to distinguish such large 
numbers of identical monosyllables as the famed 
38 varieties of words pronounced ¢ with a falling 
tone.** The unique character of the language is 
also claimed by reference to whole passages written 
in ideographs which are pronounced with only four 
tonal variations of a common syllable like shih. 

In order to examine the validity of the mono- 
syllabic theory we may present its basic tenets in 
a somewhat more manageable form by removing 
them from the world of the exotic and illustrating 
them in more familiar terms of the English lan- 
guage. This would entail, among other things, the 
division of all our utterances into separate syllabic 
units, so that in an alphabetized form of writing our 
language would present the appearance of the fol- 
lowing sentence: the a bet ter of these in hu man 
ex cess es was in stant ly be head ed. But accord- 
ing to the monosyllabic argument the language 
cannot be written alphabetically because a script 
of this sort is unable to distinguish such pho- 
netically identical syllables as the in of inhuman 
and the in of instantly. An ideographic script, 
on the other hand, would make clear that the first 
in means ‘not’ and the second means ‘entering’ 
and that both are unrelated to the in of gelatin 
and other chemical terms. Similarly the syllable 


bet might raise a question as to whether one means 


*? Mention of 38 words pronounced i in the fourth tone 
has been made by Bernhard Karlgren in Sound and Sym- 
bol in Chinese 31 and passim (London, 1923). But see 
above, note 9, for Karlgren’s views on the alphabetization 
of Chinese. 
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the bet of better ‘one who bets,’ of abetter ‘one 
who abets, or perhaps even of better ‘superior.’ 

A closer inquiry into the nature of these syllabic 
units, which is clearly required by the assertions 
of ambiguity resulting from the existence of mono- 
syllabic homonyms, reveals that the syllables of 
both Chinese and English can be classified into 
three groups, namely bound syllables, semi-bound 
syllables, and free syllables. These forms may be 
illustrated from the sentence given above by citing 
hu as a bound syllable, ex as semi-bound, and head 
as free. Other examples in both Chinese and 
English are the following: 


bound : shan ‘cor’ as in shan-hu ‘coral’ 
semi-bound: shih ‘lith’ as in shih-yin ‘lithography’ 
free: p'ao ‘gun’ 


Combinations of these syllables may be illustrated 
as follows in both languages: 


Form Chinese English 


free + free: p‘ao + shou ‘gunner’ rail + road 
free + semi-bound: ma -+ fu ‘groom’ bank + er 
bound + bound: shan + hu ‘ coral’ cor + al 
bound + semi-bound: ts‘ang + ying ‘a fly’ ? 
semi-bound + same: mu + ch‘in ‘mother’ bi + ped 


From the preceding tables it can be seen that 
in English the bound syllable has no meaning by 
itself and can exist only in combination with 
another syllable. The free syllable is meaningful 
and can exist alone. The semi-bound syllable is 
meaningful but can exist only in various combina- 
tions with other syllables. In English only the 
free syllable is generally considered a word, a term 
which is also applied to all the combinations of 
syllables mentioned above. In Chinese, on the 
other hand, the monosyllabic theory insists that 
these combinations should be written separately 
and each part defined as a word, quite as if er, cor, 
bi and ped were all designated as such in English. 
But it is now apparent that if by ‘monosyllabic’ 
one means that all syllables in Chinese are mean- 
ingful, this is incorrect, for shan and hu in the 
Chinese equivalent for ‘coral’ represent a not 
inconsiderable group of completely meaningless 
syllables. If one means that the monosyllabic 
homonyms are so numerous as to cause insur- 
mountable ambiguity, this too is incorrect, for 
millions of Chinese use these syllables daily in 
quite intelligible conversations without the need 
of resorting to sign language. If one means that 
more Chinese syllabic units are meaningful than 
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is the case in other languages, this may or may 
not be true, but in any case it seems hardly rele- 
vant to the matter of alphabetization that the 
proportion of meaningful syllables may turn out to 
be 95% in language A, 80% in language B, or 
32.8% in language C. As a matter of fact, insofar 
as the alphabetization of Chinese is concerned there 
can be no valid objections to considering that the 
words of this language, like those of English, 
consist of free syllables as well as of the various 
forms which result from combining the three kinds 
of syllabic units. 

That spoken Chinese should actually be classi- 
fied with other languages as polysyllabic can be 
shown by an analysis of its vocabulary. Word- 
counts reveal that conversation of an extremely 
colloquial style is actually 40 percent polysyllabic. 
The modern written style, the closest thing to 
conversation of a more serious and elevated nature, 
is estimated as only 30 percent monosyllabic as 
against more than 50 percent for English material 
written in a style comparable to that of the Chinese, 
The drift of the Chinese language toward greater 
polysyllabicity is seen even more clearly in the fact 
that not more than 15 percent of the Chinese 
equivalents of foreign technical terms consist of 
only one syllable.** On the basis of these figures 
English has a greater right to be called mono- 
syllabic than has Chinese. 

Slightly more cautious adherents of the mono- 
syllabic theory maintain only that at some vague 
earlier period the language actually was mono- 
syllabic but because its increasing number of 
homonyms became detrimental to the intelligibility 
of the spoken language it was forced into poly- 
syllabicity. Without going into details of this 
essentially historical problem two points may be 
made against the theory that Chinese was ever 
monosyllabic. The first is that the stock of mono- 
syllabic words could hardly have been large enough 
to meet the requirements of Chinese society by the 
time it had developed to the point of sophistication 
where its thoughts were written down.®® The 


** For these figures see the valuable study by Denzel 
Carr, The polysyllabicity of the modern Chinese 
“National Language,” Rocznik Orjentalistyceny, espe- 
cially pp. 66-70 (1934). 

°° Professor Kennedy points out that ‘we have no 
record of any period when Chinese speakers had fifty 
thousand or even five thousand phonetically distinct 
syllables at their command.’ (Kennedy, The mono- 
syllabic myth 10 [unpublished]). Modern Pekingese 
employs only about 1300 different syllables out of what 
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second, and this is the one which has immediate 
bearing on our problem, is that the pressure toward 
abbreviating polysyllabic spoken words to mono- 
syllabic written units is apparent in contemporary 
Chinese literature*® and may be suspected as a 
factor in the extremely terse styles which charac- 
terize earlier Chinese writing. 

Such abbreviations may be illustrated in terms of 
the English language by imagining that it possesses 
an ideographic script in which may be found half 
a dozen different characters all having the phonetic 
value bet. One character represents a hand press- 
ing against a man’s back and means ‘to urge on’ 
(abet), a second illustrates the idea of ‘linguistic 
elements’ (alphabet), a third symbolizes food on 
a plate and refers to a dessert (brown betty), 
a fourth pictures the ace of spades and means 
‘to gamble’ (bet), a fifth depicts some high moun- 
tains and stands for a place name (Tibet), and a 
sixth shows two hands with thumbs up and means 
‘superior’ (better). These characters would ap- 
pear in our ‘ideographic’ literature, both ancient 
and modern, in sentences which though intelligible 
to the eye might sound something like this if 
spoken aloud: the bet bet is bet. Only recourse to 
the characters can show that this is supposed to 
mean ‘The Tibetan alphabet is better.’ 

In ‘ideographic English’ it is clear that the 
characters would not represent the spoken units of 
a monosyllabic tongue but instead would function 
as short-cuts in symbolic notation of polysyllabic 
speech. It is also probable that the classical litera- 
ture of China, which is frequently designated as 
monosyllabic solely by equating written ideograph 


one phonetician has estimated as a theoretically possible 
total of 4,764. (See Otto Jespersen, Monosyllabism in 
English 16 (London, 1928. Reprinted from the Proceed- 
ings of the British Academy, vol. 14]). The past and 
present phonetic poverty of Chinese, surely a limiting 
factor on the possibilities of monosyllabism in the lan- 
guage, will be even more apparent when it is remembered 
that English would admit the formation of .aore than 
158,000 distinct monosyllables, of which only 8,000 or 
so are in actual use. (Jespersen, Monosyllabism in 
English 9, 15). 

* The contradiction between the polysyllabicity of 
modern Chinese and the pressure toward such abbrevia- 
tions helps to explain why the high hopes attached to 
writing the colloquial language in characters have not 
been and most likely never can be realized. In spite of 
important progress in this direction, much back-sliding 
is in evidence, and to this day a great deal of material 
is written in a style not sufficiently colloquial to be 
understood if read aloud to the average person. 
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with spoken word, also owes its clipped style more 
to similar abbreviations than to imitation of spoken 
sentences analogous to the bet bet is bet. In all 
likelihood the theory of the monosyllabicity of 
the Chinese language must be considered as an 
error compounded from the mistake of beginning 
with written rather than spoken Chinese, or, in 
Kennedy’s apt phrase, of ‘putting the lexicon 
before the language.’ ** Reversal of the process on 
the assumption of auditory intelligibility for spoken 
Chinese reveals the fact that in the modern lan- 
guage the 38 homonyms pronounced ¢ in the falling 
tone are no obstacle to alphabetizing Chinese for 
the good reason that there is not a single real word 
in the language with this pronunciation.” 


10. The Problem of Tones 


Even if the monosyllabic myth gives way before 
the polysyllabic reality of Chinese speech the ques- 
tion still remains as to the possibility of ambiguity 
in the writing of polysyllabic words, particularly 
in the case of a system which, like Latinized 
Chinese, employs no indication of tones. The 
problem is not merely one of ambiguity due to 
homonyms, to words of different meaning which 
possess the same sound and would therefore be 
written identically. It is also a question of words 
of the same spelling which differ both in meaning 
and in sound, that is, in regard to tones. Words 
of the latter type may be called heteronyms. From 
the point of view of their identical spelling the 
words which are identical in sound (homonyms) 
and those which differ in sound (heteronyms) 
may be grouped together as homographs. Thus 
the homographs tso ‘to do,’ tso ‘to sit,? and tso 
‘left’ include the homonyms tso* ‘to do’ and tso* 
‘to sit’ together with the heteronym tso® ‘left.’ ® 


** Kennedy, The monosyllabic myth 13. 

** Loc. cit. Some of the 38 meanings supposed to be 
attached to the syllable i with a falling tone are 
translate, easy, chair, wing, and intention, but in these 
examples the speech forms are actually the following 
respective disyllabic expressions: fan-i, jung-i, i-teu, 
ch‘ih-pang-erh and i-ssu. 

** Homographs as here defined are the product of a 
sub-phonemic system of writing, one which does not 
indicate all the distinctive phonetic features of the 
language. In English homographs which are at the same 
time both homonyms and heteronyms are rare. One ex- 
ample is bow, which includes the homonyms bow ‘to 
stoop’ and bow ‘the front part of a ship’ and the 
heteronym bow designating a primitive weapon. Simple 
homonyms may be illustrated by bear ‘to carry’ and 
bear ‘an animal.’ Simple heteronyms include lead ‘to 
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In homography of this sort the chief factor is one 
of tones rather than number of syllables. The 
number of homographs in any system of romaniza- 
tion is largely dependent upon the manner in which 
the Chinese tones are handled. 

Best known is the treatment of the Wade system, 
in which the full pronunciation of Chinese charac- 
ters is indicated in bilingual dictionaries by adding 
to the transcription a number to represent one of 
the four tones of Pekingese. The numbers are 
sometimes added to each syllable in other uses of 
the transcription, but in many cases they are 
omitted. This occurs most frequently in works 
for the general reader, together with the drop- 
ping of the umlaut sign and the mark of aspira- 
tion. Vigorous objection has been made to such 
omissions, particularly by the supporters of the 
tone-representation technique of the National 
Language Romanization, as in the following typical 
statement : 


In addition, the difficulty of printing these signs has 
led to the practice of omitting them altogether in the 
transcription of Chinese words in books for the general 
public. While this procedure is admissible so long as 
the reader is not interested in the pronunciation of such 
words, it must be pointed out that the resulting ambi- 
guities are enormous. Kuo-yu for ‘ National Language’ 
is theoretically liable to no less than 64 possible pro- 
nunciations, Tu-chun (Military Governor of a Province) 
to 128, and Kuo-min-tang (National People’s Party) to 
256. On the other hand, the G. R. spelling @woyeu, 
Dujiun and Gwomindoang leave no doubt whatever as 
to the correct pronunciation.” 


The above quotation, however alarmist it may 
appear in some of its details, is nevertheless repre- 
sentative of the general opinion that it is necessary 
to indicate the tones of syllables in order on the 
one hand to provide the correct pronunciation and 
on the other to obviate the ambiguities which 
might otherwise result. 

But analysis of Chinese speech reveals that it is 
not a monotonous succession of syllables to each of 
which one of four tones is unalterably attached. 
In many words and phrases the final syllable has 
a neutral tone which in most cases is fixed but in 
others is in free variation with one of the four 


guide’ and lead ‘a metal’ and conduct in its two 
pronunciations as a noun and a verb. 

** Simon and Lu, Chinese sentence series 17. If we 
discount from the figures cited here the possible mis- 
pronunciation due to omission of the signs for the 
umlaut and aspiration, the three words might still 
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tones.*® More than this, a low tone under some 
conditions is modified before another low tone, 
the second syllable of a reduplicated adverb be- 
comes a high tone whatever it may be in isolation, 
a falling tone may be modified before another fall- 
ing tone, and, most important of all, unstressed 
syllables in all sorts of positions are frequently 
found to become neutral as to tone. As a matter 
of fact in actual speech only about half of the 
syllables are uttered in the tones generally ascribed 
to them by dictionaries.** In such a situation it 
would seem that the indication of tones by a fixed 
system more or less dependent upon a dictionary 
view of the language can hardly achieve much 
success in the direction of correct pronunciation. 

In the arguments for the second aim of tone- 
representation, that of removing the ambiguities 
which might otherwise result from the falling 
together in the written form of words distinct 
from one another as to tones, the mistake is again 
frequently made of putting the lexicon before the 
language. The theoretical 256 or even 64 possible 
pronunciations (and therefore possible distinct 
words) for kuo-min-tang can hardly cause much 
ambiguity in real life since Pekingese actually 
possesses no other word which would be written 
in this way. Even if one scours the dictionaries 
for expressions which would be pronounced differ- 
ently but transcribed in identical manner without 
indication of tones it does not necessarily follow 
that these words cannot be brought under control. 


theoretically be read in 16, 16, and 64 different ways 
respectively. 

*6 A great deal of extremely valuable work on this 
feature of the Chinese tonal system has been done by 
Dr. Y. R. Chao. (See, for example, his marking of fixed 
or semi-fixed neutral tones in the latest editions of the 
Fenn and Matthews dictionaries). The neutral tone is 
indicated in the National Language Romanization by a 
raised dot before a syllable. But this of course intro- 
duces the possibility of omission of the little sign as an 
unfamiliar and not very obvious diacritical mark in 
transcribed materials. More important, it seems rather 
a roundabout way to indicate pronunciation by writing, 
for example, the Chinese word for ‘hair’ as tour-faa, 
when by so doing we are first informed by the spelling 
faa that the syllable has a low tone and then told by 
the dot that it has a neutral tone after all. 

** This rough estimate is based on a count which 
shows that the syllables without tone marks and those 
with tones different from the ones regularly assigned to 
them by dictionaries amount to about half of the sylla- 
bles in the transcription made by Professor Kennedy 
from Dr. Y. R. Chao’s recording of Simple Chinese 
stories (New Haven, 1942). 
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Writing both kuo*-yii* ‘to exceed’ and kuo?-yii* 
‘national language’ as kuo-yii is not likely to 
make for ambiguity in a connected text in view of 
their difference in meaning and usage. The words 
which are most likely to cause trouble are those 
with similar grammatical function, such as mat‘ 
‘to sell,’ mai® ‘to buy’; Shan'-hsi? ‘Shansi,’ 
Shan*-hsi' ‘Shensi’; and yiian*-tzw ‘courtyard,’ 
yiian?-tzu ‘ garden.’ 

In one of these pairs the two nouns are dis- 
tinguished by the convention of writing the first 
as Shanst and the second as Shensi. Arbitrary 
distinctions along these or similar lines can be 
created for what would otherwise be homographs 
with no more hindrance to the language than our 
having in English such pairs as rite ‘ritual’ and 
right ‘privilege’ or bow ‘to stoop’ and bow ‘a 
weapon.’ Empirical proof of the practicability of 
such a transcription is to be found in the large 
body of materials published in Latinized Chinese 
in the form of newspapers, histories, scientific 
studies, general works, and translations of Chinese 
literary masterpieces.*” 

But since the ability to understand these mate- 
rials is conditioned by the reader’s general command 
of the language and by his knowledge of the 
vocabulary which confronts him, the likelihood 
remains of ambiguity arising from unfamiliar 
words and constructions. The possibilities of con- 
fusion are least among adult native speakers of 
Chinese (varying of course with their education), 
greater among children in inverse proportion to 
their years and schooling, and greatest of all 
among foreign students of the language. Insofar 
as the difficulties are caused by the factor of tones 
these can be handled according to specific needs. 

In the case of adult speakers of Chinese, as with 
adult speakers of English, the chief difficulty in 
reading arises from an occasional unfamiliar word. 
In Chinese as in English this can be overcome by 
recourse to a dictionary. Just as our English dic- 


*' The three pairs of words mentioned above are dis- 
tinguished in Latinized Chinese by doubling the vowel 
in one word of each pair: mai ‘sell’ but maai ‘ buy’; 
Shansi ‘Shansi’ but Shaansi ‘Shensi’; and yanz 
‘courtyard’ but yaanz ‘ garden.’ See T‘o Mu 249, where 
it is also stated that the less than a dozen such pairs 
which are listed are the only ones which had to be 
differentiated in all the materials published in Latinxua. 
Either this is an error in view of the other conceivable 
groups of two or more homographs, or writers in Lati- 
nized Chinese have been clever enough to choose their 
vocabulary so as to avoid ambiguity. 


. 
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tionaries provide information as to pronunciation, 
stress, and meaning, including those attached to 
different words of the same spelling, so Chinese 
lexicons of the alphabetized script can take over 
the task of indicating tones, stress, and meaning 
with equal facility. In the case of Chinese children 
who are learning to read and write it would 
probably be advisable to indicate tones in ele- 
mentary texthooks and to drop them gradually as 
the material is mastered. In the case of foreign 
students of Chinese one may follow the same 
procedure, using perhaps a graphic system of tone- 
representation such as that of the Yale Romani- 
zation and in any case relying on actual speech and 
not the general run of dictionaries for guidance in 
pronunciation. 


11. The Problem of Dialects 


As in the case of homonyms and tones, so also 
in regard to Chinese dialects it is necessary to 
approach the problem via speech and not writing. 
This is especially necessary because the uniformity 
of the traditional script based on characters has 
tended to overshadow and minimize the well-known 
lack of uniformity in Chinese speech. 

Even the most cursory survey shows that Chinese 
is divided into a number of mutually unintelligible 
types of speech which are further divided accord- 
ing to regional or local differences of varying 
importance. Cantonese and Mandarin, for ex- 
ample, are by no means homogeneous within 
themselves, but, even more important, are quite 
unable to serve as the means whereby speakers 
of one can converse with speakers of the other. 
Such wide variations are generally designated by 
linguists as separate languages. 

The existence of these languages or dialects 
constitutes for the alphabetization of Chinese a 
problem for which solutions have been sought in 
at least three different directions. One of these, 
already mentioned earlier, was the attempt of the 
Catholic priests Lamasse and Jasmin to create a 
single system of transcription which would have 
a normal standard pronunciation but at the same 
time could be read in any dialect by regularly 
changing the sounds. Such a possibility had been 
suggested earlier by Y. R. Chao, who noted how- 
ever that it was a very delicate. matter.** The 
warning apparently went unheeded, for the com- 


** Yuen R. Chao, The problem of the Chinese language 
584. 
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plicated interdialectical romanization which was 
created soon proved to be not really interdialectical. 

At the opposite extreme of the approach which 
attempts to apply a single orthography to all the 
diversities of Chinese is the one which sets one 
dialect apart as the official standard for the rest 
of the country. Thus the National Language 
Romanization, which is based exclusively on an 
approximation of Pekingese, represents the form 
of the language that is expected to be written and 
spoken throughout the country. For a speaker of 
Cantonese this virtually requires the learning of 
another language in order to aspire to literacy in 
an alphabetized script. 

Midway between the unsuccessful attempts to 
devise an interdialectic romanization and to pro- 
mote an exclusive standard script stands the 
creation of separate romanizations for mutually 
unintelligible dialects. Most of the work done by 
Protestant missionaries has been along these lines, 
but the chief exponents of separate romanizations 
have been the adherents of Latinized Chinese. 
Among the dialects which have been provided with 
their own transcriptions are those of the areas 
around the coastal cities of Shanghai, Wenchow, 
Amoy, and Canton.®® The most widespread form 
of Latinxua is the script devised for use in the 
regions, comprising about three-quarters of China, 
in which Mandarin is spoken. These regions are 
listed as follows: 

1. The Three Eastern Provinces, Hopei, Shan- 
tung, Honan, Shansi, Shensi, Kansu, Sinkiang. 

2. Kiangsu north of the Yangtze, northern 
Anhwei. 

3. Hupei, Szechuan, Kwangsi, Yunnan, part 
of Hunan. 

4, Nanking, Hangchow.” 


12. The Social Problem 


If from a strictly linguistic point of view the 
commonly imagined obstacles to alphabetization 
can be hurdled by a correct scientific approach 
there still remains a type of opposition the nature 
of which is well summarized in the statement that 
“The real objections to romanization are social 
rather than linguistic.”"* These objections raise 
problems so complex as to call for a far more 


* T‘o Mu 287-309. 

7 Ibid. 104. 

™ Eugene Shen, The future of Chinese characters, 
T‘ien-hsia monthly 11. 326 (1941). 
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extended treatment than can possibly be given 
here. Nevertheless a rounded picture of the fac- 
tors involved in alphabetizing Chinese necessitates 
at least a summary statement of the divergent 
opinions on the social implications of such a 
linguistic reform. 

One of the most frequently expressed objections 
to alphabetization stems from the widely held 
opinion that “at present the characters are what 
they have always been for millennia: the greatest 
single bond of Chinese unity.” In this view 
speakers of such mutually unintelligible dialects 
as Pekingese and Cantonese can get along with 
each other by writing down their thoughts in 
mutually intelligible ideographs. Conversely it is 
assumed that the introduction of alphabetization 
will lead to linguistic disintegration and hence to 
the Balkanization of the country. This argument 
is invoked on the one hand by supporters of ideo- 
graphs against the use of any form of alphabetized 
script, and on the other hand by adherents of 
the National Language Romanization against the 
policy of providing separate written systems for 
widely divergent dialects. 

Closely related to the thesis that characters, 
unlike alphabets, can overleap dialect barriers is 
the opinion that they can annihilate time by per- 
mitting the reader of Chinese to turn at will from 
today’s newspaper to such historical masterpieces 
as the poems of Li Po and the sayings of Confucius. 
In contrast to this unique timelessness of the 
ideographic script the alphabetization of the lan- 
guage, it is feared, will entail the loss of an 
incomparable literacy heritage and hence will 
uproot the cultural foundations of Chinese society. 

There is just enough truth in the preceding 
contentions to call for a sympathetic understand- 
ing of the very real difficulties faced by the Chinese 
in any attempt to reform their written language. 
If the strong emotional ties which bind most 
literate Chinese to their written works of more 
than two millennia seem irrational to the more 
detached Occidental it is always we'l to remember 
the passivity if not outright opposition encountered 
by proposals for even such a relatively mild change 
as reform of English spelling. The sentiment 
against such a revision of English is multiplied 
many times in the case of Chinese. 

But the fact that the Chinese resemble other 


7? Carr, A characterization of the Chinese national 
language 95. 
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people in their reluctance to alter a familiar and 
hallowed script derived from the past, though 
thoroughly understandable as one aspect of the 
problem at hand, can hardly be made the decisive 
factor as against more rational considerations. 
It is natural that this feeling on the part of the 
Chinese should lead to the conclusion that the 
ideographs are the most important bond of Chinese 
unity, but reason would suggest that the primacy 
of the script cannot be mathematically ascertained 
over and against such other accepted factors as 
racial affinity, irrigation ditches, economic conti- 
nuity, or what have you. Indeed, insofar as the 
offect of the characters can be measured at all, 
it is possible to show by statistics that so far they 
have unified by literacy only about 10 percent of 
the population. How this thin thread of unity can 
bind together the other 90 percent of the popula- 
tion is difficult to see unless the importance of the 
remainder is heavily discounted. It does no good 
to suggest that this condition of mass illiteracy 
may be only a temporary phenomenon. Wishful 
thinking cannot conjure away the hard fact that 
the observable forgetability of ideographs as 
against an alphabetized script must doom all but 
a privileged minority to a lifetime of illiteracy. 
The other half of the argument as to the in- 
dispensability of Chinese characters from the 
viewpoint of unity is not borne out by the historical 
and contemporary examples of states which have 
flourished despite their polyglot tongues. Switzer- 
land and the Soviet Union indicate that regardless 
even of size or social and economic organization a 
country can forge bonds of unity strong enough 
to hold together peoples with anywhere from a few 
to several scores of different written languages. 
These examples suggest that unity is best achieved 
not through formal unification of the script, 
whether ideographic or alphabetic, but through 
extension of literacy in whatever language a person 
speaks. This emphasis has led one writer to state 
that while linguistic unification is also desired by 
Latinized Chinese, it cannot be attained immedi- 
ately and at any rate must be attempted along a 
road that can actually be travelled, so that “the 
primary aim of the new script is to provide illite- 
rates at once with a knowledge of book-writing.” ™ 
Nor is the goal of immediate universal literacy 


™ T‘o Mu 82-3. 
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incompatible with the simultaneous extension of 
one Chinese dialect all over the country as the 
standard national language. It would probably be 
easier for the people of one-fourth of China to 
learn to read and write the language of the 
Mandarin-speaking three-quarters in addition to 
their own native dialect than for them to become 
literate in the ideographic script. 

The fear that the use of alphabetized writing 
will result in the loss of contact with China’s 
literary past also appears somewhat exaggerated 
when examined realistically. In the first place, 
the introduction of such a script by no means 
involves the physical destruction of the old litera- 
ture, which on the contrary must be preserved as 
part of China’s cultural heritage for those willing 
and able to expend the effort required to master 
the diverse and sometimes extremely difficult lite- 
rary styles created over a period of several mil- 
lennia. In the second place, the continuity of 
Chinese civilization is no more contingent upon 
the retention of the ideographs than is the rela- 
tionship of the West to the cultures of Greece and 
Rome dependent upon the ability of the masses to 
read Latin and Greek. As a matter of fact, since 
for most Chinese the tomes of their ancestors have 
been and always must remain a closed book in their 
present form, a really widespread knowledge of 
China’s cultural heritage can only be brought about 
by extensively translating or paraphrasing all sorts 
of works into the alphabetized form of writing. 

This procedure possesses for Chinese society 
implications for exceeding its narrowly cultural 
aspects. The wider diffusion of learning by means 
of a simple alphabetized script makes it possible 
to extend literacy beyond the small circle of land- 
lords, merchants, usurers, and other ruling ele- 
ments which have hitherto exercised monopoly 
control over a script that has been justly charac- 
terized as “the instrument of the ruling official 
class in manifesting its special position and repro- 
ducing it continuously.” ** The sharing of literacy 
is inseparable from the sharing of power. It-is not 
too much to say that the alphabetization of the 
Chinese language concerns the democratic future 
of China. 


™K. A. Wittfogel, The foundations and stages of 
Chinese economic history, Zeitschrift fiir sozialforschung 
4. 54, note 3 (1935). 
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INDISCHE WEISHEIT* 


Lucian ScHERMAN 
Hanson, MassacHvUsetts 


I 


DIE FOLGENDEN SEITEN wollen kein Referat iiber 
Coomaraswamy’s jiingstes Buch sein. Ein Teil des 
Textes und der 307 Anmerkungen fiihrt mit seiner 
Verquickung von Mythologie und Philosophie in 
ein Dickicht, in dem der Verfasser mit seiner er- 
probten Dschungel-Axt hurtiger vorwarts schreitet 
als der nachhinkende Leser. Fiir diese Abschnitte 
mangelt es mir an Kompetenz, vielleicht auch an 
Nachfiihlungsvermégen. Aber fast aus jeder Seite 
schlug mir eine Welle so mannigfacher und nach- 
haltiger Anregung entgegen, dass Zustimmung und 
Zweifel, Fragen und Zusitze ein Paickchen Notiz- 
blitter fiillen. 

In der Fassung des Titels hat sich der Verfasser 
der modernen Kunstrichtung verschrieben, deren 
gesunder Grundsatz es ist, iiberfliissigem Schnér- 
kelwerk Fehde anzusagen. Immerhin hitte die 
Uberschrift etwas gesprichiger sein kénnen, damit 
sie dem Leser verrate, dass ihn der Autor zu einem 
Kolleg iiber die religionsphilosophischen Grund- 
lagen des Brahmanismus und Buddhismus ein- 
ladt. Das Schlusswort (86) gibt sogar die Be- 
fugnis, im Sinne C.’s die gemeinsamen Grundlagen 
der beiden Religionen als Leitmotiv zu erkliren. 

Wenn ich ‘ Hinduismus’ durch ‘ Brahmanismus’ 
ersetzte, so habe ich nicht willkiirlich in die Rechte 
des Verfassers eingegriffen; schon der allererste 
Satz seiner Einleitung behandelt die beiden Worte 
als Synonyma.’ Es ist iiblich geworden, den alten 


*Randbemerkungen zu Hinduism and Buddhism, by 
ANANDA K. CooMaRaswamy. Pp. 86. New York: 
PHILOSOPHICAL Liprary, [1943]. 

*In der 1942 erschienenen Abhandlung Spiritual Au- 
thority and Temporal Power in the Indian Theory of 
Government, auf die er sich hiufig beruft, ist C. minder 
duldsam; p. 44: ‘The customary distinction of “ Hin- 
duism” from “ Brahmanism” is essentially fallacious; 
it rests on nothing more than the modern historian’s 
sense of an obligation to demonstrate an “ evolution” 
of thought.’ Zur Geschichte der Indologie sei angemerkt, 
dass A. W. Schlegel in einem Briefe vom Marz 1825 bei 
der Kritik von Ward das Wort Hinduismus barbarisch 
nannte (J. Kérner, Festschrift Winternitz 131 [1933]). 
—C.’s oben angefiihrte Monographie enthilt ein reiches 
Material iiber das Gottesgnadentum des Kénigs nach 
indischer Auffassung. Im weiteren Verlauf wird auf sie 
éfters Bezug genommen werden (zitiert SpA). 
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im Veda verankerten Brahmanismus ungefahr mit 
Sarnkara, dem Erbauer der unbezwinglichen Burg 
fiir die Vedanta-Philosophen, und der annihernd 
gleichzeitigen, durch Sarnkara beschleunigten Ver- 
abschiedung des Buddhismus aus dem indischen 
Stammlande enden und hier (ca. 800 n. Chr.) den 
Hinduismus beginnen zu lassen. Warum auf eine 
so bequeme Ausgleichung des Schwergewichts ver- 
zichten? Zugegeben, die Abgrenzung ist nicht 
haarscharf und hat Schénheitsfehler; man weiss, 
dass an und fiir sich ‘Inder’ und ‘ Hindu’ genau 
dasselbe besagt und nur durch Gewohnheitsrecht 
jeder Hindu ein Inder ist, aber nicht jeder Inder 
(namentlich kein Muhammedaner) ein Hindu. 
Die Sachlage ist die gleiche, wie bei den diakri- 
tischen Zeichen der Linguistik: wie die Punkte 
und Hiakchen sich an den Buchstaben lehnen, ist 
gleichgiiltig; auf die einmiitige Sanktionierung 
und konsequente Durchfiihrung kommt es an. Die 
Zerfahrenheit und Widerspenstigkeit beim Ge- 
brauche des Wortes ‘arisch,’ wofiir die Philologie 
und selbst hartgesottene Sanskritisten schlechte 
Beispiele im Uberfluss geliefert haben, sollte eine 
Warnung sein. 

Eines im voraus: Das neue, vornehm ausge- 
stattete Bandchen ist gedankentief und iibt auf 
den Leser magnetische Anziehungsskraft aus; 
reisst er sich los, um andere Pfade zu gehen, so 
trifft er nicht selten schneller als er meinte wieder 
mit dem Autor eintrichtig zusammen. Ich sehe in 
Coomaraswamy den Philo des Veda. 

Vom Mythus glaubt C., dass er der Wahrheit, 
soweit sie tiberhaupt durch Worte ausdriickbar sei, 
am nichsten komme (33). Man stutzt einen Mo- 
ment und iiberlegt, ob damit nicht doch zuviel 
gesagt ist, ob etwa der Mythus uns nur dazu ver- 
helfe, das Wunder zu begreifen. Aber schon ruft 
C. (Anm. 21) Plato und Aristoteles auf, die beide 
die Ur-Regung des philosophischen Geistes im 
Staunen erblickten. Auch nach Katha Up. II. 7 
ist die héchste Erkenntnis ein Wunder (aScarya), 
das sich dem vom Atman, dem geistigen Urgrund, 
Erwahlten auftut (yam evaisa vrnute II. 23). Ich 
meine, wir diirfen hier—beileibe nicht immer! — 
Atman zum Behufe der Allgemeinverstindlich- 
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keit getrost mit ‘Gott’ verdeutschen ;? zu Beginn 
des Abschnitts ‘ Theology and Autology’ (10) geht 
C. ebenso vor. Nicht undenkbar, dass unsere 
Theologen sich durch solche Glaittung® bereit- 
williger fiir den indischen Idealismus erwirmen, 
an dem sie bisher das Stigma des Atheismus tiber 
Gebiihr stérte. Es wiire iiberhaupt nachgerade an 
der Zeit, die buchmiissige Definition von ‘ Athe- 
ismus’ griindlich umzukrempeln. Waschechter 
Atheist ist nur derjenige, dessen Empfinden und 
Sinnen fiir alles in und ausser uns waltende Trans- 
zendente stumpf und taub ist. Von derartiger 
Verstocktheit sind die 388 Millionen des indischen 
Riesenreiches (Zaihlung von 1941 einschiiesslich 
Birma) fast ohne Ausnahme himmelweit entfernt ; 
radikale Intermezzi waren im Grunde genommen 
immer LEintagsfliegen.* Auf Schritt und Tritt 


geht es der indischen Philosophie gegen den Strich, 
sich vom religiésen Substrat zu lésen. Edgerton ° 


* Sehr zu billigen, wie im Englischen manche Gelehrte 
zwischen God fiir die monotheistisch héichste Wesenheit 
und god fiir die Volksgitter unterscheiden. C. ist diesem 
guten Prinzip nicht treu geblieben, siehe seinen Aufsatz 
Isis 1933, p. 80 (cf. F. Edgerton, JAOS 62. 154 [1942]), 
lissig dagegen z.B. SpA 81, Hinduism 37. Auch bei 
Self = Supreme Self und self = individual self ist man 
aihnlich verfahren, jedoch wiederum nicht konsequent, 
wie man nach C. p. 34, fn. 33 meinen kénnte. Er ist im 
Rechte, wenn er ‘ God’ im christlichen Sinne als Aquiva- 
lent fiir Ivara oder den ihn ersetzenden Siva bzw. Visnu 
ansieht, d. h. fiir das saguna brahman, das nirguna brah- 
man dagegen mit ‘Godhead’ wiedergibt (Isis a.a.0O.). 
Instruktive Parallele ist die Unterscheidung von éeés 
und 6 @eés bei Philo und im Johannes-Evangelium, vgl. 
Leisegang, Real-Encyclop. Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll 25. 1073 f. 
(1926). 

* Die Befugnis hierzu gibt z.B. Brh. Ar. Up. IV. 4. 15 
(Béhtl. IV. 4.18): ‘Erkennt man diesen Atman ge- 
radenwegs als Gott, als den Herrn des Gewordenen und 
Werdenden, dann wendet man sich nicht von ihm ab.’ 
Das Personale, das hier durch deva und iédna ausge- 
driickt ist, fehlt dem in AV. X. 8. 44 zu erblickenden 
Vorbild ‘ Wer diesen Atman .. . kennt, der fiirchtet sich 
nicht vor dem Tode’—nach Deussen, Allg. Gesch. der 
Philosophie I. 1. 334 ‘die erste und ilteste Stelle, die 
wir kennen, in der riickhaltlos der Atman als Welt- 
prinzip proklamiert wird’; cf. Oldenberg, Buddha‘ 51 f.; 
Edgerton, JAOS 49. 114f. (1929). 

*Vgl. A. Hillebrandt, Zur Kenntnis der indischen 
Materialisten, Aufsdtze ... Ernst Kuhn z. 7. Febr. 1916 
gewidmet 14-26; B. Keith, Buddhist Philosophy 42, 
135f. (1923); C. A. Scharbau, Die Idee der Schépfung 
in der vedischen Literatur 49, 75f. (1932). 

* The Upanisads: what do they seek, and why?, JAOS 
49. 97 ff. (1929). E.’s Aufsatz ist die Fortftthrung und 
Verbesserung meiner Philosophischen Hymnen (1887), 
bei deren Auslegung mir das Ubergewicht des AV. im 
Vergleich zu den jungen Biichern I und X des RV. nicht 
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hat hier die Nebel gespalten ; er erkannte, dass die 
esoterisch-magische Tendenz der Brahmana-Phi- 
losophie ihren altesten und eigentlichsten Platz im 
Atharva-Veda hat; hier waren die philosophischen 
Hymnen zuhause, nicht im Rig-Veda, wo die sorg- 
filtige Textiiberlieferung eine bessere formale 
Bildung der Dichter, aber keinen alteren Ursprung 
bezeuge.® Diese ‘Atharvanic’ Sphire reiche tiber 
die Brahmana zu den Upanisaden, die mit dem 
RV. durch keine so enge Verwandschaft verbunden 
sind. Das blosse Erkennen dessen, was das ‘ All’ 
ist, sei nicht der reine Endzweck, sondern die 
Herrschaft iiber dieses All und die mystische 
Identifizierung mit dem eigenen Ich. Dieser ego- 
istisch geforderte Lohn werde genau so von den 
Upanisaden eingestrichen ; zwei Stellen, die allein 
dies unterdriicken (Brh. II.1; Chand. VI. 1. 3), 
gehen dariiber wohl wie iiber eine Selbstverstind- 
lichkeit hinweg (Edgerton 115f.). Dieselbe Trieb- 
feder arbeitet in Iran und Indien (aber auch 
anderswo) fiir die Hymnenrezitierung ; sie erfiillt 
mit magischer Kraft, die Heiligkeit des Spruches 
(Mantra) wurde durch die Schrift nicht ver- 
wissert. 

Ich halte es fiir eine aus solcher Vergangenheit 
iiberkommene Erbschaft, wenn Kausit. Up. I. 4 
auf einen magischen Kniff zuriickgreift: von dem 
der Erlésung Entgegengehenden iibernehmen die 
Freunde seine guten Werke, auf die Nicht-Freunde 
schiittelt er die bésen ab! 


so stark zum Bewusstsein kam wie E. Jetzt tritt die 
inhaltliche und zeitliche (von mir p. 92f. betonte) Ver- 
wandtschaft und Kontinuitaét des in den beiden Samhita 
und den Upan. niedergelegten religionsphilosophischen 
Stoffes viel klarer zutage. Chronologisch ging noch 
weiter als ich M. Bloomfield JAOS 15, 144f. (1893): 
‘Mantra and Braihmana represent two modes of literary 
speech, which are largely contemporaneous.’ Vgl. das 
bemerkenswerte Atman-Beispiel oben Anm. 3.—Edger- 
ton bestitigt die Ansicht von Oldenberg, Kultur der 
Gegenwart 1. 5. 33 (1909): ‘Das Erkennen in der 
Brahma-Spekulation wurde nicht um seiner selbst 
willen, sondern als Spender leidenthebender Erlésung 
erstrebt.’ Dem gegeniiber die Héhe des Protrepticus und 
der Metaphysik des Aristoteles (nach W. Jaeger, Aris- 
totle 68 [1934]): ‘The pleasure of seeing, of under- 
standing, and of knowing is . . . the highest absolute 
value and the summit of culture. . .. Knowledge has 
never been understood and recommended more purely, 
more earnestly, or more sublimely. .. .’ 

* Diese Gesichtspunkte hat Hillebrandt schon GGA 
1889. 1. 405f. ins Feld gefiihrt, s. auch F. Edgerton, 
The philosophical materials of the Atharva Veda, 
Studies in honor of Maurice Bloomfield 128 ff. (1920) 
(wo mir nur die Gleichsetzung von ‘mystic’ und 
‘magic’ Bedenken erregt). 
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C.’s Satz (SpA 62) ‘Nor is there any opposi- 
tion between the doctrines of a personal and an 
impersonal deity: “personal and impersonal” .. . 
is only one of the many ways of describing the 
divine dvaitibhdva’ ist zum vollen Mass ausge- 
weitet durch Hinduism and Buddhism 11, wonach 
dem héchsten Einen (tad ekam) alle drei gram- 
matischen Geschlechter zu Gebote stehen. Brahmam 
und iSvaré sind m. E., so vereinzelt sie sich 
vorwagen, keine Sprachschnitzer, sondern beab- 
sichtigte ‘ Mimicry ’-Anomalien. Wenn uns unter 
den Benennungen des absoluten Gdttlichen ein 
substantivisches Neutrum begegnet, so zeichnet 
sich darin ausser dem Wunsche, das héchste Seiende 
iiber alles Attribut-Behaftete (saguna) und ganz 
besonders iiber das Anthropomorphe hinauszu- 
heben, das unausgesprochene Bekenntnis ab, dass 
jede plump-positive Beschreibung sich gewisser- 
massen am Allerheiligsten versiindige. Schon Nir- 
ukta VII. 6, ? bucht pro- und, contra- Meinungen 
itiber die menschenihnliche Gestalt der Gétter: 
akaracintanam devatinim ... purusavidhd syur 
ity ekam ... apurusavidhah syur ity aparam." 
Seit Rud. Roth kennen wir die Beweisgriinde 
fiir die Feststellung, dass der Gott Brahma eine 
spitere Personifikation des Neutrums Brahman 


™Nach Philo hat Gott fiir die Masse die unwahre 
(Yevdjs) anthropomorphe Form gewihlt, cf. Ed. Zeller, 
Die Philosophie der Griechen III. 2°. 393, 396 (1923; 
mit Angabe der Textstellen), weiter 403: Gott ist ohne 
alle Eigenschaften (4mows)—das ist genau gleich skr. 
nirguna (s. unten p. 244). 

Aus einer unter Philo’s Namen iiberlieferten Schrift 
um die Wende der christlichen Ara gibt W. Jaeger, 
Aristotle 139-41 folgende Ausziige: ‘In Pseudo-Philo’s 
“On the Eternity of the World” Aristotle is said to 
have imputed terrible atheism (dehy déeérnra) to the 
philosophers who declared that the world had a beginning 
or an end, because they thereby implied that this great 
and visible God (rocovroy édpardy Oedv) was no better 
than a work made with hands. ... The expression 
“visible God” is itself Platonic. . . . This is the 
theogony of Hellenistic and late antiquity, and Plato 
stands at its fountain-head.’ 

Bei den Iraniern ist die anthropomorphe Gottesvor- 
stellung seltener, z.T. unterbunden durch die von J. 
Hertel entdeckten konkreten Kollektiv-Singulare, s. 
H. S. Nyberg’s zustimmende Worte, Die Religionen des 
alten Iran 441, 86 ff., 282 (1938); speziell zu Vrtrahan- 
Indra 69 f., 74, 78 ff.; H. Lommel, Die Yast’s des Awesta 
61ff., 85 (1927) und Religion des Zarathustra 277 
(1930). Diese Personifikation abstrakter Begriffe kénnte 
im Veda zur Erklirung der Aditi (Ungebundenheit) 
und der Rbhu (Arbeit) beitragen, cf. Hillebrandt, 
Vedische Mythologie 27. 96 f., 120 ff. 
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ist. Wie man sich den Ubergang zu denken hat, 
geht aus Hillebrandt’s Vedischer Mythologie I*. 
160 ff. hervor. Brahmanaspati, dessen Gleich- 
setzung® mit Brhaspati zugleich die Etymologie 
von Brahman, mit der schon die vedische Zeit 
vertraut ist, aufdeckt, ist, wie sein Name sagt, 
Herr des Brahman und wird als solcher, nachdem 
schon die Hymnen ihn mit kosmogonischer Macht- 
fiille ausstatten, wenig spiter zum Brahman selbst. 
Ich méchte daraus folgern, dass wahrend dieser 
Evolution die deistische Hypostase sich fest genug 
verankerte, um in der Mythensphire*® den Gott 
Brahma sozusagen als stenographische Kurzform 
des Brahmanaspati einzubiirgern. Die Personifika- 
tion des unpersénlichen Brahman beginnt also 
nicht erst, wie Deussen meinte, in den jiingeren 
Upanisaden. Wenn Hillebrandt a.a.O. p. 168f. 
in der Vereinigung des himmlischen Konigs 
(Indra) und des himmlischen Brahman (Brhas- 
pati) das Vorbild des indischen Kénig- und 
Brahmanentums sieht, so hat er auch hier C.’s 
Deduktionen (SpA 2-4) vorgeahnt, die sich zu 
der Frage zuspitzen: ‘ Brhaspati, who is at once 
the brahma and the brahméa of the Gods, is cer- 
tainly himself a God, and why not, then, the God 
Brahma, the person of Brahma? ... It is only 
the actual iconography that is late... .’ 
Synonyma jedoch, wie Hopkins, Ethics of India 
85 (1924) dachte, sind Brahman und Brahma 
nicht, und auch das pari passu-Verhiltnis weckt 
mir Bedenken, das C. (SpA 71) mit AV. X, 2. 29 
legitimieren will. Ich habe in meinen Philoso- 
phischen Hymnen 44 (1887) das Subjekt von tas- 


® 1847 schrieb Rud. Roth im ersten Bande der ZDMG@ 
(Brahma und die Brahmanen) 85: ‘ Brahmi, sofern er 
sich an die ailtere Lehre anschliesst, ist das zur Persén- 
lichkeit erhobene Heilige (das persénlich gewordene 
brahma mit seiner geheimnisvollen Kraft), der Heilige.’ 
Daneben aus jener Zeit noch immer lesenswert C. F. 
Koeppen, Religion des Buddha 1. 26ff. (1857) (die 
polternden Ausfille gegen die Theologie muss man in 
Kauf nehmen). 

J. Hertel, IF 41. 198 (1923) halt es fiir véllig sicher, 
dass Zarathustra aus brahmanas pati seinen Ahura 
Mazda ‘Herrscher Weisheit’ gebildet hat. Ich méchte 
nicht so apodiktisch urteilen, aber diese Verbindung ist 
ungleich wahrscheinlicher als die mit Varuna (s. unten 
Anm. 60). 

*Die Spaltung in Brh. Ar. Up. I. 3. 20f. ist nur 
scheinbar ; Zerlegung und Wiederherstellung der Einheit 
ist echt indischer Gedankensport. 

10* The brahman (n.) is philosophical, Brahman (m.) 
is mythological’: E, W. Hopkins, Epic Mythology 189 
(1915). Vgl. unten Anm. 34 (Bhandarkar). 
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mai brahma ca brahmdas ca caksuh prinam prajam 
daduh ‘ Brahman und die zum Brahman Gehdérigen 
(Gétter)’ iibersetzt; hingegen Whitney-Lanman 
HOS 8.571 (1905): ‘The brahman and the 
Brahmans.’** Nur in der Anmerkung ist hier die 
Lesart brahmd aus Taitt. Ar. I. 27.3 notiert; 
C. tibernimmt sie stillschweigend und iibersetzt 
dem indischen Kommentator folgend ‘him [the 
comprehensor] Brahma and Brahmi dower with 
life... .’ Dass braéhmds sonst nur im Sing. belegt 
ist, ist kaum ein solcher Stein des Anstosses wie 
die seltsame Paarung von Brahman—Brahmi. 

Die gittliche Wesenheit erklirt C. (10, cf. SpA 
73) eindringlicher als es bisher geschah als Ganz- 
heit, eingeschmolzen aus zwei Naturen. Damit ist 
der fziihere Standpunkt, der mit verschiedenen 
Erscheinungsformen (riipa) vorliebnahm, iiber- 
holt. Mitrdvarunau und fdhnliche Duale sind 
paarweis geordnete, oft im Bilde der Ehe geeinte 
Aspekte der Gegensiatzlichkeit, wie saguna-nirguna 
(mit und ohne Qualitits-Attribute), martya- 
amartya (sterblich und unsterblich), kala (Zeit 
und Tod bedeutend)-akdla (Zeitloses: zwei For- 
men des Brahman nach Maitri Up. VI. 15) 
u.s.w. C.’s Auslegung miindet, wenn ich sie 
recht verstehe, nicht in eine Zweiheit, die sich in 
Eins auflést, sondern in das per se aus Zweiheit 
bestehende Eine. 

Soweit mir bekannt, hat Hillebrandt, der mit 
Hopkins zu den besonnensten Mythologen zihlte 
(ein ‘niichterner’ Mythenforscher ist ein vierecki- 
ger Kreis!), zuerst den inneren Gehalt dieser 
Duale erschlossen. Ved. Myth. II?. 40 (1929; ef. 
4,52) erklirte er, dass in Mitraévarunau sich beide 
Gétter wie komplimentiire Wesen verhalten und 
einander ergiinzen, etwa wie satydnrte, dydva- 
prthivi, usdsdnakta; I*. 22f. (1927) hatte er 
vorzeitig Halt gemacht; damals sah er in den 


“Die Beziehung auf die Gétter—sie ziehen aus dem 
brahman die Kraft der Begeisterung, mit der sie ihre 
Taten wirken (cf. Grassmann’s Wérterbuch s.v. 4)— 
halte ich immer noch fiir niherliegend. Gesicht, Atem 
und Nachkommenschaft spenden doch, wenn man nicht 
Interpretations-Umwege machen will, die Gétter und 
nicht die Brahmanen. Scharbau, a. a.O. 88 meint offen- 
bar dasselbe, auch AV. X. 7. 24 stiitzt meine Auffassung 
(yatra devd brahmavido brahma jyestham updsate ...). 

** Hier ist an die Kala-Lieder AV. XIX. 53 f. gedacht, 
deren Zusammenhang mit dem iranischen Zervanismus 
I, Scheftelowitz, Die Zeit als Schicksalsgottheit in der 
indischen und iranischen Religion 55 f. (1929) ohne 
ausreichenden Grund ablehnt. Der Hinweis auf H. 8. 
Nyberg a.a.O. 380 ff. mag geniigen. 


Gdétter-Dualen nur ‘Kontaminationen, die... ihr 
Leben hieratischen Versuchen und Klitterungen 
verdanken.’ 

Ich fiirchte, man verflacht diese ‘divine bi- 
unity,’ ** an die sich das indische Denken so innig 
klammert, wenn man die Subsumierung der ge- 
laufigen Gétternamen unter den Ein-Gott (Iévara 
etc.) auf das gleiche Niveau stellt (10ff.). Ich 
kann trotz der ungnadigen Abfertigung der 
‘modern sceptical and evolutionary modes of 
thought’ (3) die UWberzeugung in mir nicht ab- 
téten, dass der Monotheismus im RV. (der, man 
sage, was man will, eine zusammengeschweisste 
Bibel ist) nicht bodenstindig (svayambhu) ist, 
sondern ein sachte erstiegener Gipfelpunkt geis- 
tigen Miihens.** Die Stimme der Geschichte wird 


18 In diese richtige Grundidee verbohrt sich C. zu tief, 
wenn er in Vedic Monotheism, Journal of Indian His- 
tory 1936.92 sagt: ‘ Mitrivarunau of whom the latter 
is “the immortal brother of the mortal former” are 
none other than the apara and the para brahman to 
whom the Upanisads refer.as mortal and immortal 
respectively.’ Hier fehlt die volle Kongruenz. 

Der ‘ consubstantiality’ und den ‘conspicuous corre- 
spondences and contrasts ’ arbeitet C.’s Angel and Titan: 
an Essay on Vedic Ontology, JAOS 55. 395 (1935) vor; 
note 28 verliert sich mit der Deutung von Aryans 
(father-right) und non-Aryans (mother-side) fiir die 
ganze Menschheit ins Uferlose. 

14Goodenough’s Auffassung wird von C., SpA 44f. 
nicht geteilt, sie trifft dennoch den Nagel auf den Kopf. 
Die ‘reduction of individual deities to aspects of the 
simple divine power ’ kliigelt wie ein Rechenexempel der 
Dialog zwischen Yajfiavalkya und Vidagdha aus (Brh. 
Ar. Up. III. 9. 1-9), obenan setzt er die Zahl 3306— 
eine gut gelaunte Parodie auf die nie absterbende Freude 
der grossen Masse an Géttern (und Heiligen)—aber die 
Endziffer ist Eins: das metaphysische Brahman. Wir 
haben hier ein Schulbeispiel fiir die ‘evolution of 
thought’ (s. oben Anm. 1); es wire irrig, sich auf Th. 
J. Meek, JAOS 63. 85 (1943) tiber die Gétterzahl bei 
den Sumerern zur Widerlegung des eben Gesagten zu 
berufen. 

Von C.’s fiir p. 11 in note 40 gegebenen Belegen sind 
Brhaddevata I. 70 ff. und Nirukta VII. 4 nicht zu unter- 
schitzen; dtmaiva tat sarvam und dtmé bahudha stiyate 
kann wohl sogar noch priignanter tibersetzt werden als 
es Macdonell und Lakshman Sarup tun (letzterer meint 
mit ‘ Yaska here propounds the doctrine of pantheism’ 
schon das Richtige, ungeachtet der so hiufigen irrtiim- 
lichen Auffassung vom Pantheismus). Damit ist jedoch 
nicht mehr oder weniger bewiesen als dass diese alten 
Autoren sich schon reif fiir die Upanisad-Lehren zeigten; 
ob und wie lange Yaska und die Saunaka-Schule vor 
Buddha lebten, ist schwer zu kliren, cf. M. Winternitz, 
Gesch. der ind, Litt. III. 383, 621 (1922); L. Sarup, 
The Nighantu . . . Introduction 53f. (1920). Worauf 
Winternitz seinen Satz, dass im 5. Jh. v. Chr. der Bud- 
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von keinem Sruti-Text zum Schweigen gebracht. 
Die hethitischen Funde haben erwiesen, dass um 
1400 v. Chr. die Lieblingsgétter des ‘Veda’ im 
‘indischen’ Olymp alteingesessen waren *** —in 
Mesopotamien, weitab vom Fiinfstrom- und Ganges- 
land. Auf urkundlichen Vertragstafeln prunkt 
das von einer indischen Oberschicht regierte 
Mitanni-Volk ebenso wie das hethitische mit seinen 
géttlichen Superioren; die erstere Gruppe ist viel 
weniger zahlreich; dass aber hier eine mono- 
theistische Neigung, wie sie die Liedstrophe RV. 
I. 164.46 fiir die Veda-Glaubigen verrit, unter- 
driickt sein kénnte, ist nach dem ganzen Kontext 
schlechthin undenkbar. Die Gétter, die man mit 
ihren ehrlichen Sanskrit-Namen zu Eidzeugen 
aufruft, kénnen wir spiter in Indien fiir lange 
Zeitliufte hinaus verfolgen, bis sie mehr oder 
weniger schnell im Lethe-Fluss verschwinden. Der 
Ein-Gott ist nicht darunter—das Brahman war 
noch nicht heraufgedimmert. 


II 


Der weitriumige Hallenbau der altvedisch- 
brahmanischen Religion ruht auf dem _ eng- 
maschigen System, das fiir die Regeln der 
Opferdarbringung raffiniert erdacht ist. Fiir den 
Brahmanen von altem Schrot und Korn ist die 
Fahigkeit zu opfern der integrierende Unterschied 
zwischen Mensch und Tier.*® Nach dem Schlussvers 
des Purusa-Sikta vollziehen sich die ersten Akte 
der Weltordnung dadurch, dass die Gétter durch 
das Opfer das Opfer opferten. Die Weltschépfung 
ist die erste Opferdarbringung, und mit ihr ist der 
Urmensch als Opfer gezeugt. Das Opfer an sich 
aber (dies ist eine jiingere Vorstellung) hat Pra- 
japati als Ebenbild seiner selbst erschaffen (Sat. 
Br. XI. 1. 8. 2-3; vgl. Genesis I. 26 f. ‘ Der Mensch 
ein Bild, das uns gleich sei’). C. passt unser Auge 
an dieses Zwielicht an, wenn er an Hand der Texte 
darlegt (19), dass durch diese Opferung sich die 


dhismus noch nicht zu irgend einer Bedeutung gelangt 
war, stiitzt, ist mir unbekannt. 

14a Tch setze die Anfiihrungszeichen, denn ‘ Veda’ und 
‘indisch’ sind fiir diesen Kulturabschnitt als eigentliche 
Termini noch gar nicht anwendbar. 

15 Dieser Sinn liegt wohl sicher in Sat. Br. VII. 5. 2. 23 
purusam tat pasundm yajiiyam karoti tasmat purusa 
eva pasundm yajate. Eggeling (SBE 41) tibersetzt: 
‘He thus makes man the one among animals fit to 
sacrifice; whence man alone among animals performs 
sacrifice.’ Scharbau, a. a. O. 146 scheint auf diese Pointe 
nicht abzielen zu wollen. 
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Gétter zerteilten und es nun Sache des Opferers 
ward, die zerteilte Gottheit?® und seine eigene 
Menschennatur wieder zusammenzufiihren. Das 
Opfer hienieden wiederholt das von der Gottheit 
zuerst Getane (das ist Karman ‘ Werk’); und 
Bhakti, der spitere, aber im profanen und re- 
ligiésen Schrifttum schon friih knospende Name 
fiir die hingebende Liebe zu Gott,’ ist wértlich 
der ihr gespendete Anteil. Beide gehéren zusam- 
men, das Opfer muss liebend sorgsam dargebracht 
werden.’® Der Opferpraxis ist eigentlich nur die 
Aufgabe vorbehalten, die theoretische Grundlage 
ad oculos zu demonstrieren (20f.). Nunmehr wird 
die nachsichtige Beurteilung verstindlich, die C. 
an anderer Stelle den krassen Kohabitations- 
zeremonien beim Rossopfer angedeihen liasst. 
Freilich ist iiber diesen ASvamedha noch nicht das 
letzte Wort gesprochen; die von W. F. Albright 
und P. E. Dumont, A Parallel between Indic and 
Babylonian Sacrificial Ritual, JAOS 54. 107-28 
(1934) erdffnete Perspektive ist vieiversprechend. 

Der soeben leicht gestreiften Urmensch-Idee 


16 Eine alte Upanisad-Vorstellung in Brh. Ar. Up. 1. 4. 
1-4, wonach die Welt gezeugt wird durch das Verlangen 
der Wiedervereinigung der zur Schépfung gespaltenen 
minnlichen und weiblichen Halfte des Prajipati. Auf 
den analogen Mythus in Plato’s Symposium 189C-193D 
hat schon Deussen, Sechzig Upanisads 391 (1897) und 
Allg. Gesch. der Philosophie 1. 27. 264 (1907) hinge- 
wiesen; vgl. Scharbau 82f., 101 f., 116 und 110f. tiber 
Prajapati als Hermaphrodit. Keith, HOS 32. 613 (1925) 
sieht in jener Analogie ‘an excellent instance of what 
parallelisms can be adduced ’; schon vorher war A. Gétze 
auf das Thema mit weiter ausladenden Vergleichen 
eingegangen: Eine orphisch-arische Parallele, Z. f. Bud- 
dhismus 4. 170-75 (1922; keine Entlehnung aus Babylon 
{[K. Ziegler], sondern uralte Vorstellung der indo- 
iranischen Arier—kaum tiberzeugend), s. auch Géitze’s 
unten p. 246 angefiihrten Aufsatz. Zur orphischen 
Verbindung wichtig R. Garbe, Die Simkhya-Philosophie* 
129 (1917); er halt die Sarhkhya-Vorstellung, dass die 
Seele (dtman, pumas, purusa) reiner Geist, Denken (cin- 
midtra) oder stetiges Licht (prakdéa) ist, zweifellos fir 
die Quelle der gleichen Anschauung bei den Gnostikern. 
Keith a. a. O. 612 geht hierauf nicht ein. 

17 R. Garbe, Bhagavadgita* 39 ff. (1921); F. Edgerton, 
The Bhag. interpreted 74 (1925) mit der wichtigen Anm. 
214. 

1®Scharbau geht in der Christianisierung und Idea- 
lisierung etwas zu weit, wenn er sagt (a.a.O. 117 f.): 
‘ Gott opfert die Welt . . . “ Gott ist das Opfer” muss 
so als Fundamentalsatz gehért werden wie “ Gott ist die 
Liebe.” Liebe ist das Wesen des Opfers.’ Riihrt man an 
solche innerste Gefiihle, dann ist es unbillig zu ver- 
schweigen, dass das Hohelied der Liebe im Neuen Testa- 
ment (1 Kor. 13) in der religidsen Literatur nicht 
seinesgleichen hat. 
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kénnen wir nicht ausweichen. Auch W. Norman 
Brown will sie nicht umgehen, nur von Vergleichen 
des Purusa (RV. X. 90) mit Ymir, Mannus etc. 
(JAOS 51. 108, 114 [1931]) halt er nichts. Seine 
Analyse aus dem RV. selbst ist viel fruchtbarer, 
und namentlich fiir die Verse 5, 10, 11 hat er 
gliickliche Einfialle. Die Physiognomie des Purusa 
formt er aus Ziigen von Agni, Sirya und Visnu; 
so ergibt sich ihm ‘a combination of characteristics 
derived from them, fused in a rather shadowy way 
in a new unity, with especial reference to the sun’ 
(114). Dieser Fiihrung kann man sich anver- 
trauen, denn ohne solarisch-kosmische Interpreta- 
tion stehen wir dem ganzen Hymnus ratlos ge- 
geniiber. Den Ausgangspunkt sehe ich in der 
Gleichsetzung des geopferten Wesens mit dem 
Gotte und zwar mit Agni in seinen Erscheinungen 
als irdisches Opferfeuer und himmlisches Sonnen- 
feuer (cf. A. Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. II’. 391f. 
[1929]: das Ross beim Asvamedha ein Symbol der 
Sonne, aus der das Feuer stammt; Oldenberg, Rel. 
des Veda? 80 [1917]: zwischen Gott und Tier 
besteht im vedischen Kult eine gewisse Gemein- 
samkeit der Substanz). 

Nach Ablehnung der nordisch-germanischen 
Entsprechungen bleiben fiir Norman Brown 
‘derivative elements, which are treated with a 
rudimentary personification, perhaps faintly re- 
echoing an old folk notion’ (108). Dieser vor- 
sichtige Satz vertrigt sich mit der Mdéglichkeit, 
dass der RV. doch nicht ganz restlos ‘sources and 
nature’ des Purusa-Siikta erschépfe. Géotze ist 
davon iiberzeugt, dass der vorplatonische Zeus- 
Hymnus der Orphiker aufs Engste zu RV. X. 90 
gehére und die Orphik von Iran abhangig sei (ZIT 
II. 167-170 [1923]). H. S. Nyberg nimmt in 
seinem monumentalen Werk ‘Die Religionen des 
alten Iran’ (1938) darauf Bezug und sagt p. 391: 
‘Die Westiranier haben sehr friihzeitig die Lehre 
besessen und entwickelt, dass das Weltall und 
seine Erscheinungen und Elemente aus dem Leich- 
nam des Urmenschen erschaffen seien, und eine 
sorgfaltig ausgefiihrte Darstellung der Entsprech- 
ungen zwischen Makro- und Mikrokosmos, zwischen 
den Erscheinungen des Himmels und der Erde 
und dem menschlichen Kérper gab es in so alter 
Zeit, dass sie dem Hippokrates und seiner Schule 
(5.-4. Jh. v. Chr.) bekannt war. ... Die Lehre 
setzt ein urzeitliches Drama voraus, in dem der 
Urmensch getétet wurde; diese Vorstellung hat 
alte arische Wurzeln.’ Die Zuriickfiihrung auf das 
arische Altertum—wobei fast alle Forscher einer 
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sanguinischen Glaubigkeit erliegen; s. H. H. 
Schaeder’s Vorwort zum 1. Bande (1939) der 
Tranischen Forschungen — hatte Schaeder schon 
ZDMG 79. 203 (1925) vertreten; dem ‘ urzeit- 
lichen Drama’ Nyberg’s konform ist Schayer’s 
Darlegung Archiv Orientélni 7. 319-23 (1935). 
Sch. bringt eine mittelalterliche-russische Variante 
zum Purusa-Sikta mit Erwihnung von ‘ Kasten’ 
(Tsars, boyar-princes, orthodox peasants, aus Kér- 
perteilen von Adam), mdglicherweise entstanden 
durch indo-iranischen Einfluss im vorchristlichen 
Siidrussland. ‘The myth of the Cosmic man is of 
undoubted Asiatic origin ; nevertheless, it is neither 
Aryan nor Semitic, but belongs most probably to 
pre-Aryan and pre-Semitic civilization. . . .’ 

Spezifisch indisch ist an RV. X. 90, dass der 
Urmensch nur symbolisch getétet und zerteilt wird. 
Er ist nichts weniger als ein Leichnam, er ist eine 
Opfergabe voll strotzender Lebenskraft, aus der 
die Schépfung von Diesseits und Jenseits heraus- 
wachst. Auf dieser Stufe des Wissens gilt bereits 
das durch philosophisches (d.i. die Essenz erken- 
nendes) Denken dargebrachte Opfer mehr als das 
wirkliche; wir stehen, wie Liiders (1914) fiir 
Vasistha’s DharmaSastra erkannt hat, auf einem 
Brahmanen und Buddhisten gemeinsamen Boden 
(Festgabe Liiders 359f. [1940]). 

Der Opferer weilt wihrend der heiligen Hand- 
lung im goéttlichen Wahrheitsbereiche (satya). 
Spiter wird er wieder—es hért sich beinahe 
paradox an—er selbst und kehrt in die irdische 
Unwahrheit (anrta) zuriick, wo das nicht der 
kosmischen Ordnung (rta) Gemiisse herrscht. Ein 
ahnlicher Vorgang spielt sich bei der Spende des 
Soma ab; exoterisch betrachtet ist er ein Rausch- 
trank (sura), erst die priesterliche Mischung und 
Transsubstanziierung wandelt ihn zum wirklichen 
Soma, der, ins Feuer geschiittet, vom Munde des 
Gottes aufgenommen wird (C. 22f.; s. auch J. 
Hertel, Die arische Feuerlehre 1. 69, 75 [1925]). 
Wie sie erzielt wird und wie sie den Namuci- 
Mythus durchdringt und zur Geschlossenheit 
fiihrt, entwickelt iiberzeugend Murray Fowler, 
The Role of Sura in the myth of Namuci, JAOS 
62. 36-40 (1942) ; der Aufsatz liefert zugleich fiir 
C.’s Methode die Probe aufs Exempel. 


III 


Die Schlusshilfte von ©.’s Buch befasst sich 
mit dem Buddhismus; der ‘Introduction’ (45-9) 
folgen die Kapitel ‘The Myth’ (50-7) und ‘The 
Doctrine’ (58-74). Man werde nicht unruhig, 
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wenn es auf den ersten fliichtigen Blick scheint, 
als ob die solaren und astralen Allegorien von 
Senart und Kern aufs Neue ihren Tanz anheben. 
Ich wage zu C.’s Auslegungen einen Sub-Kom- 
mentar, indem ich fiir seine These ‘ Buddha is a 
solar deity descended from heaven to save both men 
and gods from all the ill .. .’ (50) eine erhebliche 
Milderung (oder Konzession?) aus einem der 
nichsten Absatze herauslese: ‘The Bodhisattva is, 
dogmatically, an originally mortal being’ und 
zuriickschlagend auf p. 45: ‘ Buddhist doctrine is 
propounded by an apparently historical founder, 
understood to have lived and taught in the sixth 
century B.c.’ Duldet C., dass man Gautama, so 
lange er Bodhisattva ist, den Menschenrang belasst 
und erst fiir die Beschreibung der im Buddha 
gereiften Fahigkeiten die Kulissen mit dem sich 
dariiber wélbenden Himmelsblau aufbaut (cf. 71), 
so brauchen sich die Képfe nicht zu erhitzen. Fiir 
die legendire Buddha-Biographie ( Asvaghosa nebst 
Vorliufern und Adepten) haben wir uns in andere 
Blatter zu vertiefen: um alles aus ihnen heraus- 
zuholen, dazu reicht, wie C. zugeben wird, der 
vedische Mythenschatz allein nicht aus. Unter- 
schreibe ich, dass ‘supernatural no more implies 
unnatural than super-essential implies unessen- 
tial’ (69), so ist es billig und statthaft, als Sockel 
fiir die Gleichung Buddha = paramapurusa, maha- 
purusa,’® nrtama (68, 71) einen gewohnlichen 
purusa, nr zu postieren. Gerade in der Art, wie 
die Stufe zum mahapurisa erklommen wurde, liegt 
der Beweis, dass Buddha sich nicht mit Sack und 
Pack in die Flut der die Upanisaden gebaérenden 
Zeit stiirzte. Es bleibt-genug des Originalen, um 
ihn zum indischen Sokrates zu stempeln. Ich kann 
keine Begeisterung dafiir aufbringen, dass C. (74) 
dem Buddha zusammen mit Agni,?° Indra, Krsna, 
Moses und Christus Weihrauch spendet. Dies lauft 
bestenfalls auf géttliche Begnadung (prasdda) 
hinaus; sie allein belichtet aber nicht in ganzer 
Spannweite die Marksteine solcher religidsen 
Ereignisse, von denen die Menschheit aufgewiihlt 
wird. 


1° Ich sehe hierin keine Erinnerung an RV. X. 90, wie 
sie Keith, Buddhist Philosophy 29 (1923) vorschwebt. Im 
buddhistischen Vokabular ist purisa der Normalmensch, 
und auch die Komposita vertuschen die Bedeutung des 
Simplex nicht. 

20 Harvard Journal of Asiatic Studies 4. 145 (1939) 
sagt C. in eigenartiger Variation der Senart’schen Idee: 
‘The historical Buddha is surely an euhemerisation of 
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Leicht begreiflich, dass die Kapitel iiber die 
Buddha-Legende und -Lehre zum Teil ineinander 
fliessen. Die LErérterung der metaphysischen 
Prinzipien beschleunigt diese Uhberleitung, fiir 
die C. die Verbindungspfosten vom Dharma zu 
Upanisaden, Plato und Meister Eckhart absteckt.** 
Das ist C.’s Domine; von seinen Vorgingern hat 
dasselbe Feld mit gleich kraftigem Pflug nur 
Friedrich Heiler beackert. Vielerorts, besonders 
in C.’s kurzem, aber ausnehmend bedeutsamem 
Aufsatz The ‘E’ at Delphi, Review of Religion 
1941, p. 18 f. wire ein Hinweis auf Heiler, Die 
Mystik in den Upanishaden, Z. f. Buddhismus 6. 
104-13 (1925), 205-36 (besonders 215) am Platze 
gewesen. 

Uber Dharma (71-3) ist das Meiste in die 
Anmerkungen hineingepfropft; um das Destillat 
in note 298 ‘there can be no doubt whatever of the 
equations dhamma = brahma — buddha = atta’ 
zu verstehen— und die nétigen  Vorbehalte zu 
machen, tut man gut, Magdalene u. Wilh. Geiger, 
Pali Dhamma (1921) und Th. Stcherbatsky, The 
central conception of Buddhism and the meaning 
of the word ‘ Dhamma’ (1923) beizuziehen. Stch, 
will die Geiger’sche Untersuchung, die ihm als 
‘purely philological’ nicht geniigt, philosophisch 
unterbauen. Aber auch seiner Weisheit letzter 
Schluss lautet (75): ‘What is dharma? It is 
inconceivable! It is subtle! No one will ever be 
able to tell what its real nature (dharmasvabhava) ! 
It is transcendental!’ Angesichts dieses Ergeb- 
nisses ist die von ihm geriigte schiefe Auslegung 
des plur. dharmah (Geiger 80; vgl. jetzt H. v. 
Glasenapp, Zur Geschichte der buddhistischen 
Dharma-Theorie, ZDMG 92. 383-420 [1938]) 8 
nicht gar so folgenschwer ; denn der obige Endsatz 
lauft auf die sattsam bekannte Unbestimmbarkeit 
(nett, neti) des Brahman hinaus, und Geiger (7, 
77) steht nicht an zu erkliren, dass Dhamma fiir 
den Buddhisten dasselbe bedeutet, wie Brahman 


the Vedic Agni.’ Keinem der beiden Gelehrten kann ich 
hier folgen. 

*1 Mit seiner Ablehnung eines Zusammenhangs zwischen 
Buddhismus, Yoga, griechischer und christlicher Mystik 
steht Har Dayal, The Bodhisattva Doctrine 235 f. (1932) 
wohl isoliert da. 

#2 §, jetzt auch SpA 72f., 75, 79; Hinduism 17. 

**Der Aufsatz hat den Vorzug, dass er auf Fortent- 
wicklung und Ausgestaltung der Theorie achtet, cf. 384, 
404, 412ff.—Ob der nach 420 fiir die WZKM vor- 
bereitete Artikel v. G.’s ‘ Der Ursprung der buddhistischen 
Dharma-Theorie’ erschienen ist, kann ich derzeit nicht 
feststellen. 
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fiir den brahmanischen Philosophen. Richtig und 
wichtig ist hierbei die Geiger’sche Voraussetzung, 
dass Buddha mit voller Absicht den Dhamma- 
Begriff an die Stelle des Brahman gesetzt hat; 
schon vorher in feierlich-heilige Héhe gehoben, 
schien er ihm gut verwendbar als Benennung seiner 
Lehre, die auf der altvedischen Weltordnung (ria) 
fussend zum Heil fiihren sollte. Nur eine allmah- 
liche Entwicklung kann von der Ablésung des 
Brahman durch Dhamma zur Gleichwertigkeit 
beider Termini gefiihrt haben. Dhammaydna und 
brahmaydna werden kongruent wie dhammacariya 
und brahmacariya; letzteres darf man also nur auf 
das Neutrum Brahman beziehen, das in jener Zeit 
mit dem masc. Brahman nichts mehr gemein hatte 
(gegen Geiger 77).** 

Die Anniherung des Dharma an den Atman*® 
ist viel weniger intim; die Upanisad-Parallele 
Brahman-Atman wirkt sich hier kaum aus (Geiger 
78f.; so auch Keith, Buddhist Philosophy 71 
[1923] mit Textbelegen). Entstehen und Ver- 
gehen als ewiges Fliessen, dem man nur im Nirvana 
entrinne, blieb die Losung des alten Buddhismus, 
solange die Frage nach dem Wohin die nach dem 
Woher (dem Angelpunkt des Brahman) zu unter- 
driicken vermochte und ein, wenn auch noch so 
leiser, positiver Bescheid auf die erste Frage zu 


*4 Geiger hitte auch Tathagata, den Triiger des dhamma, 
vom masc. brahman abriicken sollen. — Bemerkenswert 
fiir den ungehemmten Synkretismus ist, was er (nach 
Sarkar) iiber den Gott Dharma im modernen Hin- 
duismus, besonders Bengalens, mitteilt und als bud- 
dhistische Nachwirkung auslegt. Dharma gilt da als 
Adi-Buddha und wird dem Schépfer Brahma gleichge- 
setzt, die Sakti des Buddha ist aus dem Sinya, der 
Leere, erschaffen und mit Sahgha, der Gemeinde, zur 
Trinitaét vereinigt. 

** Zur linguistischen Vorgeschichte von dtman s. F. 
Edgerton, Language 19. 116f. (1943). Die etymolo- 
gische Entsprechung von ‘Atem’ lehnt Hertel, Abh. 
Sachs. Ges. Wiss., philol.-hist. Kl. 41. 111, 118, 140 (1931) 
ab— wohl zu Unrecht, wie z.B. das Material bei H. 
Oertel, The background of the pantheistic monism of 
the Upanisads, Oriental Studies ... OC. B. Pavry 357 f. 
(1933) zeigt. Vgl. Garbe, Die Sdmkhya-Philosophie* 
355.— Von sicher uralten arischen Vorstufen der in- 
dischen Atem-Mythologie (prana ete.) ist Nyberg a. a. O. 
454 tiberzeugt. Coomaraswamy’s Stellung zum Atman- 
Thema (Hinduism 19 mit note 97) ist am besten 
erdrtert in seiner Besprechung von Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
What was the Original Gospel in Buddhism? (1938), 
JAOS 58. 679-86 (1938), ferner in The reinterpretation 
of Buddhism, New Ind. Antiquary 2. 575-90 (1939); 
besonders hilfreich hier die Deutung von Gita VI. 5f. 
(580). 
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umgehen war. Weltenanfang und Weltenende, 
Grenzen von Zeit und Raum: dariiber wiinschte 
man keinen Streit und Hader. Und was die Atman- 
Theorie anlangte, so lag Buddha weniger am 
Widerspruch als daran, das ganze Thema von der 
Tagesordnung abgesetzt zu sehen;** man solle 
weder fiir die bejahende noch fiir die verneinende 
Entscheidung iiber den Atman eintreten, weil man 
itiber diese Dinge einfach nichts wisse.** Daher 
diese ‘eigenartige, in der Mitte schwebende Auf- 
fassung des ganzen Problems’ (Oldenberg, Buddha‘ 
327). 

Zu der schier uniibersehbaren Literatur iiber 
Nirvana hatte C. ansehnliches Material im HJAS 
4. 156-63 (1939) ,?* cf. 184-8 beigesteuert ; er greift 
das Thema jetzt (63f.) nochmals auf. Es ist auch 
nach der Klarung durch Oldenberg (Buddha‘ 
303 ff.) und Beckh (Buddhismus II. 127 [1920]) 
angebracht, auf die Grundbedeutung ‘ausatmen,’ 
‘verwehen,’ ‘erléschen’ zu pochen und das transi- 
tive ‘ausléschen’ ganz beiseite zu lassen.?® An der 
‘despiration in god’ (63) huscht C. mit der blossen 
Sanskrit-Aequivalenz (brahmanirvanam rcchati, 
Gita VI. 15; II. 72) eilig voriiber. Es scheint mir, 
dass dieses Kompositum auf Brahman und Nirvana 
und ihre Korrelation neues Licht ergiesst. 

Als Emile Senart seinen Aufsatz ‘ Nirvana’ fiir 


2° Vgl. E. J. Thomas, The history of Buddhist thought 
119 (1933). Der Satz p. 96 ‘ Buddhism makes no men- 
tion of Brahma (n.) as the one reality, or of any identity 
of this with the itman’ wire mit Einschrinkungen zu 
versehen. 

27 Vgl. J. N. Rawson, The Katha Upanisad 43 (1934); 
H. v. Glasenapp, Hat Buddha die Unsterblichkeit der 
Seele gelehrt?, Forschungen und Fortschritte 13. 86 
(1937), spater (Unsterblichkeit und Erlésung in den 
indischen Religionen 11 f. [1938]) erklirt v. Gl. Buddha’s 
Konzession einer individuellen statischen Seele als im 
Interesse einer populiren Darlegung der Karma-Lehre 
gelegen. 

**P. 162, n. 15, ist die Anwendung des (auch nicht 
unumschrinkt giiltigen) Grundsatzes ‘funeral rites in 
a traditional society are occasions, not of grief, but of 
rejoicing’ auf Tanz, Gesang und Instrumentalmusik bei 
Buddha’s Hinscheiden nicht in Bausch und Bogen gutzu- 
heissen. Ethnologisch ist zeremonielles ‘ Betanzen’ oft 
durchaus kein ‘rejoicing.’ Ubrigens gilt jener Grundsatz 
nicht fiir die ganze ‘traditional society’; Wahrneh- 
mungen bei Totenfeiern in den siidindischen Nilgiri 
belehrten mich hieriiber. 

** Allenfalls wire Therigitha 116 fiir letztere Be- 
deutung heranzuziehen, aber hier fihrt dichterische 
Lizenz das Wort: Die Nonne auf ihrer Lagerstitte 
driickt mit einer Nadel den Lampendocht hinein, das ist 
wie das Nirvana der Lampe (sicith gahetvana vattim 
okassayam’aham padipasseva nibbdnam ...). 
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das Album Kern (1903) schrieb, versprach er sich, 
auf Dahlmann’s gleichbetiteltes Buch (1896) ge- 
stiitzt, vom Epos Belehrung, wie sich der Begriff 
Nirvana entwickelt hitte; er nahm die ‘double 
notion de calme et de bonheur . . . intimement 
liées a ’idée de Brahma’ (101) als Resultat des 
natiirlichen Prozesses hin, ‘ que le bouddhisme, qui 
a tant emprunté, se soit, avec d’autres termes 
similaires, approprié nirvana’ (102). Brahma- 
nirvana wertete er nicht héher denn als einfaches 
Aequivalent von brahma oder nirvana allein und 
iibersetzte es demgemiiss ‘le nirvana qu’est brahma’ ; 
dass es nur sechsmal belegbar sei und zwar in der 
Gita und im Bhagavata-Purana, schlug er sich 
in der Weise zu Faden, dass sich im dltesten Bud- 
dhismus Hinweise auf eine vom visnuitischen Yoga 
abgesplitterte Sekte finden und in eben diese 
Richtung der Bhagavata-Tradition die buddhis- 
tische Entlehnung von Nirvana weise (103 f.). 
Oldenberg hat in seiner Kritik Dahlmanns, die 
im iibrigen einen sehr wohlwollenden Ton an- 
schlug, die masslose Uberschitzung des Alters der 
indischen Epen beanstandet. Jetzt werden sich 
nur wenige noch soweit versteigen, dass sie die 
Gita iiber Buddha hinaufriicken. Literargeschicht- 
lich senkt sich die Wage tief zu Gunsten der 
Prioritét des buddhistischen Nirvana-Glaubens. 
Sie involviert keinen Aufruhr gegen die Ortho- 
doxie ; immerhin gehdrt sie zu den Ziigen, in denen 
sich der Buddhismus vom Brahmanismus unter- 
scheidet und die nach C. (45) nur in der Ein- 
bildung des oberflichlichen Forschers ihr Wesen 
treiben. Ich bedauere mich solchem Tadel nicht 
entziehen zu kénnen. ‘The word nirvana does not 
occur in the Brahmanical literature before BG 
[ Bhagavad-Gita] ’ schreibt C. 80; mehr bei Edger- 
ton, JAOS 62.154 (1942): ‘nirvana occurring 
first in such texts as the BG and in Pali Buddhist 
texts; the genuine Upanisads do not contain it, 
though they have roughly equivalent expressions.’ 
Das ist behutsamer formuliert als Oldenberg’s 
Satz, der zwar einriumt, dass Dahlmann’s MBh- 
Zitate fiir Nirvana ‘aller Wahrscheinlichkeit nach 
aus wesentlich jiingerer Zeit stammen als die alt- 
buddhistische Literatur,’ dann jedoch fortfahrt: 
‘An sich aber ist es durchaus glaublich, dass das 
Schlagwort Nirvana der brahmanischen Spekula- 
tion ebenso friih, wenn nicht friiher, geliufig ge- 
wesen ist, als derjenigen der Sekten’ (Buddha‘ 
310).*° Heiler entwickelt triftige Griinde, weshalb 


*°Dasselbe Schwanken 326f.: ‘Kein Zweifel, dass 
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ihm der Nirvana-Gedanke als ‘urbuddhistisch’ 
gilt (Die buddhistische Versenkung? 50 [1922]; 
man lese den ganzen Abschnitt von p. 36 an; 
p. 48 reiht er Nirvana unter die ‘spezifisch bud- 
dhistischen Seelenzustinde, und kurz zuvor 
riihmt er die ‘religiése Schépferkraft des alten 
Buddhismus’). 

Diametral engegengesetzt urteilt Hermann Beckh 
in seinem sonst so verdienstvollen Handbuch. Er 
verabsiumt es die lexikalische Lagerung von 
brahma-nirvana nachzupriifen und hat deshalb 
kaum einen Zweifel, dass der Buddhismus in der 
Prigung des technischen Ausdrucks ‘ Nirvana’ 
ebensowenig wie mit anderen Ausdriicken schépfe- 
risch gewesen ist, sondern ihn einer schon vor- 
handenen brahmanischen Terminologie entlehnt 
hat; in dem blossen Weglassen von brahma, also 
in etwas rein Negativem, bestehe, ausserlich be- 
trachtet, das einzige Besondere des Buddhismus. 
Dieses Weglassen des Wortes brahma hinge mit 
dem innersten Wesen des Buddhismus zusammen 
(Buddhismus 27. 126 [1920]).* 

Nein, brahmanirvaéna ist keine buddhistische 
Zusammenspannung, sondern eine Abwehr-Mass- 
regel der ‘Gegenreformation, um dem Nirvana- 
Apparat ein Paroli zu bieten, den sich der Bud- 
dhismus Jahrhunderte friiher fiir seine Zwecke 
eigens konstruiert hatte. Die Anfiigung des Wortes 
Nirvana war eine propagandistisch schatzbare Aus- 
weitung von brahma; fiir Buddha’s Nirvana hin- 
gegen wire die Auftriebskraft des Wortes brahma 
mehr als problematisch gewesen. Es ist kein 
sonderliches Wagnis, in einem Verse wie Gité 
I. 24 eine beabsichtigte Kontamination von Brah- 
manismus und Buddhismus zu vermuten. Die 
vielen Synonyme fiir nirvana, die mit der Zeit 
gebrauchlich wurden, zeigen, wie man sich iiber- 
legte, das buddhistische Ideal durch neu gemiinzte 
Bezeichnungen aus dem altbrahmanischen Wort- 
schatz in Kurs zu setzen.™ 

Eine Sache fiir sich ist die Briicke vom Brahman 


die Idee des Nirvana aus der des Brahma erwachsen ist. 
Aber doch welche Kluft liegt zwischen den beiden.’ 

1B. C. Law, Concepts of Buddhism (1937) folgert 
p. 817. aus Majjh. Nik. I, p. 4 willkiirlich, dass Nirvina 
schon zur Zeit des entstehenden Buddhismus ‘ ultimate 
category of Indian religious thought’ gewesen sei. De 
facto wird einfach die Anschauung des «ssutavd (aéruta- 
vant) = ‘ ungelehrt ’ den Wissenden, d.&. Tathagata und 
den Bhikkhu, gegeniibergestellt. 

*? Vgl. H. Kern, Manual o/ Indian Buddhism 53° (1896), 
wo u.a. aus Caraka Santi, amrta, brahman, nirvana in 
einer Reihe aufgezihlt werden. 
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zum Nirvana. Dass Buddha auf die Brahman- 
Spekulationen ein wachsames Auge hatte, ist 
selbstverstindlich und bleibt es auch, wenn Hop- 
kins’ viel bestrittene (mir gar nicht unwahr- 
scheinlich diinkende) Ansicht Recht behalt, dass 
im 6. Jh. v. Chr. noch keine einzige Upanisad 
fertig redigiert vorlag (JAOS 22.336 [1901]). 
Aber Buddha wusste, dass und warum er, ohne 
seinen Landsleuten das Liebste aus dem Herzen 
zu reissen, andere Wege einschlug; es wird kein 
Zufall sein, dass im Kanon wohl an Kompositis 
mit dem Neutrum brahman als Vorderglied kein 
Mangel ist,** der klar ausgearbeitete Upanisaden- 
Begriff als selbstindiges Schlagwort aber ausge- 
schaltet bleibt. Buddha wollte seine Lehre nicht in 
das Prokrustes-Bett des (wenn auch unfertigen, so 
doch diskutierten) Upanisaden-Systems zwangen. 
Nichts desto weniger wird H. v. Glasenapp’s ver- 
bliiffender Satz: ‘Man hat kein Recht die Idee 
des Nirvana mit der des Brahma zu verbinden’ 
(ZDMG 92.407 [1938]) schwerlich Zustimmung 
finden, und mit seiner Behauptung ‘ Brahma be- 
zeichne im Pali-Kanon nie ein unpersdnliches 
Absolutum, sondern den hiéchsten persdnlichen 
Gott, der die Welt schafft und regiert’ verhalt es 
sich keinen Deut anders. Glattweg sei zugegeben, 


dass Buddha’s Lippen sich fiir Brahman als 
Urgrund der Welt nicht dffnen ; aber das Aufgehen 
in Brahman und das Erléschen in Nirvana sind 
Eriésungsziele, deren Verwandtschaftsband auch 
dann nicht gelockert wird, wenn die durch Olden- 


berg’s Buddha (326ff.) popular gewordenen 
Udana- und Itivuttaka-Zitate*™ iiber die Stitte 
des jenseits alles Vorstellbaren befindlichen Unge- 
borenen nicht zum altesten Erbgut des Buddhismus 
gehéren sollten. Mir hinterlassen sie den Ein- 
druck, als ob der Tathagata persénlich mit ihrem 
Vortrag die erkenntnisfahigsten Jiinger zum Borne 
der Weisheit hatte geleiten wollen. Ich raume 


** Es nimmt Wunder, dass Oldenberg in der gewichtigen 
Anm. zu 73f. seines Buddha‘ brahmabhita zum masc. 
brahman stellt; C.’s schon zitierte note 298 (p. 85) tilgt 
jede Unbestimmtheit. Noch eindeutiger ist das Kom- 
positum brahmakdya, das gewiss nichts mit dem Gotte 
Brahma zu tun hat, aber es kommt nur selten im Kanon 
vor. Den Titel des Brahmajila-Sutta, das stellenweise 
die brahmanischen Ideen von Entstehung und Untergang 
der Welt ironisiert, tibersetzen Whitney-Lanman HOS 8. 
580 ‘ the boss-net, the master-net,’ R. Otto Franke, Digha- 
nikdya 1. 47 (1913) ‘ Netz des umfassenden Wissens.’ 

**Tch glaube nicht, dass Oldenberg sie spiter als 
minder beweiskraftig angesehen hat, wie E. J. Thomas 
(s. oben Anm. 26) 129 f. meint. 
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jedoch ein, dass es ein heikles Ding ist, das Grund- 
gewebe der echten Buddha-Lehre zu entwirren. 
Steht Kénig ASoka, der ungefahr 210 Jahre 
nach Buddha’s Tod gekrént wurde, noch ganz auf 
dem Boden der von dem Erhabenen verkiindeten 
Lehre? Aus F. W. Thomas’ Chapter XX, Aéoka, 
the imperial patron of Buddhism (CHI I. 495-513 
[1922]) hat man zur Kennzeichnung der Stellung, 
die der politisch und sozial gleich energische 
Herrscher zum Buddhismus einnahm, 6fters die 
Berufung auf die Tatsache hervorgeholt, dass in 
seinen Inschriften ‘the word and the idea of 
Nirvana fail to occur... he believes in the gods 
and would have his people strive for heaven. 
Nevertheless, ASoka was undoubtedly a Buddhist; 
he became a lay disciple and then a monk .. .’ 
(504f.). Man kann das Fazit nicht besser ziehen. 
So wenig wie Buddha ist Asoka feindselig gegen 
die Brahmanen, deren menschliche Schwiachen 
keiner von beiden verkannte, vorgegangen; so 
wenig wie Buddha hat Asoka den Glauben an 
Gétter und eine Himmelsbelohnung fiir die Guten 
angetastet. Svarga und Nirvina waren Gegenpole 
geworden wie Brahma und Brahman, wie Marchen- 
Urgrund und Schulphilosophie.** Der Buddhismus 
hat unter der Regierung des Ménchskénigs (ca, 
274-236) weder den Willen noch die Kraft be- 
sessen die anderen Landesreligionen aufzusaugen ; 
die Art der Entfaltung und Einkapselung des 
Mahayana in Japan und die Infiltrierung des 
Taoismus mit (nicht immer erquicklichen) bud- 
dhistischen Praktiken sind gute Parallelen. Der 
Dharma, den die Asoka-Edikte in die Tat um- 
setzen wollen, hat aus dem kéniglichen Ordens- 
mitglied keinen Einsiedler, geschweige denn einen 
Yogin-artigen Asketen gemacht; bei den Auf- 
trigen, die den Sendboten in die Nachbarlinder 


mitgegeben wurden, haben neben persdnlichen 


**Gute Bemerkungen bei D. R. Bhandarkar, Aéoka* 
118 ff. (1932), besonders 129: ‘The doctrine of heaven 
and hell is especially the layman’s religion, the . . . goal 
of Nirvana being reserved for a Bhiksu. This was just 
the view of Buddha.’ (S. oben Anm. 10.) E. Hultzsch, 
Inscriptions of Asoka (New ed.), Corpus Inscriptionum 
Indicarum 1. liv (1925) erinnert zweckmissig an den 
Dhammapada-Vers 126: saggamh sugatino yanti pari- 
nibbant’ andsavd. In den Himmel gehen also die Guten, 
das héhere Parinirvina-Ziel erreichen nur die tiber alle 
Sinnesbenommenheit Erhabenen.—Dass ASoka’s Nichter- 
wihnung des Nirvana ein friiheres Stadium buddh. 
Theologie oder Metaphysik anzeige als das des Dhamma- 
pada, in dem sich der Buddhismus in statu nascendi 
zeige (Hultzsch p. xlix, liii), kann ich mir nicht zusam- 
menreimen. 
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Liebhabereien auch Politik und Prestige laut 
mitgesprochen,*® und die Nennung der finf 
Kénige von Syrien, Agypten, Mazedonien, Cyrene 
und Epirus im 13. Felsenedikt (zwischen 258 und 
250) zeigt, dass ASoka den grossen Ereignissen in 
der hellenistischen Welt sein Ohr lieh. Er stand 
also voll bewusst und umsichtig im Staatsleben ; 
ob dieses aber so ‘konservative’ Formen annahm, 
dass man mit R. Fick, Die buddhistische Kultur 
und das Erbe Alexanders des Grossen 3, 6 etc. 
(1933) die alte buddhistische Kultur nicht als 
rein ménchisch, sondern in erster Linie als aristo- 
kratisch-kriegerisch charakterisieren kénnte, be- 
zweifle ich; zwischen diesen Extremen lauft eine 
breite Mittelstrasse, und dort ist die Wahrheit. 
Im Dr. 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar Commemo- 
ration Volume 264-73 (Madras 1936) ** will A. 
Venkatasubbiah Asoka vom Buddhismus losreissen 
und ihm eine dem Akbar’schen Eklektizismus ahn- 
liche indische Universai-Religion andichten, die er 
Aryanism oder Arya-dharma nennt, ‘one catholic 
religion in India,’ und in einer Riickschau bis 
zum 5. Jh. n. Chr. fiir die Dravida des spaitmittel- 
alterlichen Kanaresen-Landes zuschneidet. Die 
Mischung von Siva- und Buddhakult auf Java 
und in Hinterindien hat offenbar sein Urteil 
beeinflusst, aber die religidsen Schichten, von 
denen die Pilger Fa hien und Hiuen tsang ein 
Bild entwerfen, darf man nicht iiber denselben 
Kamm scheren.—Von V. R. R. Dikshitar’s Zelo- 
tismus, der es iiber sich gewinnt, den Buddhismus 
‘a misguided child of Hinduism’ zu heissen (The 
Mauryan policy 260f. [1932]) lohnt es kaum zu 
sprechen—faux pas eines Hindu, der durch die 
triibe Brille des religidsen Chauvinismus schaut. 
Fiir sein—friihere Ausserungen von Vinc. A. Smith 
und anderen an Radikalismus iibertrumpfendes— 
Diktum, ASoka’s Glauben enthalte ‘nothing of 
Buddhist spirit’ (250), ruft er Kern als Zeugen 
auf; das aus dem Zusammenhang gerissene Zitat 
(259) wird durch das Gesamturteil iiber Asgoka 


*5 Vgl. R. Mookerji, Asoka 169 (1928) ; fiir die Gegen- 
seite gilt dasselbe. Ptolemius II war fiir indische Ele- 
fantenjagd und iiberhaupt fiir exotische Tiere interessiert, 
s. O. Stein, Indologica Pragensia 1. 50 (1929). 

** Der vorhergehende Aufsatz von Gurty Venkat Rao 
(Agoka’s Dhamma 252-63) sieht die Dinge niichterner. 
‘Probably the Buddhism in his days was in transitory 
state from Hinayina to Mahiyaina’— diese Vermutung 
hat auch V. Lesnj, Zur Frage nach dem Wert des Pali- 
kanons, Archiv Orientdlnt 7.324-27 (1935) ausgesprochen ; 
s. auch S. Schayer itiber ‘ precanonical Buddhism’ ib. 
121 ff. 
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widerlegt, das dieser hollindische Gelehrte in seinen 
vielgelesenen Werken gefallt hat. Im iibrigen tilgt 
m. E. das innerhalb der oben angegebenen Jahre 
in Fels gegrabene Bhabri-Edikt jeden Schatten 
eines Zweifels, dass der Kénig ‘zu Buddha seine 
Zuflucht genommen’ hat. 


IV 


Indien und die hellenistische Welt standen sich, 
wie wir gesehen haben, um die Mitte des dritten 
vorchr. Jhs. nicht fremd gegeniiber. Geschichtlich 
einwandfrei bezeugt ist diese Tatsache zuerst 
durch die ASoka-Erlasse; literarhistorisch be- 
trachtet sind die indisch-alexandrinischen Bezie- 
hungen ein halbes Jahrhundert alter. Vom Griinder 
der Seleukiden-Dynastie, dem syrischen Konig 
Seleukos Nikator (312-280) war an den Hof der 
Maurya nach Pataliputra (— Patna) der Grieche 
Megasthenes abgeordnet worden. Waren uns die 
Aufzeichnungen dieses gewandten Schriftstellers, 
der sich seine Aufschliisse aus allen Winkeln des 
dffentlichen und hiuslichen Lebens zusammenholte, 
in sauberer Ausarbeitung, wie Inhalt und Umfang 
es verdienten, iiberliefert, so besissen wir fiir das 
mit echter Geschichtsschreibung so erschreckend 
kiimmerlich bedachte Gross-Indien eine ethno- 
graphische Quelle von iiberraschender Ergiebigkeit. 
Aber auch in ihrer fragmentarischen Tradierung 
tragen die ‘Indika’ des Megasthenes zur Aus- 
fiillung der Liicken wumseres volkerkundlichen 
Wissens bei. Die einschlagige Literatur ist von 
betrichtlichem Umfang; die beste Zusammen- 
fassung ist zwei hervorragenden Arbeiten von 
Otto Stein gegliickt: Megasthenes und Kautilya, 
Sitzungsberichte d. Akad. d. Wiss. Wien 191, 
Abhdl. 5 (1922; iv, 336 p.) und Real-Encyclop. 
Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll 29. 230-326 [1931]. 

Da ist nun recht wundersam, welche Meinung 
sich Megasthenes iiber die indische Philosophie 
gebildet hat. Den von Strabo—ist dieser beim Ver- 
gleich mit Plato Referent oder glossiert er auf 
eigene Kosten ? —iiberlieferten Mitteilungen iiber 
den weltschaffenden Gott, der im Universum ent- 
halten ist, iiber das Wasser bei der Entstehung 
des Kosmos, iiber die Seele u. s. w. folgt in Fragm. 
41 ein Passus aus Clemens Alexandrinus—dieser 
selbst nennt die Worte ¢avepwrara—, dem zufolge 
Megasthenes behauptet, dass alles von den Alten 
(sc. griech. Philosophen) tiber die Natur Gesagte 
auch von den Philoscphen ausserhalb Griechen- 
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lands erzihlt werde:**’ von den Brahmanen bei 
den Indern einerseits, von den Juden in Syrien 
andererseits. 

Diese sicherlich nicht uniiberlegt hingeworfene 
Ausserung, nach deren Masstab Griechen, indische 
Brahmanen und syrische Juden ausgangs des 4. 
Jhs. vor Chr. philosophisch gleich gut beschlagen 
gewesen wiren, hat den bekannten Grizisten 
Werner Jaeger zu einem Exkurs angeregt, der in 
sein Buch ‘ Diokles von Karytos. Die griechische 
Medizin und die Schule des Aristoteles’ 134-53 
(1938) eingeschaltet ist. Der Indologe entlehnt 
daraus dankbar das Folgende: 

Der Peripatetiker Klearchos von Soloi auf 
Cypern lisst im Dialog Mepi trvov seinen Lehrer 
Aristoteles sagen: Die Juden wohnen in Cidle- 
syrien und sind Abkémmlinge der indischen Phi- 
losophen ; diese heissen bei den Indern Kalanoi,** 
bei den Syrern aber Juden. 

Nun erzihlt der Klearchos-Dialog von der Be- 
gegnung, die Aristoteles in Asien mit einem Juden 
hatte. Sie kann nur in Kleinasien, entweder in 
Atarneus oder in Assos, stattgefunden haben, wohl 
zwischen 347 und 345 v. Chr. Es ist die bald 
nach Plato’s Tod beginnende Periode des klein- 
asiatischen Aufenthaltes, dessen Erfahrungen nach 


Jaeger’s Darstellung (Aristotle 116 ff. [1934]) so 
entscheidend fiir Aristoteles’ spiteres Leben waren. 
Flavius Josephus, Contra Apionem I, 181 redigiert 
den Aristoteles-Bericht iiber jene Zusammenkunft : 
‘He came to converse with me and some of the 
other members of our school to test our learning. 


*™ Text bei Breloer-Bémer (s. unten Anm, 41) 30.— 
Adyera: tibersetzt Jaeger ‘gelehrt wird’; das sagt wohl 
zu viel, vgl. seine Studien eur Entstehungsgeschichte der 
Metaphysik des Aristoteles 138 ff. (1912) ; H. Leisegang, 
Real-Encyclop. Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll 25. 1035 f. (1926). 

** Megasthenes schreibt wie gesagt Bpaxmaves. Uber die 
Unterscheidung von Brahmanen und Anhingern des 
Kalanos bei Nearch (Strabo) vgl. Jaeger, Diokles 141?. 
Zum Thema Kalanos vermerke ich noch R. Fick, Der 
indische Weise Kalanos und sein Flammentod, Géttinger 
Nachrichten, Phil.-hist. Klasse, N. F. II. 1 (1938) und 
die Besprechung von H. Weller, OLZ 1939, 759f. (die 
Beiziehung von H. Berve’s zweibindigem Werk Das 
Alexanderreich auf prosopographischer Grundlage [1926] 
hiitte sich empfohlen). Zu Kalanos bei Philo s. E. R. 
Goodenough, An introduction to Philo Judaeus 60 
(1940); Text bei Breloer-Biémer (unten Anm. 41) 54f. 
In der europi&ischen Literatur tiber Indien macht wohl 
P. v. Bohlen’s Zitat den Anfang; er vermerkt aus Flavius 
Josephus, Contra Apionem 1 die ‘ fabelhafte ’ Mitteilung, 
der Peripatetiker Klearchos lasse die Juden von dem 
Kalanus und einer Sekte dieses Namens abstammen 
(Das alte Indien 1. 289 [1830]). 
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But as one who had been intimate with many 
cultivated persons (2oAAois trav év madeia), it was 
rather he who imparted to us something of his own 
(mwapedidov 7 paddAov dy eyev).’ 

Ist hier ein wirkliches Erlebnis geschildert oder 
tischt Klearchos nur eine hiibsche Anekdote auf, 
mit der er die Verwandtschaft aristotelischer Phi- 
losophie und jiidischer Religion symbolisieren 
wollte? Jaeger trifft keine endgiiltige Entschei- 
dung, aber er empfindet sichtlich, dass hier auf 
das internationale Gemeinschaftsgefiihl in der 
Pflege der Wissenschaft einiges Licht fallt.** Ich 
sehe deshalb in diesem Zusammenhang Polit. VII. 
14 als nicht belanglos an, wo sich Aristoteles fiir 
den Abstand der indischen Fiirsten von ihren 
Untertanen — wobei er nach den vorangehenden 
Worten an kérperliche und geistige Uberlegenheit 
denkt *°— auf den (auch aus Kleinasien stam- 
menden) Skylax beruft. Und wenn etliche Jahr- 
zehnte spiter Zeno, dessen Heimat Cypern ist, auf 
den Inder exemplifiziert, der sich lieber résten 
lisst, als dass er den Darlegungen iiber den 
Schmerz zuhéren miisste,** so kénnen doch wohl 
nur die Kalanos-Geschichten dem Stoiker das 
Beispiel in den Mund gelegt haben.*?/* 

Nach Jaeger (Diokles 137-39) ist eine Uher- 
einstimmung von Klearchos und Theophrast 
(+288/7) zu Unrecht statuiert worden. Letzterer 
sieht die Religion der Juden als eine Art Phi- 
losophie an und raumt ihnen als dirdcodor 7d yévos 


** Aristotle 116 (in der deutschen Ausgabe p. 117 noch 
nicht enthalten) ; J. of Religion 18. 130 (1938) ; Diokles 
138, 140. An letzterer Stelle fiigt Jaeger bei, dass der 
Josephus-Text schon von J. Bernays, Theophrast’s Schrift 
iiber Frémmigkeit 111 (1866) mit Theophrast verglichen 
wurde. 

“oF. R. Bevan, CHI 1. 393 (1922) tibersetzt wohl 
etwas tiberscharf ‘of a superior race.’ Man erinnert 
sich unwillkiirlich der Mitanni-Oberschicht (unten p. 
258).—P. 394 folgt hier die auch nicht ganz irrelevante 
Strophe aus Aschylus tiber die auf Kamelen reitenden 
Inderinnen, und p. 330f. erwihnt A. V. W. Jackson 
Xenophon’s (verlissigen?) Bericht tiber indische Ge- 
sandte bei Cyrus.—Zur ‘ special kingly race’ in Persien, 
Indien und Griechenland s. E. R. Goodenough, The 
political philosophy of Hellenistic kingship, Yale Class. 
Studies 1. 63, 84 ff. (1928). 

“1 Clemens Alex, Stromata II, 20. 125. 1; Text bei B. 
Breloer et F. Bémer, Fontes historiae religionum indi- 
carum 31 (1939). Vgl. J. Bidez, La Cité du Monde et 
la Cité du Soleil chez les Stoiciens, Ac. de Belgique, Bull. 
classe des lettres 18. 252 (1932). 

**/* Vgl. p. 4 der in Anm. 38 genannten Abhandlung 
von Fick, wo es sich mit Aristobul’s anonymem Hinweis 
ahnlich verhilt. 
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évres eine gewisse Sonderstellung inmitten der 
Vélker Syriens ein; von den Nachrichten des 
Megasthenes und Klearchos sei dies vollig zu 
trennen. Es muss aber, fahrt Jaeger fort (141 f.), 
zwischen Megasthenes und Klearch eine literarische 
Beziehung obwalten. Klearch kannte als geborener 
Cyprier die Juden und war mit ihrer religidsen 
Weisheit irgendwie in Berthrung gekommen. 
Megasthenes lagen Beobachtungen des indischen 
und jiidischen Bildungsstandes sowohl durch seinen 
friiheren Wohnort wie durch das ihm itibertragene 
diplomatische Amt sehr nahe.** Seine ‘Indika’ 
sind gegen 292 vor Chr. abgefasst, jedenfalls vor 
Klearch’s Dialog. 

Jaeger widerlegt damit die Chronologie von M. 
Radin, The Jews among the Greeks and Romans 
86 (1915). Von Belang fiir Klearch’s Leicht- 
gliubigkeit — falls Diogenes Laertius richtige 
Angaben macht**—§ist aber, dass er zwischen 
indischen Gymnosophisten und persischen Magiern 
dasselbe Band kniipft (éxoyévovs tév paywv), und 
so schliesst Radin: ‘He is of course quite wrong 
as to the facts.’ *® 

Um nochmals aus Jaeger’s ‘Diokles’ zu schépfen : 
Der ilteste griechische Bericht iiber die Juden, 
ihren volkischen Ursprung und ihre Religion 
stammt (wie schon J. Bernays 1866 feststellte) 
von Hecataeus von Abdera, der zwischen 305 und 
300 v. Chr. iiber Agypten geschrieben und auch 
die Rolle der Juden in der Geschichte dieses 
Landes gekennzeichnet hat.*’ Diodor’s Exzerpte 


** Viel zu summarisch abgetan von A, Safarov, Uni- 
versal Jewish Encyclopedia 5. 94 (1941), wo der 
Megasthenes-Stelle tiber Hindu Brahmins and Jews 
hinzugefiigt wird: ‘ His ignorance of the Jews is typical 
for his time, as he obtained most of his information 
from hearsay.’ 

** Text bei Breloer-Bimer 16. 

** Die von héherer Warte gesehenen Beweggriinde, die 
Jaeger, Diokles 152f. (cf. J. of Rel. 18.141 ff.) fiir den 
Exkurs des Hecataeus entwickelt, scheinen mir durch 
J. Bidez et F. Cumont, Les Mages hellénisés 1. 240-42 
(1938) nicht entkraiftet zu sein. Beachtlich ist hier der 
Hinweis auf die erste griechische Umschrift des gitt- 
lichen Namens ’Iéw durch Hecataeus, wozu ich auf G. A. 
van den Bergh v. Eysinga, Symbolisches in der Apoka- 
lypse Johannis, Acta Orientalia 2. 32-38 (1924) ver- 
weisen méchte (Summe simtlicher Vokale cawovye als 
Gott oder Christus, als unaussprechlicher Name des 
Allerhichsten) ; unentbehrlich hierzu F. Dornseiff, Das 
Alphabet in Mystik und Magie* 35 ff. (1925). Bei 
Hecataeus auch das wahrscheinlich erste Bibelzitat 
(Deut. 29. 1) in der griechischen Literatur: Jaeger, 
Diokles 143 f., 146; J. of Rel. 18. 139 f. 

** Noch in friihchristlicher Zeit fand man daran Ge- 
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nennen ihn ausdriicklich als Quelle (132-6), und 
auch Theophrast war nach den biindigen Schliissen 
Jaeger’s (137, 142f., 149f.; cf. J. of Rel. 18. 
135-8) sicher von ihm abhingig. 

Aristoteles’ Unterhaltung mit dem Juden erin- 
nert an die Erzaihlung seines Schiilers Aristoxenos, 
Sokrates sei in Athen einem Inder begegnet. Er 
wollte erfahren, woriiber Sokrates philosophiere ; 
als dieser sagte, er forsche dem menschlichen Leben 
nach, lachte der Inder auf und hielt ihm entgegen, 
man kénnte nicht das Menschliche iiberschauen, 
solange man das Gdttliche nicht erkannt habe.** 
—Das mutet so echt an, wie wenn hier iiber in- 
disches Denken nicht aus dem hohlen Fass ge- 
sprochen ware. Ich méchte deshalb auf Jaeger’s 
‘apocryphal’ und ‘legendary formulation’ gerin- 
geren Nachdruck legen als auf sein unmittelbar 
folgendes Urteil, dass sich hier das religidse Re- 
formprogramm der spiteren Akademie anzeige 
‘that in future Oriental astralism and theology 
would have to be combined with the Delphic re- 
ligion of Hellas, if the Greeks were to make 
religious progress .. . the way to this combination 
is through mysticism .. .’ (Jaeger, Aristotle 
165).*° 


fallen, Brahmanen und Juden als Glieder einer Kette 
aufzureihen. Numenius (2.-3. Jh.) wollte die Lehren 
Plato’s bei den Brahmanen, Juden, Magiern und Agyptern 
wiederfinden (ldéas cuvvredovpévas TAdrwr duodoyoupévus, 
érécas Bpaxuaves cai "Iovdaion cal Mdyor xal Alyirrwn 
d:é0evr0). Vgl. E. Zeller, Die Philosophie der Griechen 
III. 2°. 235 mit Berufung auf Eusebius, Praep. ev. IX. 7 
und Origenes contra Celsum 1. 15; K. 8. Guthrie, 
Numenius of Apamea 2f., 194 (1917): ‘N. is perhaps 
the only recognized Greek philosopher who explicitly 
studied Moses, the prophets, and the life of Jesus, 
although he did so in a strictly comparative spirit, on 
an equality with the Brahmins, the Magi, and the 
Egyptians.’ S. auch Bidez et Cumont, Les Mages hel- 
lénisés 1. 33, 232 (1938) und das nie veraltende Werk 
von A. Aall, Der Logos 1. 235-37 (1896). 

*®Griech. Text nach Eusebius, Praep. ev. XI. 3 bei 
Breloer-Bémer 16. 

*°Das hier in Anm. 2 erwihnte Frg. 32 bezieht sich 
auf keinen Inder, sondern auf einen syrischen Magier 
(nach frdl. Besprechung mit Prof. Jaeger). Die Aris- 
toxenos-Erzihlung erwihnt auch Nietzsche, Philologica 
II. 80 (hrsg. v. O. Crusius 1912), und p. 94 sagt er: 
‘Theopomp verhiess Fabeln zu erzihlen “besser als 
Herodot, Ktesias, Hellanikos und die Schriftsteller tiber 
Indien das vermocht hatten.” Man sieht, wer die be- 
riihmtesten Erzihler von Fabeln waren.’ Uthersicht von 
Nietzsche’s Urteilen iiber Buddha, Christus und Juden- 
tum bei A. Drews, Nietzsche’s Philosophie 490-93 (1904) ; 
speziell iiber Buddhismus und Christentum Rich. M. 
Meyer, Nietzsche 571 f. (1913). 
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Des ernsten Hintergrunds entbehrt nicht die 
lustige Geschichte, die Athenaeus (er lebte um 200 
nach Chr. in Rom und ist, nebenbei bemerkt, 
Verfasser des altesten Kochbuchs) von Bindusara 
erzihlt.°° Dieser Fiirst, der als Nachfolger von 
Candragupta 297 v. Chr. den Thron bestieg, 
stellte an Antiochus I. von Syrien das Ansuchen, 
ihm Wein, Feigen und einen Sophisten zu schicken 
(sein Vater Seleukos hatte Aphrodisiaca aus In- 
dien erhalten). Der Philosoph wurde nicht geneh- 
migt: ‘codwurhy 8 év “EAAnow od vopipov rwdciobar’ 
lautete die Antwort. Das Interesse des indischen 
Kénigs fiir einen Intellektuellen-Austausch ist 
ungeachtet der naiven Zusammenstellung der 
Gaben ein ansprechender Zug. 

Meist vergessen werden die aus griechischen 
Papyri fiir Indien gewonnenen Ergebnisse. Der 
friiheste Fund dieser Art (3. vorchr. Jh.) befasst 
sich nicht mit der Weisheit Indiens, sondern mit 
seinen Jagdhunden, deren Ruf schon Herodot und 
Xenophon verbreitet hatten. Zeno, der in Syrien, 
Phénizien und im Faijim Finanzbeamter gewesen 
war, wurde von einem solchen Hunde im Kampf 
mit einem Wildschwein das Leben gerettet, und 
diese Tat wurde auf der Grabtafel des Tieres in 
einem Distichen-und einem Jambengedicht vere- 
wigt. Die Mitteilungen, die U. Wilcken hieriiber 
gegeben hat (Arch. f. Papyrusforschg. 6. 453 f.) 
sind in dem Aufsatz von O. Stein, Indien in den 
griechischen Papyri, Indologica Pragensia 1. 34f. 
(1929) verwertet. Die anderen hier beriicksich- 
tigten Papyri sind nachchristlich, Wilcken hat 
aber in den Sitzungsberichten der Berliner Aka- 
demie 1923, p. 150-83 eine sehr bedeutsame 
Abhandlung ‘ Alexander der Grosse und die in- 
dischen Gymnosophisten’ veréffentlicht. Sie legt 
den Papyrus P. 13044 des Berliner Museums zu 
Grunde; er enthalt eine Erzihlung, wie grausam 
Alexander nach dem Erstiirmen einer indischen 
Stadt mit den des Abfalls bezichtigten Brahmanen 
verfuhr, wie aber etliche Gefangenen sich durch 


*° XIV. 653 a, ed. S. P. Peppinski 11. 2. 143 (1939). 
Vgl. Bevan, CHI 1. 432f.; eine andere Athenaeus-Stelle 
wird hier p. 422 besprochen: Zopoddevos = olvérows ent- 
spriiche skr. surdddya ‘ Weinschenk,’ nach Bevan Hér- 
fehler fiir Siryadeva. Ob nicht doch ein Dionysus- 
Scherz dahinter steckt? Des alten Plinius ‘Nulla in 
parte mundi cessat ebrietas’ hat schon Paul Haupt 
seinen Spirituosen-Notizen beigesellt (WZKM 31. 5 ff. 
[1924]); s. auch W. F. Albright’s Bemerkungen tiber 
‘alcoholic deities,’ Bull. Am. Schools of Or. Research 
78. 26f. (1940). 
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Lésung der von Alexander gestellten Preisfragen ™ 
das Leben erkauften. Die indische Weisheit er- 
strahlt hier zur Seite des griechischen Geistes. 
Die Fassung. dieser Erzaihlung gestattet Riick- 
schliisse auf das Entwicklungsstadium, in dem sich 
der Alexander-Roman um 100 vor Chr. befunden 
hat. 

Wir miissen wohl die Hoffnung begraben, dass 
uns jemals die indische Literatur die Handhabe 
liefern wird, um den Niederschlag der alexandri- 
nischen poche richtig abzuschatzen. Nach 
Plutarch hatte Candragupta schon als Knabe 
Alexander den Grossen gesehen (0. Stein, Megas- 
thenes und Kautilya 3 [1922]). In Alexandria, 
der ersten internationalen Stadt der Antike, miissen 
schon bald nach der Griindung im Jahre 332/31 
Inder und Juden sich aufgehalten haben, an- 
dererseits hat sich noch in keinem indischen Texte 
ein Wort iiber Alexander den Grossen gefunden; 
die Stadt Alexandria ist noch in keinem brahma- 
nischen Text aufgespiirt worden. Um so dankens- 
werter ist der Aufsatz von Sylvain Lévi, Alexandre 
et Alexandrie dans les documents indiens, Mélanges 
Maspero 2. 155-64, 389f. (1934; abgedruckt 
Mémorial Sylvain Lévi 413-23 [1937]). Wir 
lernen hier, dass im Pali (dvipa) Alasanda Alex- 
andria bezeichnet, dass in einer Prakrt-Liste der 
Jaina dlisardaga als Bohnenart, in Kautilya’s 
ArthaSastra dlakandaka (Komm. Glaksandra[ka], 
Glakandra[ka]) als Korallenart genannt wird. 
Durch A. Maiuri, Statuetta eburnea di arte indiana 
a Pompei, Le Arti 1. 2. 111-15 (1938-39) ward 
uns die unerwartete Kunde von einer Elfenbein- 
figur der Laksmi oder Sri, die offenbar ein Sammler 
in Alexandria als indische Gliicksgéttin erworben 
und nach seiner Heimatstadt Pompeji gebracht 
hat, deren Schutzgéttin die Venus war. Es ist 
eine Arbeit, die ziemlich genau zwischen 50 vor 
Chr. und 50 nach Chr. zu datieren ist; Dreizack 
und Sektenzeichen lege ich als Sivaitische Merk- 
male der Sri aus, wihrend ich dem angeblich 
auf Siva deutenden Silbenzeichen nicht traue. 

Den Namen der Stadt Rom und vielleicht auch 
den von Antiochia erschliesst F. Edgerton (JAOS 
58. 262-65 [1938]) aus MBh II. 1175. Romaim 


(statt ramydm in den bekannten Ausgaben) ist 


51 Eingehend erértert von Wilcken 160 ff., Text bei 
Breloer-Bémer 68 ff. 

52H. I. Bell, Jews and Christians in Egypt 10, 16 
(1924), und Juden und Griechen im réimischen Alewan- 
dreia 6 (1926); V. Ehrenberg, Alewander und Agypten 
24-27 (1926); J. Kennedy, JRAS 1917, 233 ff. 











durch eine alte Siradi- und mehrere Devaniagari- 
Hss. zureichend gesichert; dtavim in antakhim 
= Antiochia (arab. Antakiyah) zu andern wird 
durch eine zweite Konjektur E.’s mundgerecht 
gemacht. Damit wichst die Wahrscheinlichkeit, 
dass in diesem Verse dem Sahadeva die Eroberung 
der drei Stadte Antiochia, Rom und Alexandria 
(yavandnam puram) angedichtet wird. 


Vv 


Der Abschluss unseres Rundgangs fihrt zum 
‘Weltenhiiter’ des Westens. Hier stossen wir auf 
einen Kreuzweg der Altesten Kulturen Vorder- 
asiens und Nordafrikas; dass Indien sich von 
ihnen nicht hermetisch abgeschlossen hat, wurde 
oben p. 245 kurz hervor gehoben. Fraglich ist 
nur: steht die Veda-Religion in Mitanni als 
Fremde unter Fremden, ist sie in einen Mischkessel 
eingesogen oder besitzt sie staatsbiirgerliche Eigen- 
tumsrechte an den Boden, auf dem ihre kleine, 
aber erlesene Gemeinde Fuss gefasst hat? 

Die Gétter Indra, Mitra-Varuna und die 
Nisatya, mit denen die im Jahre 1907 in Bogha- 
zkéi (Anatolien) zu Tage geférderten Keil- 
schrifttifelchen die staunende Wissenschaft be- 
schenkten, waren nicht die erste Uberraschung. 
Der Rangordnung zuwider kam mehrere Jahre 
friiher die Kénigsliste der Mitanni in den Tell el 
Amarna-Briefen zum Vorschein, denen Bloom- 
field’s Scharfblick schon 1904 ihr ethnisches Ge- 
heimnis abrang. Es konnte nicht anders sein als 
dass er Namen wie Tusratta u.s.w. (s. unten) 
iranisch interpretierte; er hat hierin noch heute 
Gefolgschaft, und fiir das sanskritische Substrat 
wurden die Stimmen erst laut, als die viel ent- 
schiedener auf Indien deutenden Goétternamen eine 
solche Liésung anrieten. Seitdem hat sich die 
offensichtlich erstarkende ‘pro-indische’ Partei 
die Sanskrit-Aquivalente fiir die Namen der Matti- 
waza vorausgehenden Mitanni-Herrscher Tusratta 
(ca. 1387-70), Artassumara, Sutarna, Artatama, 
Saussatar und Parsasatta®* (16. Jahrhundert) 
mit grésseren oder geringeren Abweichungen in 
der Erkliarung zusammengesucht. Ich beschrinke 
mich auf die Angabe der massgebenden Literatur 
in einer bibliographischen Anmerkung * und will 


*** Bloomfield a.a.O, 8, Ed. Meyer, Sitzb. Ak. Berlin 
1925, 252, Kretschmer WZKM 33. 9 (1926), und A. 
Gétze, Hethiter 33f. (1936) lesen Artasuwara, E. A. 
Speiser, JAOS 49. 271, 274 (1929) Parsatata. 

** Joh. Friedrich, Arier in Syrien und Mesopotamien, 
Reallexikon der Assyriologie 1. 144-48 (1928). 
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hier nur einen winzigen Beitrag zu Tusratta’s 
Durchleuchtung liefern. Eduard Meyer hatte 
schon 1909 (KZ 42.20) den ‘ganz indischen 
Klang’ herausgehért, P. Kretschmer (ib. 55. 93 
[1927]) beliess es bei Scheftelowitz’ Tosarata 
‘der Freude obliegend’ (Z. f. Buddhismus 7. 274 f. 
[1926]); es sei nicht sicher, ob ratha ‘Wagen’ 
darin stecke wie in Surata. Scheftelowitz hatte 
damit seinen Vorschlag dus + raddha = ‘schwer 
zu iiberwinden’ (KZ 38.270 [1904], auch von 
G. Contenau, La civilisation des Hittites et des 
Mitanniens 88 [1934] tibernommen) unter den 
Tisch fallen lassen. Noch bei Hiising spukte dieses 
dus und zeitigte die gequilte Ubersetzung ‘einen 
(fiir die Feinde) bésen Streitwagen habend’ (cf. 
Johs. Friedrich, Reallexikon der Assyriologie 1. 
144 [1928-32]; ahnlich E. H. Sturtevant, Yale 
Class. Studies 1. 212 [1928] ‘having poor 
chariots’). W. Porzig, Z.f. Indologie und Iran- 
istik 5.265 (1927) folgerte, den Blick auf die 
Sandhi-Regeln gebannt, aus T'usratta fiir Duzratha, 
statt skr. *Diratha, den ‘ sicheren Nachweis, dass 
es sich bei der herrschenden Schicht im Mitanni- 


E. H. Sturtevant, Yale Class, Studies 1. 212 ff., 222 f. 
(1928). 

P. Kretschmer, KZ 55. 75 ff., 93 ff. (1927/8). 

A. Gitze, Or. Studies in honour of OC. EH. Pavry 127-29 
(1933). 

A. Christensen, Die Iranier, Kulturgesch. des Alten 
Orients 3. 1. 209 f. (1933). 

A. Gétze, Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer 33 ff. 
(1936). 

L. Oppenheim, Arch. f. Orientforschg. 12. 29 ff. (1937). 

H. S. Nyberg, Die Religionen des alten Iran 329 ff. 
(1938). 

F. Hrozny, Hittites, Mncyclopaedia Britannica 11*, 
598-608 (1938). 

C. G. v. Brandenstein, ZDMG@ 92. 679 (1938); Arch. 
f. Orientforschg. 13. 58-62 (1939). 

W. F. Albright and P. E. Dumont, Bull. Am. Schools 
of Or, Research 78. 30f. (1940). 

R. 8. Hardy, Am. J. of Sem. lang. 58. 204f. (1941). 

A. Christensen, Essai sur la démonologie iranienne 
25 ff. (1941). 

Der an erster Stelle aufgefiihrte Artikel verzeichnet 
die Nachweise der Literatur vor 1928. Ich habe hier 
angeschlossen, mich aber auf die leicht der Aufmerksam- 
keit entgehenden Veréffentlichungen beschrankt; Winter- 
nitz’ Literaturgeschichte (engl. Ubersetzung) und F. 
Sommer’s unentbehrliche Schriften z. B. findet jeder 
schnell. Die Entsprechungen fiir die Gétter Agni, Siva 
und die Marut, sodann fiir die Worte Marjanni und 
Vasuganni habe ich nicht eigens beriicksichtigt, sie 
scheinen mir annoch zu fragwiirdig. (Von alterer Lite- 
ratur ist Gune, The Indo-Iranian migrations in the 
light of the Mitanni records, J. of the Iranian Association 
10. 81-88 [1921] bibliographisch fast immer tibersehen.) 
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Reiche um 1400 v. Chr. um Angehirige des noch 
ungetrennten arischen Stammes handelt’! 

So war es nicht zu verwundern, dass A. H. 
Sayce, Oriental Studies in honour of C. E. Pavry 
400 (1933) resigniert schrieb: ‘The name Dus- 
ratha has thus far eluded any satisfactory Aryan 
etymology.’ ** 

Tusratta enthalt das Verbum tus und das Subst. 
ratha und heisst ‘sich der Wagen erfreuend’; 
zur Bildung dieses Sanskrit-Kompositums vgl. 
J. Wackernagel, Altindische Grammatik 2. 316, 
§120c (1905). Den letzten Zweifel behebt eine 
Sanskrit-Inschrift des 2. nachchr. Jahrhunderts, 
die fiir das 3. Jh. vor Chr. den Namen Tusispha 
fiir einen Vizekénig unter Asoka in Girnar auf- 
fiihrt ; er gehérte zu den Yona ( Yavana, Griechen) 
in den Aparinta (anderes, westliches Ende)- 
Provinzen, benachbart den Kamboja am Kibha 
(Kabul)-Fluss. Ihre Einwanderung geht bis auf 
die Zeit von Cyrus zuriick. (F. Kielhorn, Ep. Ind. 
8. 41, 43, 47 [1905]; F. W. Thomas, CHI 1. 501 
[1922]; R. Mookerji, Asoka 51 [1928].) 

Tusispha zeigt die iranische Form von agva, 
der Name bedeutet ‘sich der Rosse erfreuend.’ 
Das Reallexikon der Assyriologie verweist unter 
Dusratta auf Tusratta (m. W. noch langst nicht 
so weit vorgeschritten). Media und Tenuis wech- 
seln willkiirlich; ‘ Hurrian did not reflect in its 
prevailing orthography the Accadian (or rather 
old Babylonian) distinction between voiced and 
voiceless stops’ E. A. Speiser, Introduction to 
Hurrian 35 ff. (1941), cf. Sturtevant, Language 
18. 187, 190, 192 (1942). 

Damit man sich nicht an der Vokallinge der 
vorletzten Silbe stosse, fiige ich an, dass Fleet nach 
personlicher Priifung der oben genannten Inschrift 
Tusaspha las (Ind. Ant. 22.195 [1893]; s. auch 
PW s.v.; J. Prinsep, JASB 7%. 334 ff. (1838) ; 
Chr. Lassen, Z.f.d. Kunde des Morgenlandes 4. 
166, 168 [1842].) 

Zuriick zu unseren Gittern. Wir haben nichts 
weiter als die nackten in Ton gegrabenen Namens- 
lettern. Kein Epitheton ornans, keine Litanei, 
kein Bildchen fiillt mit einer Krume die peinvolle 


**Indians in Western Asia in the fifteenth century 
B.C., Or. Studies ... Pavry 400 (1933). Sayce meint, 
die Personennamen seien nicht als indisch erwiesen 
(selbst Arta . . . schliesst er aus), wohl aber findet er 
die Sanskritsprache und ein proto-indisches Volk inner- 
halb der Hethiter-Grenzen des 15. Jh.; die Gétter seien 
vedisch und die Bevélkerung ohne iranische Elemente. 
Seltsames péle-méle! 


Leere. Kann die Umgebung, in der wir uns ihren 
Altar denken, die Intuition befliigeln ? 

Ein paar Worte iiber das historische Milieu. 
Die junge hethitische Philologie hat Lob und 
Ruhm verdient und geerntet ; Jahr um Jahr miiht 
sie sich ab mit Aufbau und Aufriumung, damit 
man auf dem rauhen Wege nicht iiber gar zu viele 
Blécke stolpere. So sind wir denn auch tiber Wesen 
und Bedeutung der Vertriige, zu denen das Doku- 
ment mit den vedischen Schwurgéttern gehdrt, 
durch gute Ausgaben und griindliche Exegese 
unterrichtet. Besondere Hervorhebung verdienen 
J. Friedrich, Der hethitische Soldateneid, ZA 
35. 161ff. (1924) und V. Koro%ec, Hethitische 
Staatsvertrige. Ein Beitrag zu ihrer juristischen 
Wertung (1931). 

Die fiihrenden Grossmichte Vorderasiens sind 
wihrend der Epoche von spatestens 1750-1400 die 
Mitanni, von da ab bis 1200 die Hethiter. In der 
Fachliteratur nannte man die Mitanni friiher 
Subariier, dann wurden sie teilweise und schliess- 
lich ganz mit den Hurritern identifiziert (Gétze, 
Hethiter 108 [1936] ; E. Chiera and E. A. Speiser, 
Annual of the American Schools of Or. Research 
6. 78f. [1926] mit Hervorhebung der Prioritats- 
rechte von Ungnad; Speiser, ib. 13. 17 ff. [1933; 
26: ‘Hurrian the official language of the kingdom 
of Mitanni’] und Introduction to Hurrian, ib. 20. 
1, 3 [1941]). Das Hurritische hat im Gegensatz 
zu der als indoeuropaisch erkannten hethitischen 
Sprache nur indoeuropiaische Lehnworter ; Speiser 
1941, p. 10 halt fiir wahrscheinlich ‘a close con- 


nection with Urartian, the pre-Indo-European ~ 


language of Armenia.’ Die ethnische Verwandt- 
schaft der Hurriter und Indoeuropier, fiir die 
sich Sidney Smith, Early History of Assyria 213 
(1928) ausgesprochen hatte, wird nicht mehr 
anerkannt. 

Unser Vertrag fallt in die kritische Zeit des 
Wechsels der Vormachtstellung, er besiegelt die 
Degradierung des Mitanni-Koénigs Mattiwaza zum 
Vasallen des hethitischen Oberherrschers Suppilu- 
liuma,** der um 1390 die Regierung antrat. 
Beide Nationen dehnten ihren Einfluss auf Syrien, 
Palistina und Agypten aus; bei den syrischen 
Stadtfiirsten finden wir ahnliche Namen indischen 
Charakters wie in der Mitanni-Dynastie (s. Anm. 
53). Was aber den Verfechtern der Thesen von 
den noch nicht in Inder und Iranier zersplitterten 
Ariern und von den Proto-Iraniern in Mitanni™ 


54s Cf. E. Cavaignac, Subbiluliuma et son temps (1932). 
8° Kurz und deutlich besprochen z. B. von F. Bilabel, 
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viel Wind aus den Segeln nahm, war die in der 
Boghazkéi-Bibliothek gefundene Abhandlung des 
Kikkuli iiber das Trainieren von Pferden, wodurch 
die Aufmerksamkeit, die ohnehin schon auf die 
rosseziichtenden Kossier in den Zagros-Bergen 
(Luristan-Bronzen!) gelenkt war, noch erhoht 
wurde. Hethitisch nuit akkadischer Beimischung 
abgefasst enthalt sie Fachausdriicke, unter denen 
die mit wartanna = skr. vartana ‘ Umlauf, Runde 
des Rennwagens’ verbundenen Zahlworter fiir 1, 
8, 5, 7, 9 sofort auffielen (Jensen, Sitzb. Ak. Berlin 
1919, p. 367 ff.), namentlich die spezifisch indische 
Form aika = skr, eka.®* Sturtevant, Yale Class. 
Studies 1. 214-20 (1928) zieht zum inhaltlichen 
Vergleich Kautilya’s ArthaSastra (vielleicht schon 
aus Megasthenes’ Zeit, wahrscheinlicher jedoch 
aus den ersten nachchr. Jahrhunderten) heran; 
nicht dass er damit eine direkte Verbindung beider 
Werke vollzogen hatte, aber die sachlichen Ent- 
sprechungen kénne der Zeitabstand nicht aufheben. 
Sturtevant halt den Kikkuli-Traktat fiir die Uber- 
setzung eines Sanskrit-Werl:es; ich méchte eher 
an die Anfachung des Interesses durch die Erleb- 
nisse im Mitanni-Lande und seine Verpflanzung 
in die spiteren Wohnsitze der Inder denken.°’ 
Indra und Genossen sind einzig in dem Suppilu- 
liuma-Mattiwaza-Abkommen erwahnt; in keinem 
der anderen Texte, die sich in gleich schematischer 
Form der Gétterlisten bedienen, treten sie noch- 
mals auf.. Demnach miisste, wenn nicht neue 
Funde uns eines Besseren belehren, gerade Anfangs 
des 14. Jhs. vor Chr. eine indische (s. Anm. 14a!) 
Oberschicht am Mitanni-Kénigshofe sich durch 
Rang und Geltung derart abgehoben haben, dass 


Geschichte Vorderasiens und Agyptens vom 16.—11. Jh. 
v. Chr. 136f., 248 (1927) und selbstverstindlich in 
Gitze’s Schriften, z. B. Hethiter, Churriter und Assyrer 
112 (1936). Bei J. Wiesner, Fahren und Reiten in Alt- 
europa und im Alten Orient (1939) hingegen bleiben 
die Inder immer noch im ‘ arischen’ Dunkel (34). 

°® Vgl. Johs. Friedrich, Reall. d. Ass. 1. 146. Zu den 
Zahlwoértern, von denen inzwischen auch dé = ‘ zwei’ 
gefunden wurde, s. H. Ehelolf, OLZ 1929, 322-28; 
Sturtevant, Language 18. 185 (1942; nach Ehelolf). 

*? Ungemein wichtig sind spiitere Funde ahnlichen 
Inhalts; Sommer, OLZ 1939. 161, 621-34, 687 (iiber die 
Veréffentlichungen von H. Ehelolf, H. A. Potratz und 
Jos. Wiesner) verhilft zum Verstindnis des Zusammen- 
hangs: kein Pferdesport, sondern Streitwagen-Technik 
fiir Kriegszwecke; ein Mitanni-Mann, nicht-arisch nach 
Namen und Sprache, unterrichtet die indoeuropiischen 
Hethiter, seine sprachlich mangelhafte Leistung ist im 
Gegensatz zu den neugefundenen Fragmenten kein Stiick 
echt hethitischer Uberlieferung. 
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die Hethiter die Aufnahme dieser ‘ Spezialgétter’ 
anordneten, um ja keinen gottlichen Biirgen zu 
iibergehen und dadurch den iiberirdischen Schutz 
des Staatsvertrages nach irgend einer Seite zu 
gefahrden. G. Furlani hat die Frage aufgeworfen 
(La religione degli Hittiti 49 f., 78 [1936]), ob die 
indischen Gottheiten von allen Hurritern und etwa 
gar auch von den Hethitern angebetet wurden. 
Letzteres ist nach der ganzen Gotter-Gruppierung 
und der soeben betonten Ausnahmestellung unserer 
Urkunde ausgeschlossen, aber es ist sehr wohl 
méglich, dass nur die aristokratischen Granden 
der Mitanni-Hurriter sich zu ihnen bekannten und 
nicht die grosse Masse des Volkes. Denn der 
Mitanni-Hauptgott ist Tesup—wo er bei den 
Hethitern auftaucht, ist er von der anderen Seite 
heriibergenommen (Gdtze, Hethither, Index s. v. 
[1936])—, und in dessen Haupttempel wird das 
Mitanni-Exemplar niedergelegt; das der Hethiter 
ist fiir deren heiligste Kultstitte bestimmt, die der 
Sonnengiéttin von Arinna geweiht ist (Gétze, ib. 
66: ganz unindogermanisch und unsemitisch). 
Aus dem Vorangehenden ergibt sich implicite, 
dass ich Indra, Mitra, Varuna und die Nasatya 
fiir unverfalschte vedische Gétter halte; damit 
stehe ich nicht allein, aber es fehlt auch nicht an 
Widerspruch. Ich wiisste nicht, was an den Namen 
der Gotter und ihrer Anrufung in einem feier- 
lichen Vertrage einen Gegensatz zu der im Veda 
iiblichen Auffassung bekundet. Es kann nicht fehl 
geraten sein, wenn wir in Indra den kriegslustigen 
Gotter-Oberherrn und in Mitra- Varuna die Wiichter 
des Treueides erblicken ; fiir Varuna kann man sich 
kaum eine vollkommenere Entsprechung wiinschen 
als die des Atharva-Veda-Hymnus IV. 16, und bei 
Mitra besagt schon der auch appellativisch fiir 
‘Freundschaft, Vertrag’ gebrauchte Name genug. 
Das an letzter Stelle stehende Gotterpaar fiihrt 
den Namen, der im Veda haufig den Aévin als 
Synonym zugeteilt wird. Uber eine wirklich sichere 
Deutung ist man nie einig geworden; da ist einer- 
seits die Beziehung auf die Sonnendimmerungen 
und die schon durch das Wort Aévin gekennzeich- 
neten Sonnenrosse, andererseits die wohl auf den 
Jahreslauf abzielende Beschreibung des gliick- 
spendenden Asvin-Wagens mit den Strahlenziigeln. 
Wie wundervoll passt RV. VII. 71 in die Umge- 
bung der Hethiter und Mitanni; man geniesse die 
feinfiihlige Ubersetzung von E. W. Hopkins, Re- 
ligions of India 85 (1895). Schon im Hinblick 
auf die weitestverbreitete Verehrung des Sonnen- 
gottes wire es naturgemiiss, ihm oder seinen Ver- 
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tretern in einem feierlichen Friedensvertrage einen 
Platz einzuriumen. 


VI 


Dass die in Mitanni Regierenden, die diesen 
Géttern ergeben waren, mit dem gesamten spiteren 
Inder-Volk in eine Identitét zusammenfallen, 
glauben Wenige, und so hat man hin und her 
geraten, wie das Ganze und die Teile geographisch- 
ethnisch einzurenken seien. Ich vermute in der 
Mitanni-Oberschicht, die die vedischen Gotter liebt 
und fiirchtet, entweder eine vom Gliick begiinstigte 
Abenteurer-Schaar oder eine Kulturkolonie,®* die 
das Stammland mit klaren Entschliissen verliess. 
Die Dinge kénnten sich in Kleinasien und Syrien 
ihnlich entwickelt haben wie spater in Hinter- 
indien, wo die Indo-Mon-Periode von Dvaravati 
etwa ein halbes Jahrtausend bis zum sechsten 
nachchristlichen Jahrhundert in Birma und Kam- 
boja gewihrt hat und buddhistische Missionsunter- 
nehmungen im dritten vorchristlichen Jahrhundert 
nach Unter-Birma und wohl auch dem westlichen 
Mittel-Siam vorangegangen waren. Noch heute 
gehen die Hof-Brahmanen in Bangkok ihrem alten 
Berufe nach, und da sie sich gewodhnlich mit 
Siamesinnen verheiraten, wird der Rassenabstand 
gemindert. (Naheres OLZ 1935, 568-75.) 

Das Stammland der Mitanni-Sendlinge nun 
suche ich im Zwischenland von Iran und Indien 
d. i. in Afghanistén und Baluchistan, nach antiker 
Geographie Arachosien und Gedrosien. Hierher 
verlegten schon Hillebrandt, Jackson u. A. die 
Biihne der iltesten Rig-Veda-Lieder, und sie 
wiinschten mit allem Nachdruck die Zeit der 
Text-Redaktion, der Abfassungs-Daten und des 
Reminiszenzen-Inhalts siuberlich aus einander 
zu halten. Seit Bloomfield sind wir gewohnt, den 
Rig-Veda als Epigonen-Poesie zu werten; die 
Scheidung seines Stoffes nach Gangesland, Panjab 
und den genannten iranischen Gebieten ist bis zu 
gewissem Grade gelungen. Ich brauche nicht zu 
wiederholen, was im ersten Bande der Cambridge 
History of India, in Hillebrandt’s Vedischer 


** Diese Annahme ist nicht so originell wie ich zuerst 
meinte. Von persischen Satrapien in Mitanni sprach 
M. Bloomfield schon 1904, Am. J. of Philol. 25. 10, von 
arischen Kondottieri A. Christensen, Démonologie 25 f. 
(1941), und Johs. Friedrich halt es fiir denkbar, dass 
sich von dem bereits weiter dstlich wohnenden Haupt- 
teile des arischen Volkes ein Splitter nach Westen 
abgezweigt habe (Reallex. der Vorgeschichte 1. 137 
[1924]). 
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Mythologie (namentlich 1. 519; 2%. 244) und von 
demselben Gelehrten ZDMG 81. 46-77 (1927) mit 
meist vorziiglicher Begriindung und den notigen 
Literatur-Angaben gesagt worden ist.*® 

Das historisch und literargeschichtlich Ein- 
schneidende ist, dass zwischen den alten Teilen 
des RV und der spateren vedischen Literatur die 
Wanderung der einzelnen Stémme aus Afghanistan 
nach Indien liegt und fiir diese alte Periode, die 
sich in Afghanistén abspielt, die Sarasvati un- 
méglich den Indus bezeichnen kann. Das hat J. 
Hertel, Hiising beipflichtend, klipp und klar in 
den Vordergrund geriickt, und beide Forscher— 
in anderen Aufstellungen so oft zum Widerspruch 
reizend—gingen auch in der richtigen Erkenntnis 
einig, dass in Mitanni keine Vorfahren aves- 
tischer oder gar noch ungetrennter Arier sassen, 
sondern ein alter vedischer Stamm. (Hertel, 
Mundaka-Up. 10 [1924]; Achimeniden und 
Kayaniden 9f. [1924]; Die arische Feuerlehre 1. 
60 [1925]; Sonne und Mithra im Awesta p. VIII 
[1927]). 

Aus dieser geographischen Disposition erhellt 
eine bereits friihgeschichtliche nahe Nachbarschaft 
von Iraniern und Indern; Hertel’s Schriften be- 
tonen sie unermiidlich, aber um Ahnlichkeiten 
und Unterschiede religidser und sozialer Art zu 
erkliren °* bedarf es nicht des Zuriickgreifens 
auf eine fabuldse arische oder gar indoeuropiische 
Vorzeit. Was auf diesem Felde sprachwissen- 
schaftlich erarbeitet wurde und wird, daran zu 
mikeln wire ein térichtes Unterfangen, aber die 


5°In der Hauptsache Kretschmer und Hillebrandt 
folgend W. Wiist, WZKM 34. 165-215 (1927); die neu 
hinzutretenden chronologischen Daten sind stark an- 
zweifelbar.—Die im tibrigen treffliche Ubersicht bei M. 
Winternitz, History of Indian Literature 1. 304 ff. 
(1927) setzt die Niederlassung im nordwestlichen Indien 
vor Boghazkéi—eine hichst unwahrscheinliche Annahme. 

Auch 8S. Konow hatte sich Jacobi angeschlossen und 
den Mitanni-Gittern den indischen Stempel aufgedriickt. 
Aber er hat sein Blickfeld eingeengt, indem er absicht- 
lich auf die Kénigsnamen nicht einging und es tiberdies 
ablehnte, im RV. Ortlichkeiten ausserhalb Indiens zu 
suchen. Seine im Fahrwasser der vergleichenden Mytho- 
logie segelnden Deutungen leiteten ihn zu dem topsy- 
turvy, dass die Hauptmasse des RV., bezw. die altesten 
Abschnitte betriichtlich Alter seien als der Mitannl- 
Vertrag. (The Aryan Gods of the Mitani People 23 ff., 
37 ff. [1921].) 

5% Ich zweifle z. B. nicht, dass Zarathustra hiiben und 
driiben treibende Kraft fiir die Befolgung des Ahiths&- 
Gebots gewesen ist. Die erschiitternde Klage des Rindes 
(Yasna 29) muss zu den Indern gedrungen sein. 














Kulturbilder-Entwiirfe sind nicht mehr als Illus- 
trationen fiir historische Romane. 

Bestand somit eine enge Beriihrung zwischen 
Iraniern und Indern, so kénnen die Ersteren recht 
wohl (wie Ed. Meyer meinte) an den Expeditionen 
nach dem Euphrat und Tigris teilgenommen 
haben, sodass die mit Arta beginnenden Fiirsten- 
namen solchen Elementen zugehdrten. Zwingend 
ist dieser Schluss nicht, denn die Umschrift des 
anlautenden r-Vokals im Sanskrit (rta etc.) durch 
ar ist durchaus normal; dieser schwierige Laut 
musste spater auch in Indien ersetzt werden, wie 
aus dem Pali-Vokabular leicht ersichtlich ist. 

Billigt man die These einer partiellen Abwande- 
rung, so ist der nichste Schluss, dass es angesichts 
der unleugbaren kultischen Zusammengehirigkeit 
befremden miisste, wenn der geistige Konnex mit 
der Heimat abgeriegelt worden wire. Ferner 
diirfte durch die Riickwanderung der Kolonisa- 
toren mancher im Ausland angesammelte geistige 
Besitz heimgebracht worden sein.*° Coomaraswamy 


*° Auch in der Zwischenzeit mag der Verkehr hin und 
her geflutet haben. Das Kossiier-Land war die gegebene 
Etappe (cf. Kretschmer, WZKM 33, 21 [1926]; KZ 55. 
103 [1927]), und dies kénnte die Heriibernahme von skr. 
sirya als Sonnengott mit ungeiindertem Namen gut 
erkliren. Zu Kretschmer’s Ausfiihrungen tiber Varuna 
== Aruna, die Coomaraswamy, Yaksgas 2. 27 (1931) als 
‘ best discussion ’ zensiert, setze ich mit Gétze ein Frage- 
zeichen, obgleich ich nicht verkenne, dass eine Inschrift- 
Variante seiner Ansicht zustatten kommt. Nach K. soll 
der vedische Varuna von den Ur-Indern aus hethitischen 
und babylonischen Elementen geformt sein. Dass hethit. 
aruna ‘ Meer’ bedeutet, hatte schon F. Sommer’s lehr- 
reicher Aufsatz OLZ 1921. 197-201 belegt; auch seine 
Personifizierung, und zwar sogar als Eidgott, ist hier 
erwiesen. Das Grosse Meer (aus dem die Sonnengottheit 
emporsteigt), Gebirge, Fliisse und Brunnen des Landes 
treten unter der Menge der Schwurzeugen auf. Dieses 
Kolorit ist doch grundverschieden von dem der kleinen 
in sich geschlossenen Gruppe der Veda-Gétter. Kann 
man sich vorstellen, dass Hethiter und Mitanni, die ihre 
gottlichen Zeugen, so streng in Kategorien geschieden, 
aufmarschieren lassen, sich neidlos in den Besitz von 
Aruna = Varuna geteilt haben sollten? Varuna ist, so 
komplizierte Metamorphosen er im Laufe der Jahr- 
hunderte durchgemacht hat, ein verhaltnismissig abge- 
rundeter Typ im Gesamtbereiche der vedisch-indischen 
Mythologie; iiberreitet man ziigellos diese Grenzen, so 
verschwimmt sein Portrait. Das gilt fiir die ‘ Unter- 
bauung’ durch Aruna nicht minder als fiir das Mit- 
schleifen Varuna’s nach Iran als Ahura, ganz zu 
schweigen von seiner Auferstehung als Ahura Mazda— 
gleichviel ob Zarathustra diesen obersten Gott geschaffen 
oder der alteren Volksweisheit entlehnt hat. Ich kann 
mich nicht wie Sturtevant in seinem Aufsatz Indic 
Speech and Religion in Western Asia, Yale Class. Studies 
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spiirt aus dem Veda von allem Anfang an die 
monotheistische Tendenz; fiir ihn ist diese in der 
Philosophia perennis verwurzelt. Andere ziehen es 
vor, auch hier mit der Méglichkeit des Ideenaus- 
tausches von Volk zu Volk zu rechnen. Wo suchen 
sie die Richtpunkte? 

Die agyptologische Literatur preist in tiber- 
sprudeindem Lob die von Amenophis IV neu 
eingefiihrte Religion, die ausschliessliche Vereh- 
rung des Sonnengottes, der alles erschaffen hat 
und alles erhalt. Nach Breasted machte diese 
Weitung des religidsen Horizonts den agyptischen 
Gott zum Weltgott, sie gebar den friihesten Mono- 
theismus der Menschheitsgeschichte. ‘ Although a 
visionary and an idealist he was the most re- 
markable genius of the early world before the 
Hebrews’ (The conquest of civilization? 105, 108 
[1938]). A. Erman, Die Welt am Nil 156f. 
(1936) riihmt den neuen fréhlichen, vom steifen 
Zeremoniell befreiten Geist, der in seiner Haupt- 
stadt, dem mitteligyptischen Tell el Amarna ein- 
zog, und bedauert, dass der ‘ketzerische’ Glaube 
zum Ungliick fiir Agypten so bald wieder verdringt 
wurde. 

E. A. W. Budge, Tutankhamen, Amenism, 
Atenism and Egyptian Monotheism (1923) ver- 
mutet hingegen in der Sonnenverehrung Mitanni- 
Einfluss von Varuna, Siirya und Savitr her;* 


1. 211-28 (1928) mit solechen wackeligen Hypothesen 
befreunden. 

Was Varuna betrifft, so teile ich ganz und gar die 
Ansicht von H. Lommel, Die alten Arier 73f. (1935). 
H. Liiders ist, soviel ich weiss, auf seinen in der Berliner 
Akademie 1910 gehaltenen Vortrag nicht mehr zuriickge- 
kommen; er hat wohl den in den Sitzungsberichten 931 
kurz skizzierten Entwicklungsgang des Gottes Varuna 
fiir unbeweisbar gehalten. In gewissem Sinne ist Ersatz 
dafiir L.’s Aufsatz v. J. 1917 (abgedruckt Festgabe 
Heinrich Lilders 438-63 [1940]) ‘Eine arische An- 
schauung iiber den Vertragsbruch.’ Sollte man nicht 
auch hier, wenn man AV. IV. 16 und den Mitanni- 
Vertrag zum sehr naheliegenden Vergleich heranzieht, 
die ‘arische’ Formulierung auf sich beruhen lassen? 
Hillebrandt hat (Ved. Myth. I*. 8) mit gutem Bedacht 
von der ‘ gemutmassten indoiranischen Zeit’ gesprochen. 

*1 Fiir die Einbeziehung des Namens Savitr ist kein 
Grund ersichtlich; der Parallelismus zwischen ihm und 
Sirya tut nichts zur Sache. Am nichsten steht der 
aigyptischen Auffassung der Sirya-Hymnus RV. I. 115, 
dessen Text mit Ubersetzung und Kommentar Samuel D. 
Atkins, JAOS 58. 419-34 (1938) neu herausgegeben hat. 
‘A treatment of the solar concept from an Indian, Indo- 
Iranian, and Indo-European point of view’ liegt im 
Plane dieser Arbeit; auf den Agyptischen Solar- 
Monotheismus geht sie nicht ein. Ich selbst glaube hier 
eher an eine ideelle Verwandtschaft des Denkens als an 
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so sei der Kult der indischen Gitter nach Agypten 
iibertragen worden, begiinstigt durch die Ehe des 
Pharao mit der Mitanni-Kénigstochter (20f., 69, 
113f.). Sturtevant (1928) lustwandelt auf der- 
selben Verbindungsstrasse (a. a. O. 227 f.), bremst 
jedoch zum Schlusse: er wolle nicht indischen 
Einfluss auf die Religionen von Agypten und 
Israel behaupten, sondern nur zeigen, dass— 
wenn aus anderen Griinden (bezeichnendes Zuge- 
stiindnis!) solcher Einfluss wahrscheinlich wird— 
chronologische oder geographische Hindernisse 
nicht im Wege stehen. Das kann man Silbe fiir 
Silbe unterschreiben.® 

Mit Fug und Recht schitzt man die kulturelle 
Einwirkung der internationalen Ehebiindnisse 
hoch ein. Im Suppiluliuma-Mattiwaza-Vertrag 
wird die Heirat des hethitischen Grosskénigs mit 
der Tochter des Mitanni-Vasallen in grosser Auf- 
machung angekiindigt, und genau in den diesem 
Ereignis unmittelbar vorausgehenden Jahrzehnten 
bezw. wenig spiter wurden folgende Ehen im 
Schosse der Dynastien von Agypten und Mitanni 
geschlossen : * 


(1) Thotmes IV (1420-11) und die Tochter 
des Artatama; der erste Fall dieser Art, dem 
Agypter wird sein Wunsch erst nach siebenmaliger 
Botensendung gewahrt. 


(2) Amenophis ITI (1411-1375) und die Toch- 
ter des Sutarna, Enkelin des Artatama namens 
Giluhepa (1401). 

(3) Zweite Heirat desselben Kénigs mit der 
Tochter des Tusratta namens Taduhepa (1376). 


(4) Amenophis IV (1375-58) und seines Vaters 
Witwe Taduhepa. 


Weiter lohnt der Vermerk, dass bei Amenophis 
ITI die Schwester des Tusratta als oberste Harems- 
dame amtierte und letzterer seinem erkrankten 
Schwiegervater das heilkraftige und wundertitige 
Bild der Géttin Istar von Ninive schickte (Erman 
149). Es half nicht, aber man hatte offenbar 


eine Entlehnung—Coomaraswamy liest aus RV. I, 115. 1 
sirya dtmda jagatas tasthusaé ca zuviel fiir die Atman- 
Lehre heraus (JAOS 58. 685 [1938]; Review of Rel. 
1942. 135). 

** Wie ich aus Goodenough, Yale Class. Studies I. 80 
(1928) ersehe, hat sich auch Cumont fiir dstlichen Ein- 
fluss auf Amenophis IV ausgesprochen. 

** Ich folge hier vornehmlich G. Contenau 91 ff. (1934). 

* Auch Pferd und Wagen waren ein Geschenk Tus- 
ratta’s an Amenophis III; Jos. Wiesner, Fahren und 
Reiten in Alteuropa und im Alten Orient 33 (1939) 
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za ihr mehr Vertrauen als zu Indra und seinen 
Gefahrten. 

Unter Amenophis IV kommt ein neues Bild 
des Sonnengottes auf, das nicht lange nach seiner 
Regierung der Vergessenheit anheimfallt : die leere 
Scheibe mit 12, 15, 17, 19 Strahlen, die in die 
Hinde miinden. In den oben genannten Werken 
von Breasted, Erman und besonders bei Budge 
findet man zahlreiche durch die iiber der kénig- 
lichen Familie lagernde Weihe wirkungsvolle 
Bilder, in denen jenes oft wiederkehrende Motiv 
abgewandelt ist. (Zur Erklirung s. F. Preisigke, 
Vom géttlichen Fluidum nach agyptischer An- 
schauung 6 ff. [1920].) Sturtevant, Yale Class. 
Studies 1. 211f., 226f. (1928) wurde durch das 
in vielen Synthesen anfechtbare Buch von H. 
Giintert, Der arische Weltkénig (1923) angeregt, 
zu der vermeintlich indoeuropidischen Auffassung 
der Sonnenstrahlen als Hinde (G. 156-69) die 
iigyptische Darstellung in Korrelation zu stellen, 
und wollte damit Goodenough’s Ausfiihrungen 
erweitern. Ich verschweige nicht, dass mich eine 
ahnliche Versuchung befiel; Erinnerungen an den 
vielarmigen AvalokiteSvara stiegen fiir einen 
Moment in mir auf. Aber das ist eine offenkundig 
spite Schépfung der religidsen Bildnerei, fiir die 
freilich oft die altere Literatur den Schrittmacher 
abgibt; Gité XI. 16 und 23 ist ein musterhaftes 
Vorbild fiir die allbekannten tantrischen Gestalten. 
Die Sonnenhinde der vedischen Dichtung jedoch 
nehmen sich im Vergleich zur agyptischen Idee 
héchst bescheiden aus; s. Hillebrandt, Ved. Myth. 
II*. 105 ff. Es ist also wohl vergebene Liebesmiihe, 
hier einen Verbindungsbogen zu schlagen. 

Sonst schien mir aus der altigyptischen Volks- 
kunde und Kulturgeschichte in diesem Zusam- 
menhang Folgendes bemerkenswert : 


(1) Erman, a. a. O. 35 gibt aus seiner Religion 
der Agypter 15 (1934) eine Abbildung wieder: 
der Himmel als Kuh, von den Géttern gehalten; 
am Bauch die Sterne und die Schiffe der Sonne. 
Dies beriihrt sich mit der altiranischen Vorstellung, 
dass die breite Rinderweide, deren Besitzer Mithra 
als der gestirnte Himmel ist, die Sterne (als 
Offmungen im Himmelsgebirge) sind; s. Johs. 
Hertel, Methode der arischen Forschung 217f., 
251, 253 (1926); den indischen Rindern als 
Lichtwesen entsprechen am Himmel die Sterne: 
Hertel, ib. 14, 22; Die arische Feuerlehre 1. 82, 


bezeichnet dies als eine dem aigyptischen Kénig fremde 
Sitte. 
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118 (1925); Sonne und Mithra im Awesta 266 f. 
(1927). 

(2) Was Budge, a. a. O. 142-44 von Wasser als 
kosmologischem Urelement und der Unmédglich- 
keit, diese Schépferkraft mit den Sinnen zu 
erfassen, sagt, ihnelt auffallig indischen Brahman- 
Konzeptionen. Der Sache und der Zeit nach ruht 
hier die Entscheidung bei den Agyptologen. 

(3) Unter den Geschenken asiatischer Fiirsten 
an Thotmes III wird der Tribut eines Landes in 
der Nachbarschaft von Naharain aufgefiihrt. Der 
zweite Posten dieses sicher aus Mitanni stam- 
menden Gabenverzeichnisses sind taglich Eier 
legende Vogel, und K. Sethe sieht hierin ein sehr 
wahrscheinliches Zeugnis fiir das Haushuhn in den 
Euphrat-Landern im 15. Jh. v. Chr. Bisher war 
es in Agypten vor der Perserzeit —die Griechen 
nennen es noch im 5. vorchr. Jh. ‘ persischer Vogel ’ 
—nicht nachgewiesen. (Die dlteste Erwihnung 
des Haushuhns in einem agyptischen Texte, Fest- 
schrift Frdr. Carl Andreas 109-16 [1916].) 


* * * 


Ich komme zum Schlusse. Der Leser wird 
bemerkt haben, mit welcher Scheu ich es vermied, 
kurzerhand Entlehnungen zu behaupten; auf die 
geistigen Treffpunkte von Einzelgruppen ver- 
schiedener Volker, die der Lauf der Geschichte 
zusammenfiihrte, wollte der Querschnitt durch die 
ailtest erkundbaren Schichten indischer Weisheit 
das Augenmerk lenken. Daraus Folgerungen zu 
ziehen, ist jedem nach seinem wissenschaftlichen 
Temperament anheimgegeben. 

Man wird einwerfen, dass damit Coomara- 
swamy’s Motto der Philosophia perennis nicht 
weggewischt ist. Nie und nimmer war dies meine 
Absicht ; verschwiande es, so wiirde ich dies selbst 
schmerzlich empfinden. Nur gegen die Alleinherr- 
schaft der Methode, die C. mit diesem Schlagwort 
benennt (Hinduism 4, cf. 86 und vorher JAOS 58. 
686 [1938]), und noch mehr gegen die Vericht- 
lichmachung der ‘historical method’ protestiere 
ich. Denn auch die sogenannte Philosophia peren- 
nis arbeitet mit einem Stoff, der—ganz ebenso wie 
sich fiir Heraklit und Buddha das Weltbild ab- 
zeichnete—in ewigem Fluss und ewigem Werden 
begriffen ist. Und darum liegt neben der Phi- 
losophie der Griffel der Geschichtsschreibung: die 
philologisch-historische Methode kapituliert nicht 
vor der Philosophia perennis. 
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NACHTRAGE 


Zu p. 243 brahmam: Hopkins, Epic Mythology 189 
(1915) und Hauer, Glaubensgeschichte der Indogermanen 
1. 220, 333-5 (1937); s. auch Childers, Pali Dict. 94 
(brahma als Adjektiv).—iévard: W. Caland, Paticaviméa- 
Brahmanea p. XXIX (1931).—<Ahnlich mrtyu als Femi- 
ninum: PW und Hertel, Himmelstore 31 (1924). 

Zu Kapitel IV (p. 251 ff.) ausser den bekannten 
Biichern von R. Garbe und W. W. Tarn: W. Ruben, 
Indische und griechische Metaphysik, ZII 8. 147-227 
(1931); Winternitz, Indien und der Westen, Archiv 
Orientdini 7. 280-301 (1935); B. Heimann, Studien zur 
Eigenart indischen Denkens (1930) und Indian and 
Western Philosophy; a study in contrast (1937). 

Zu p. 255: Bloomfield hatte Vorgiinger; sehr schnell 
erfasste schon 1898 F. Hommel die Bereicherung unseres 
Wissens, s. Ed. Meyer, KZ 42.17 (1908). 

Zu p. 255f.: Surata (‘gute Wagen besitzend’ schon 
im RV, spiter Fiirstenname, cf. PW) ist selbstverstaind- 
lich dicht neben Tusratta zu stellen. In den Amarna- 
Briefen heisst so ‘der Mann von Akko,’ das Oberhaupt 
einer palastinensischen Hafenstadt, s. A. Jirku, ZA 36. 
75 (1925). 

Zu p. 257: Gute Bemerkungen iiber die Ethik von AV 
IV. 16 bei Lommel, ZDMG@ 92. 452-63 (1938). Genau wie 
der Mitanni-Vertrag droht noch die altjavanisch-buddhis- 
tische Ménchsweihe bei Ubertretung des beschworenen 
Pakts Vernichtung von Stamm, Geschlecht und Verwandt- 
schaft an und verheisst bei seiner Befolgung Gliick in 
Gegenwart und Zukunft: K. Wulff, Sang Hyang Kama- 
haydnan Mantraénaya 21 f. (1935). 

Zu A. 52a: Bei Mattiwaza denke ich an matavacas, RV 
I. 46. 5 auf Nasatya bezogen ‘ einsichtsvolle Rede fiihrend ’ 
(PW ‘des Gebetswortes gedenkend’): bei Sattuara an 
ksatravara ‘ der Beste unter den Herrschern’; bei Wasa- 
satta an vasaksatra ‘ nach seinem Wunsch die Herrschaft 
fiihrend.’ 

Zu A. 53: V. Lesny, Archiv Or. 4. 257-60 (1932); 
A. Mironov, Acta Or. 11. 140-217 (1933). S. auch die 
Bibliographie von L. Delaporte und S. Przeworski, Revue 
hittite et asianique 1. 221-44 (1932); 2. 286-98 (1934); 
3. 144-8 (1935). 

Zu A. 59: Zu Wiist s. Albright-Dumont, JAOS 54. 113 
(1934) und Hertel, Abhandl. Sachs. Ak. Wiss. 40. 2, 
p. XVII ff. (1929), ferner vgl. Wiist, Z. f. Ortsnamen- 
forschg. 3. 3 ff., 80 (1927) und Stilgeschichte u. Chrono- 
logie des RV (1928; hierzu F, Edgerton, JAOS 49. 276 ff. 
[1929]).—Zu Konow: von den Verfassern des RV als 
‘Nachfolgern der indischen Mitanni-Priester’ spricht 
zutreffend Kretschmer KZ 55.75 (1927). 

Zu A. 60: Gegen die Gleichung Varuna-Aruna 
Keith, HOS 31. 202 (1925) ; Hillebrandt, ZDMG 81. 74 ff. 
(1927); Charpentier, Le Monde Or. 1931, 9f.; Gdtze, 
Kleinasien 59 (1933). Ubrigens wurde diese Frage zuerst 
von E. Forrer aufs Tapet gebracht ZDMG 76. 251 (1922) ; 
vorsichtig legte er aber die Variante dem ‘ battischen 
Schreiber ’ zur Last.—Zu Liiders 1910 vgl. die verwandte 
Varuna-Hypothese von J. J. Meyer WZKM 46. 138f. 
(1939). 

Zu A. 63: Uber die soziale Bedeutung dieser inter- 
nationalen Verschwagerungen s. KoroSec (oben p. 256) 
43 ff. 
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Zur Zusammenfassung p. 261: Vor Coomaraswamy 
hat von Indologen besonders Rud. Otto ‘das gemeinsame 
Funktionieren der Allgemeinpsyche und die intimen 
Einheitlichkeiten der Kulturmenschheit’ betont; Entleh- 
nungen waren ihm in der Regel ‘ belanglose Einzelheiten ’ 
(Siddhanta des Ramanuja* 177 [1923]). Aber er erzihlt 
doch von dem Handler in der Nahe eines Visnu-Tempels, 
der unter seinen Biichern das Lukas-Evangelium hatte 
und in Jesus den letzten Avatira Visnu’s sah (Die 
Gnadenreligion Indiens u. das Christentum 85 f. [1930] ). 
Mahnt dies nicht, die genaue Abwiigung des synoptischen 
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und analytischen Verfahrens in der Philosophie und des 
Elementar- und Vélkergedankens in der Ethnologie als 
verniinftigen Grundsatz fiir die gesamte geistesgeschicht- 
liche Forschung anzuerkennen? — Oder sind etwa diese 
Alternativ Erwiigungen miissig, nachdem Coomaraswamy 
selbst so oft nach der historischen Methode gearbeitet 
hat? JAOS 51. 180-82 (1931) mag als beliebig herausge- 
griffenes Beispiel geniigen; die Berufung hierauf ist auch 
nach C., HJAS 4. 139, 181 (1939; samadhi = synthesis) 
nicht unangebracht. 





CONCEPTS OF ABNORMALITY AMONG THE IBO OF NIGERIA? 


H. A. WrescuHorr 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


IN RECENT years the literature regarding psy- 
chosis among primitive groups has increased in 
volume. A preponderance of these studies deal 
with the problem of psychosis from the standpoint 
of our modern knowledge or investigate abnor- 
malities in their relationship to the so-called 
cultural norm of behavior. In this paper, I should 
like to present some material on the manner in 
which pre-literate peoples regard the phenomenon 
of abnormality, a problem which might have slight 
bearing upon the relationship between “culture 
and psychosis ” in general. The culture in question 
is that of the Ibo in Southern Nigeria. Since very 
little material of this kind has been presented 
regarding any pre-literate group, such an investi- 
gation may be warranted from several points of 
view, but inasmuch as the Ibo seem to have specific 
concepts on the point of abnormal behavior and 
mental disease, an analysis of the material seems 
imperative. 

Like many pre-literate peoples the Ibo attribute 
most of their illnesses, both physical and mental, 
to the influence of spirits which by various means 
as well as reasons not always determinable, trouble 
those individuals who have been taken ill. Although 
here we are not concerned with the Ibo concepts 


* This study represents part of the results of work 
done with Mr. Julius Okala of Onitsha in Iboland, now 
a student at Northwestern University, Evanston, III. 
All the material presented in this paper refers to the 
Onitsha branch of the Ibo only. 

I wish gratefully to acknowledge the financial aid for 
this study received under Grants Nos. 435 and 465 of 
the Faculty Research Committee of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


of illness in general, but rather with their concepts 
of mental disease and since both of these are at 
least theoretically related, it might be weil, in 
order to explain the basic ideology of the Ibo, to 
offer at least one illustration of the “medical” 
interpretation of these people. 

A little child whose head had been exposed to 
the noontime sun had mild attacks of convulsions 
and cramps, apparently a result of sunstroke. The 
Ibo call this illness dimbga, a compound word 
consisting of di—expert, and mgba—to wrestle, 
thus meaning “ expert in wrestling.” By this word, 
although used to describe the special illness, they 
really refer to the spirit, which, as an expert in 
wrestling, attacked and fought with the child and 
thus, invisible to possible by-standers, put the child 
in that state of illness. This spirit dimbga is be- 
lieved to appear only during daytime when the sun 
is bright and never in the shade, since, as the Ibo 
say, dimbga neso aziza anyanwu, literally—dimbga 
follows the broom of the sun, which means that 
the “expert in wrestling” is carried only by the 
rays of the sun. 

This simple example of “ diagnosing ” an illness 
may illustrate the fundamental Ibo ideologies with 
respect to medical questions. It is, however, not 
always so easy to determine which specific spirit 
may have caused a particular illness or disease, 
since the causes may be much more complex and, 
therefore, any direct causative relation between the 
symptoms of a disease and the alleged actions of 
the spirits may be quite obscure. The Ibo them- 
selves seem vague regarding a “diagnosis” which 
may call for the expert investigation of several 











dibia or native doctors. Because of this fact, there- 
fore, the writer is unable to be more specific as to 
the relationship between disease and spirit-action. 
In principle, however, it can be stated that mental 
diseases also are believed to be the result of the 
influence of spirits. 

The Ibo refer to persons afflicted with mental 
diseases or to persons exhibiting “abnormal be- 
havior ” by the generic term ndi anya nadiro mma, 
—people whose eyes are not good, indicating that 
a person who is mentally disturbed has a “strange 
look” in his eyes. Fundamentally the Ibo dis- 
tinguish between three major types of abnormal 
behavior: the first one being called agwu, the 
second ala and the third ikoleko. These types of 
abnormal behavior, which will be discussed below, 
are not real diseases in the Ibo concept, although 
their origin is similar to that of dimbga, as ex- 
plained above. The word oya, illness, which is the 
generic term for such illnesses as nkponakuku, 
“ pneumonia,” iba, “ yellow fever,” ose, “ epilepsy,” 
etc., does not apply to agwu, ala nor tkoleko, since 
the latter are not illnesses in the ordinary sense of 
the word, but are directly connected with the 
“mind” or head. This idea is so expressed, for 
example, in the saying: Onye ala na uce ya yi— 
a “mad” man walks in company with his mind. 
Or, it may be said of a person affected with agwu, 
that “he acts without knowing himself.” Thus 
we are thoroughly justified in referring to agwu, 
ala and ikoloko by the term “mental disease” 
as the following material may further serve to 
exemplify in greater detail. 


1. The concept of agwu 


Onye agwu is a person with agwu, which means 
with spiritual qualities which make him appear 
and act abnormally or eccentrically at certain 
times. The emphasis on “certain times” is im- 
portant, since one of the differences between agwu 
and ala is said to be that a person with agwu is 
abnormal only occasionally and acts normal at 
other times, while a person with ala is “mad” 
all the time. Other behavioral expressions and 
forms are considered characteristic of agwu-affected 
individuals: at times such persons sit very quietly 
and preferably alone, they may act “childishly” 
and point to objects while calling them by 
name ; occasionally they may be seen trembling at 
the knees or gnashing their teeth; and, further- 
more, such individuals are believed to be sexually 
impotent. Of course, no single one of these symp- 
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toms alone when observed in an individual would 
make him agwu. It is rather his total behavior 
which is believed to reveal the mental disease. 
The Ibo believe that agwu may either be “in- 
herited” or purposely acquired. The concept 
“inherited ” while interesting, should not be taken 
too literally; the Ibo call it anatambecit which 
means literally “to receive from the place of (the 
spirit by the name of) Ci.” By this is meant that 
agwu was forced upon the individual by spirits 
while he was still in the womb of the mother, at 
which time the spirit entered the womb (to create 
the baby and at the same time) to cause the agwu. 
Since this spirit is considered to be connected with 
someone of the individual’s ancestors, the term 
“inherited” in their sense may be justifiable. 
This “inherited ” agwu is never, and by no means, 
curable, although cures are often sought by calling 
upon a dibia afa, an oracle doctor (a doctor who 
cures by consulting the magical oracles) who, 
indeed, may even bring some temporary relief, 
but he, nor any other kind of doctor, can ever 
succeed in effecting a complete or permanent cure. 
With respect to the “cure” of agwu, the Ibo do 
not use the word cure in the same sense as they 
do when referring to illnesses (to cure an illness— 
gwo pu oya), but emphasize the temporary char- 
acter of such a “cure” by expressing it in the 
following way: tkpuci agwu—to cover over agwu. 
As mentioned before, agwu may also be acquired 
for it is believed that persons with agwu, while 
having certain abnormal traits, even have some 
desirable supernatural powers under certain con- 
ditions. Thus all doctors acquire agwu in order to 
perform their various tasks, and persons who dance 
or wrestle professionally and need great physical 
strength acquire this “disease” so that they may 
exhibit great endurance in their performances and 
perhaps outdo those competing with them. Agwu 
may be acquired by joining and becoming initiated 
into certain secret societies which are said to be in 
control of those spirits which cause agwu. How 
these qualities are secured is unknown to my 
informant and since this is kept secret by the 
respective organizations, such information would 
be extremely difficult to secure. Even the member- 
ship of these secret societies are unknown and the 
average Ibo is unable to say whether or not his own 
neighbor or relative belongs to such an organiza- 
tion. It is known, however, that the acquired agwu 
is gained only temporarily and that it may be 
“spoiled ” or neutralized by certain ceremonies or 
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procedures performed either by the secret society 
itself or by other persons considered qualified to 
do so. It sometimes happens that a person who 
previously had joined such a secret society, either 
neglected or forgot to “spoil” his acquired agwu, 
in which case not only the person himself may be 
subject to agwu attacks, but he runs the additional 
risk of “transmitting” this condition to his de- 
scendants. Therefore, my informant stated, it may 
be observed that sometimes the children of native 
oracle doctors show agwu characteristics. This 
point will merit additional investigation, actual 
case material being unavailable at present to the 
author. 

Before we proceed it may be well to give a few 
illustrations of recorded agwuw cases. 


(a) “Inherited ” agwu is said to be manifested 
in the following cases: 


Case No. 1. 


A man, A, now about forty-five years old, having one 
wife and two daughters, belongs to a very prosperous 
and influential clan. His agwu condition is revealed by 
the following symptoms: Although he is regarded a 
weakling, he begins quarrels wherever he goes; he is 
always bragging about his influential and wealthy rela- 
tives, indicating that they would pay for all damage 
that he might do in breaking or destroying property. 
(The relatives have done so on many occasions.) He has 
never worked (and since his brother cares for him, 
nobody expects him to work). He practices medicine, 
however, in the manner of a dilettante and is said to 
know all the herbs used by professional medicine men. 


Specifically, my informant related the following 
events which are taken as additional symptoms 
for A’s agwu: 


(1) For a certain length of time A would come regu- 
larly to the house of my informant to beg for money, 
although he did not need it, inasmuch as his brother 
was taking care of him. 

(2) During the tribally important oso-ceremony of 
1937, A, who never observed the tribal customs, would 
sit down in these places exclusively reserved for the 
group of the venerated “ titled” men. (Custom demands 
that none but “titled” men sit there.) A not only 
joined that group but instigated fights with the digni- 
taries and even threw plates of meat at them. Nothing 
was done about it; he was gently pushed away, but not 
punished. 


Persons with agwu are not punished, nor are 
they told about their condition or accused of acting 
peculiarly. Although they are not taken seriously, 
no one should reveal this to them. In this par- 
ticular case, A’s relatives saw to it that a clan 





member was present wherever A went in order to 
prevent him from getting into mischief and to 
protect him if necessary. Such precautionary steps 
can, however, only be taken by rather well-to-do 
families. 

It is believed and explained that A “ inherited ” 
his agwu because his father, who had been a native 
doctor, acquired it for his profession by joining 
one of the secret societies. And since A had 
“inherited ” it, no attempt was made to cure his 
condition. 

Another case of “inherited ” agwu is illustrated 
in the following brief life story of a girl by the 
name of Anyanna whom my informant knew rather 
well. In this case it is stated that her father as 
well as her grandfather had been native doctors 
and as such had purposely secured agwu. It will 
be seen that here an attempt was made to cure her 
condition, without any lasting success, however, 
because of the character of this “inherited” 
illness. 


Case No. 2. 


Anyanna was the daughter of A. When Anyanna’s 
mother was carrying her she was very ill and almost 
died, but she got well and finally gave birth to this 
ebony-black girl. As the girl grew older she would not 
play with girls but sought only the company of boys. 
She had keen eyes and was never afraid and, therefore, 
made a good companion to boys in their moonlight play. 
If one of her male relatives came in trouble during these 
activities she would defend him. But besides being a 
good play-mate for boys she was exceedingly beautiful 
and attractive. It was known, however, that she would 
talk in her sleep and that from time to time she had 
attacks in her home when she destroyed objects in the 
house. After such attacks she was very normal, just as 
other children. As she grew older, however, she no longer 
joined the company of boys and girls, but would sit 
quiety by herself. For a while she moved with her 
parents to a place outside the town of Onitsha, only to 
return after she was full grown at which time she and 
my informant’s brother became sweethearts. 


About the subsequent period of Anyanna’s life 
my informant told me the following (this is a free 
translation of a text given to me in the Ibo 


language) : 


My brother used to tell me that sometimes when he 
visited her, she seemed very cool. While cooking she 
would show a strange kind of a happiness. When they 
sat down to converse she would sometimes rise and go 
inside the house and when she was asked as to why she 
did that she would say nothing. But one day she told 
my brother that she used to see dead relatives whom 
she had known while they were still alive. My brother 
told it to Anyanna’s mother who called a dibia (a native 








doctor). The dibia consulted his oracle and said that 
she had eaten the “ oath of the world.” He named what 
should be used to “ cover” her and the following objects 
had to be furnished by Anyanna’s mother: one white 
sheep, one white cock, one white fowl, an earthen bowl, 
some white clay and one egg. The dibia secured various 
roots and leaves and prepared a medicine which Anyanna 
had to drink and another one for her to wear around 
her waist. Not long after this treatment her condition 
improved. 

About this time several men wanted to marry her, 
but she refused them because she wanted to marry my 
brother. There was one man -whose name was X who 
already had one wife whom he had married in church. 
But he and his wife were not in harmony because X 
maintained extra-marital relations with another wife. 
Disharmony continued to grow between the two until 
finally X’s wife proclaimed that her husband was no 
longer a man (said to be impotent) and took her be- 
longings and returned to her family. X, however, wanted 
to prove to the people that the rumors spread by his 
wife were wrong and therefore looked for a young girl 
whom he could marry. It so happened that he called 
upon Anyanna while my brother was visiting her. She 
would have refused his marriage offer, if my brother 
had not told her that he was unable to marry her since 
he had still to attend school. Under the circumstances 
Anyanna accepted the man and after X had completed 
the customary requirements took Anyanna as his wife. 


On the morning following the day when Anyanna had 
come to X’s house, X sent his servant to fetch my 
brother. My brother went. When he entered the house 
Anyanna began to cry. Then X took my brother into 
the room and offered my brother one bottle of whiskey 
and five shillings in money. My brother asked him what 
he had done for him that he deserved this present. 
X answered that he wanted to give him this present 
because he, X, had “ met his wife in the house” (mean- 
ing that she was a virgin). X added however, that if 
that had not been the case, he would have hired some 
men to punish my brother. My brother thanked him, 
took the whiskey as well as the money and showed them 
to me. While we were drinking the whiskey I asked my 
brother to find out why Anyanna had cried when he 
came to their house. 

After a long time my brother told me that he had 
asked her and that she had informed him that if she 
had known all that she knew now, she would have 
allowed my brother “to be the first man she knew,” 
adding, however, that it was just as well that her hus- 
band “had met her in the house.” X liked to make 
dirty remarks. One day when my brother and I came 
to his house for corn food, X told Anyanna to go home 
with my brother since she had refused to sleep with him 
for three days. Whereupon Anyanna answered that if 
she should leave him the people in town would mock 
him. (Apparently referring to his impotency or the 
rumour which had been spread by his first wife.) Not 
long after this event Anyanna was expectant. 

When she was pregnant her original trouble began 
again. It was believed that X’s first wife had counter- 
acted the efficacy of the medicine which had been pre- 
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pared for Anyanna by the dibia. The dibia was again 
consulted but he said that it would be useless to prepare 
any medicine since her pregnancy was very advanced 
and that all that could be done was to pray to Oi so 
that she might “ pull out her head ” (be saved). Anyanna 
gave birth to a baby, but remained in such a bad mental 
condition, that she died soon thereafter. 


According to Ibo belief “inherited” agwwu is 
also the cause of suicidal action (oruro, literally 
to hang oneself; suicide by hanging is the only 
recognized form, only in more recent times have 
other means been utilized in self destruction). 
As a generalism it may be stated that not only all 
persons who commit suicide are considered to have 
suffered from agwu, but persons with agwu are 
likely to destroy themselves. In Onitsha, however, 
one distinguishes between two types of agwu when 
it comes to suicide: Ogbunike agwu and Aguleri 
agwu. The victims of Ogbunike agwu are referred 
to as individuals with a tendency to suicide at the 
slightest provocation of blame or shame. The 
Aguleri agwu victims, on the other hand, threaten 
to take their lives and keep their word if they ask 
for something and do not receive a favorable 
answer. While the end result is the same for both 
types of this agwu, the alleged motivation is said 
to be different. A few cases are presented in the 
following : 


Case No. 8. 


A had one wife, three daughters and two sons. He 
committed suicide in his own house by strangling him- 
self while the other members of his family had gone to 
market. The fact that he was agww was interpreted by 
the symptoms which were manifested prior to his act: 
he was always sitting quietly, trembling in his knees 
and gnashing his teeth; he tried always to be alone and 
had such a bad temper that he would chase away any 
children who came near him. As it was stated in general, 
A acted as “one who has a dead penis” (onye utu 
onwu). 


The immediate cause for his suicide, according 
to the general gossip, was the fact that his wife 
had teased him about his impotency and had 
threatened to raise a scandal because she main- 
tained that he was only the father of one of her 
five children. A is said to have been afraid of this 
scandal, because people would have looked down 
upon him and he would have lost social prestige. 
In this case the agwu predisposition is believed to 
have been “inherited” from his grandfather. who 
also had committed suicide. 


Case No. 4. 


A woman had murdered: another woman whom she 
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considered to be her rival and after committing the 
crime fled into the bush. The village people began to 
pursue her and when she was finally cornered after sev- 
eral days’ search, she attempted to hang herself. She 
failed, however, because the rope which she used was 
not strong enough and therefore she was rescued by 
those in pursuit. 


Although my informant did not know this 
woman very well and was unable to describe the 
circumstances leading to this instance, there was 
no doubt in his mind that the Ibo would attribute 
the situation fundamentally to agwu influences. 
All of the immediate reasons and explanations 
which could be set forth with respect'to this sui- 
cidal case would be regarded as of precipitating 
importance only, rather than being its cause ; the 
real cause would be agwu. 

The following case of suicide as reported in 
The Nigerian Eastern Mail (vol. V, No. 15, p. 4) 
belongs to this group of cases also. 


Case No. 5. 


“A tragic incident occurred in Ogbeabor Quarter a 
few days ago. Early one morning there was a great 
alarm which brought many people to the spot where 
Tagbo Akunne, a notable personality, had committed 
suicide by hanging himself in the house, after searing 
all the entrances to the house. 

“ People forced the doors open and rushed into the 
house and cut the cloth with which the deceased hanged 
himself. Many means were tried to revive him, but all 
proved futile. It was too late. 

“ This tragedy was deeply felt by the family concerned, 
because Onitsha regards such a death as abominable. 
The internment took place on the same day, but there 
were no funeral obsequies. The cause of the suicide is 
not clearly known, but circumstantially, it is believed 
to be the deceased’s failure to obtain a judgement in a 
civil suit which he instituted against Mr. Egwuatu of 
Ogbe Otu, claiming the ownership of a piece of land. 
Public opinion condemns the deceased’s action in com- 
mitting suicide in lieu of pursuing his claim either by 
- Review or Judicial Appeal to the Resident, where he 
might probably have obtained redress.” 


My informant who knew the person in question 
quite well, told me that this man always acted 
strangely, so it had been suggested that he was 
possessed by agwu. Thus the news of his suicide, 
which reached him through the newspapers, was 
not at all a surprise. Specifically he related that 
Tagbo Akunne had his home near one of the main 
roads in town and that he would annoy passersby 
by cursing them. He did not care what words he 
used and showed particularly aggressive tendencies 
towards'women. Since, however, he did this only 
occasionally, people would say that he was agwu. 
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In his youth he seems to have been perfectly 
normal. He was generally liked and for a long 
time acted as a “father” of a woman’s dance 
group, but around 1928 he became unpopular for 
unknown reasons, lost his previous honorific posi- 
tion and, thus, “he gripped himself” or became 
an “introvert” as we might say. 


Another case of suicide is reported in the West 
African Pilot (vol. III, No. 884, October 7, 1940). 


Case No. 6. 


Onitsha, Oct. 6.—A terrible incident happened in a 
town, Ogbunike, nine miles from Onitsha, where a man 
is alleged to have killed his wife and committed suicide. 
Public interest has been aroused, and it is the common 
talk of the town and the principal subject of gossip for 
the market women. The reason for this incident is yet 
unknown, but it is suggested that it may be one of those 
cases of crime personnel. The only facts are that the 
woman was brought down to the African Hospital appar- 
ently murdered by a merciless method and the husband 
was removed from improvised gallows where he certainly 
was not swinging for the fun of it. The matter is in the 
hands of the Police and everything connected with it is 
dark. 


Although no details about this case have become 
known to me, the report is interesting on account 
of the phrase “that it may be one of those cases 
of crime personnel.” My informant explained that 
according to a general notion held by the people 
of Onitsha, the towns-people of Ogbunike are 
somewhat outstanding in regard to agwu cases and 
are regarded as more subject to suicide than other 
Ibo, an idea which'is amply demonstrated by the 
fact that one type of agwu is directly called 
Ogbunike agwu, as has been mentioned above. 
The alleged frequency of agwu cases in this town 
is attributed to the very powerful oracle doctors 
who reside there and have made the town quite 
well known. 

(b) Acquired agwu 

Since, as stated before, agwu may be acquired 
by persons who want to exploit the qualities attri- 
buted to it either commercially, socially or other- 
wise and since the procedures of acquiring agwu 
are enveloped in secrecy, it is extremely difficult 
to secure information about it. It is of interest, 
however, to note that this acquired agwu while 
definitely considered a mental disease, is valued 
positively by the Ibo as long as it is utilized in a 
culturally sanctioned'manner. On the other hand, 
acquired agwu is regarded as a real disease in the 
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same way as “inherited” agwu, if it is no longer 
exploited for those purposes for which it was 
acquired. Thus an oracle doctor who needs agwu 
qualities for the execution of his profession, or a 
wrestler who exploits agwu in order to secure 
strength for his public performances, are believed 
to behave normally while engaged in their pro- 
fession. But the peculiarities of their behavior are 
regarded as eccentric and abnormal when they are 
no longer performing professionally. This differ- 
entiation is made inasmuch as acquired agwu can 
not be described very specifically and the Ibo 
evaluate the abnormality of the acquired agwu 
from the standpoint of its social and cultural use- 
fulness. In brief, this acquired agwu is merely a 
professional attribute of those individuals who 
utilize it purposefully and therefore it is excusable 
in the eyes of the public, but if it persists in per- 
sons who are no longer members of such professions 
it is then considered a mental disease. 

The only case of acquired agwu which could be 
secured is presented in the following story as nar- 
rated by my informant while giving me some 
information about his own life. It is a free 
translation of a text received from him. 


Case No. 7. 


In my grandfather’s house lived a tenant by the name 
of Cimebele. He had lived with us for about six months 
and I never noticed anything abnormal about him. 
Cimebele was always friendly and made jokes, But then 
one evening we all were in my grandmother’s house 
drinking palmwine. Cimebele who had been out returned 
later and after he had gone to his room joined us. 
While he sat down, he said jokingly: “Does this mean 
that our big lady (grandmother) is giving us only four 
pots of palmwine?” My grandmother answered: “ Don’t 
be so hasty, it is still early in the evening.” Thereupon 
Cimebele said: “O, I’m sorry.” By this time his turn 
had come to receive a cup of palmwine. As he was hold- 
ing his cup filled with palmwine, he said: “If anybody 
thinks evil of this household, let Ci (a spirit) visit him.” 
(This is a standardized phrase.) Then he emptied his 
cup, returned it to the server and demanded that it be 
filled again. Just as the server was filling the next cup 
in order to give it back to him, we heard the tune of the 
calabash-horn (akpele). As Cimebele heard the tune he 
bent forward and as the music became more distinct, 
he suddenly shouted: “ Zwu eferum (Ewu, I am lost).” 
As the music came still closer, he began to shiver and 
as the musicians passed through the gate leading into 
our compound, one of them made a loud blast with his 
horn and the others joined him in it. At that Cimebele 
jumped up, threw down the pot of palmwine, dashed out 
of the house and ran all around the enclosed courtyard, 
where he hit a tree, all the time roaring like a leopard. 
My grandmother shouted: “Get hold of him, he is 


agwu.” We all tried to catch him, but were unable to 
subdue him because he broke loose whenever we had 
him. One thing I noticed about his body: his muscles 
were stiff and his skin felt very thick. My grandmother 
then stopped the musicians who naturally asked why 
they should stop playing and my grandmother told them. 
The musicians came in and one of them recognized 
Cimebele and informed us that Cimebele had acquired 
agwu in the Asaba region (a town across the Niger from 
Onitsha) where it is called apete. The musicians then 
got a branch of the egbo-tree and all we others followed 
their example. We then caught Cimebele and while two 
persons tried to hold him, all the others stgod around 
in a circle. Whenever he tried to run away we would 
beat him with these branches. Then one of the musicians 
who knew Cimebele began to blow his horn, playing 
those tunes which were used in the ceremonies of initia- 
tion into the agwu-group. As Cimebele heard these tunes 
he began to dance all those steps he had learned during 
that initiation. But whenever he tried to run away he 
was beaten with the egbo-branches. After a while Cime- 
bele no longer tried to run away and kept on dancing 
to the tunes. Just as if he understood the language of 
the tunes he would dance accordingly and as the musi- 
cian changed to very soft tunes, Cimebele went into the 
center of the ring, sat down and danced only with his 
hands and as, after a while, the music died down, his 
movements became very slow, until Cimebele fell motion- 
less to the ground when the music finally stopped alto- 
gether. The musician then took some of the egbo-leaves, 
squeezed them in water and washed Cimebele with the 
liquid. Thereupon we carried him to his bed and I felt 
that his body was as soft as that of a drunken man. 

The following morning when Cimebele woke up, he 
saluted my grandmother as usual, but she did not speak 
to him. He therefore asked her what the reason for her 
coolness was, but she merely replied: “There is nothing 
wrong.” Then I said to him: “When will you pay us 
for the palmwine you spoiled last night?” He did not 
know what I meant and after I told him what had 
happened the night before, he did not know anything 
about it. ‘ 

Shortly thereafter one of the musicians who knew 
Cimebele came and asked him: “ Cimebele, so you did 
not spoil this thing (referring to the agwu)?” Where- 
upon Cimebele answered: “ Ewu, so I had it again, I did 
not know.” 

The musician then promised to take him to the Asaba 
region in order to spoil the agwu. This was done and 
Cimebele returned as a normal person. He never had 
another attack. 


2. The concept of ala 


Ala is always acquired and never inherited; it 
is, however, not purposely acquired on one’s own 
accord but is forced upon a person against his 
will by those who have a knowledge of witchcraft. 
Particularly, members of the secret society by the 
name of otu are held responsible for inflicting ala 
on persons they might dislike. Members of ‘this 
organization are unknown to the community in 
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which they live and the average Ibo knows nothing 
but the name of the secret society and the fact 
that both men and women may be “ witches.” The 
former are called oboma, the latter amosu. These 
witches control “evil spirits,” such as spirits of 
“wicked” persons and by means of these spirits 
try to appear in the dreams of those persons whom 
they dislike and desire to harm. Thus nightmares, 
according to Ibo belief, are caused by such evil 
spirits and these in turn could cause an ala con- 
dition. Other steps can also be taken to inflict 
ala upon an individual, but the direct or indirect 
interference of witchcraft is nevertheless con- 
sidered a responsible stimulus in all ala cases, as 
will be seen in the case studies. 

Persons with ala are “mad” in our general 
sense of the word or are “lunatic” in the termi- 
nology of English-speaking Ibo. Contrary to agwu, 
a person with ala is believed to act “mad” or 
“crazy” all the time. Such persons allegedly like 
to walk around in rags or prefer to exhibit them- 
selves nakedly; they seem to live under various 
kinds of hallucinations or in many instances do 
not know what they are doing. Although many 
of the ala stricken persons suffer from lack of 
memory, they are regarded as being extremely 
clever and shrewd in many ways. The Ibo explain 
this phenomenon with the following exemplifying 
story: A man with ala and a drunken man walked 
together and passed a river where they stopped 
and talked about jumping into the river. Both 
agreed to do so; the drunken man was foolish 
enough to jump and drowned, while the “mad” 
man was clever enough not to jump. 

Some of the following cases might illustrate 
what the Ibo understand as ala. 


Case.No. 8. 


A boy A whose parents had died, lived with one of his 
older sisters whom people suspected of being a member 
of the otu and was therefore regarded as one familiar 
with evil witchcraft. A who had been a normal indi- 
vidual until he was about fifteen years old, awoke one 
morning loudly crying and shouting, accusing his older 
sister of taking him to a secret place while he was asleep 
(had taken him “ spiritually”). Thus he accused his 
sister of trying to bewitch him. A was so afraid that 
he ran away from his sister’s house and told everybody 
about his alleged nightly experience. He finally came to 
the house of his younger sister who took him immedi- 
ately to a native doctor. The doctor declared to be 
unable to do anything about it. 

Now A is walking in the streets of Onitsha and is 
considered one of the town characters. He is always 
dressed in rags and even if somebody should give him a 
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new dress, he would immediately cut it into rags. He 
does not remember anything, only occasionally when 
directly asked about his sister, he might fearfully answer 
that his sister wants to kill him. On the whole he is a 
very quiet person, but from time to time he has “ fits” 
and then might get troublesome. At such occasions he 
will be placed in stock. Normally he is surrounded by 
children who ask him all kind of questions to which he 
gives irrelevant answers. 


My informant explained to me that, according 
to popular belief, this case might have been suc- 
cessfully treated if the boy had not told everyone 
what had happened that night. By talking about 
it, the ala condition was actually aggravated and 
that is the reason the doctor refused even to treat 
the victim. 


Case No. 9. 


In 1930 it was a'common picture in the market of 
Onitsha to see a man, A, who was then about forty 
years of age. He danced around nakedly and was con- 
sidered ala by all people. He did not know what he was 
doing and when children who always followed him, asked 
him mockingly to dance for them he would do it. 

The circumstances which caused A’s present condition 
are the following: A used to be a normal and well-to-do 
farmer in a village some thirty miles outside Onitsha. 
In order to go to his garden he used to walk across the 
property of another farmer, B. Between both of these 
men existed a dispute regarding the boundary of their 
respective gardens. One day B surrounded his gardens 
with strings with magical qualities. (The strings are 
said to be soaked in a special medicine which may be 
secured from some native doctors and are secretly traded 
by some members of the secret societies.) A was angry 
about this affront and while claiming that some of his 
own property had been fenced in by these strings, walked 
toward the strings and tore some of them apart. No 
sooner had he touched the strings that his whole body 
was covered with swellings of a peculiar type. (My 
informant claims to have personally seen a similar in- 
stance when a native school teacher lost a ball while 
playing tennis and searched for it in a neighboring lot 
which was magically protected as in the above mentioned 
instance. When the teacher returned to the tennis court 
his body was covered with burns like those caused by 
nettles. According to Ibo belief this magic does not work 
if one approaches such properties backwards.) A went 
to a native doctor to secure treatment which was, how- 
ever, ineffective. While the treatment still proceeded A 
finally lost his mind. This end result is normally ex- 
pected although a successful cure is sometimes, but very 
rarely, accomplished. 


It might be added that according to Ibo under- 
standing, B, who had brought about this situation 
had a right to do so and in spite of the sad outcome 
of his act could not be prosecuted nor was he 
regarded in any way responsible. Public opinion 














seems to have condemned A rather than B. 
A drowned accidentally in 1933. 

My informant knew several other individuals 
who were considered ala and who exhibited them- 
selves in the market of Onitsha in various ways 
but he did not know the more immediate causes 
of their condition. Thus he referred, as an exam- 
ple, to an unmarried woman, about thirty years 
old, who would appear in the market at a time 
when it was well crowded. She would tear off her 
cloth and dance nakedly and at the same time 
attack persons verbally while using extremely 
obscene language. She was a low class prostitute 
and was said to have several illegitemate children. 

In this connection I should like to refer to some 
news items appearing in the local newspapers of 
Nigeria. Thus The Nigerian Eastern Mail re- 
ported, in the edition of January 6, 1940 (vol. V, 
No. 19, p. 3) under the headline A Lunatic and 
Formidable Beggar Proves a Nuisance to the 
Public, the following story: 


Case No. 10. 


“A lunatic, a boy of about twelve years of age, who 
haunts the streets, is a sore nuisance to the public. 
Oftentimes he is seen begging with impoliteness and 
cursing at the same time, spitting on the people and 
throwing sticks and sand on them, robbing, and at times 
preventing women from passing on the road. The worst 
of his crude acts is his manner of exposing women’s 
nakedness in the market when they bend down to buy. 
It will be much appreciated if the authority purge the 
town of his nuisance and remove him to the asylum or 
any other place of confinement, in order to keep the 
peace. The sooner, the better, or it may be too late.” 


In discussing this case with my informant he 
pointed out that all the symptoms revealed typical 
ala behavior and that the past history of this 
boy would doubtlessly reveal some influence of 
witchcraft. 

Similar cases have been reported in the Nigerian 
press very frequently so that one cannot escape the 
impression that ala cases are not too infrequent an 
occurrence in this part of West Africa. In order 
to illustrate this phenomenon I should like to quote 
The Eastern Nigerian Guardian of September 24, 
1940 (vol. I, No. 190). Under the headline Public 
Beggars at Onitsha we read the following: 


“ A stream of physically and mentally deficient people 
have, of late, been pouring into Onitsha Township in 
ever increasing numbers. Some of them, no doubt, have 
taken this move, finding their towns not lucrative 
enough. When now some of them come here, they make 
themselves more of a nuisance than anything else. Some 
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carry with them contagious diseases which are very 
injurious to the health of the citizens. 

“ Among such batch of people, lunatics seem to over- 
whelm all others. On many occasions, lunatics have been 
found walking stark naked about the streets.... When 
individual members of the public make attempts to check 
the affected people, they use abusive language and 
become dangerous. .. .” 


This note, as well as many others of a similar 
type, concludes with an appeal to the authorities 
to do something about this situation and to confine 
these “lunatics ” to asylums. 

In the literature I found only one reference 
which has bearing on our problem. Although the 
brief account which has been reported by Talbot 
does not refer to Onitsha proper but to some 
neighboring town, I should like to quote it: 


** Almost all ills to which flesh is heir are regarded as 
the result of witchcraft. Lunacy, in particular, is nearly 
always attributed to a curse inflicted by some malignant 
magician. In the autumn of 1915 a well-known chief of 
Abonnema, Ekine George Will by name, showed signs of 
dangerous hallucination, and finally blockaded himself in 
the upper part of his ‘ story house,’ threatening to shoot 
anyone who should attempt to interfere with him. The 
following statement as to his condition was drawn up 
by his relatives: 

‘The cause of Chief Ekine George Will becoming 
lunatic was that some years ago he went to Lagos for 
his own private matters. When there, he asked a woman 
doctor for native medicine to protect himself from being 
harmed. This was given to him and, after he had the 
medicine, he paid part of the sum bargained, but a bal- 
ance of thirty shillings still owing. The woman whom 
he had the medicine from strongly warned him, saying: 
‘ As soon as you return to Abonnema, you must send the 
amount remaining, failing which you will suffer great 
trouble by sickness.’ 

‘Chief Ekine failed to fulfill the condition promised 
by him; therefore the medicine caused him to become 
crazy. Consequent to that, we, the members of his house, 
come ask your kind favour in order withdraw or stopping 
from sending to arrest him; as we are arranging to go 
to Lagos in order to pay the balance of money still 
owing and will ask the woman to revoke the medicine 
she had made against him, by which he lost his right 
senses. We believe if we does such he will surely come 
to his right mind again.” * 


I read this report to my informant who declared 
that he had heard of it and was sure that Chief 
Ekine was ala and that his condition remained 
incurable, although we do not have any informa- 
tion as to the events following the above-mentioned 
narration. . 

Principally, the Ibo maintain that ala is not 
curable, but such a statement should not be taken 


* Tribes of the Niger Delta, London 1932, p. 138. 
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too literally since under certain circumstances 
exceptional conditions might exist. This is revealed 
in the following case. 


Case No. 11. 


A native schoolteacher A was engaged to be married 
to the daughter of a person who had a claim to the 
kingship of Onitsha. For a long time he had saved all 
his money in order to pay the very high “ bride-price ” 
for the girl. This payment was made in installments, 
as is customary, but the girl’s family continuously raised 
the amount. Then one day while working around the 
house, A was informed that the girl had renounced the 
engagement. This announcement gave him such a shock 
that he became ala. He began to cry and continued to 
weep; wherever he went he urinated and did not know 
what he was doing nor what was going on. 


It must be pointed out that, according to native 
interpretation, A had been bewitched by the girl 
or by somebody else on her behalf for a long time 
so that the final shock was not the real cause of 
A’s condition but was rather the last act of be- 
witching. This, at least, is the explanation offered 
by the natives who had to classify this type of 
behavior and, without the element of witchcraft, 
it could not have been placed into the category 
of ala. 


A’s condition lasted for about half a year, after which 
time he was taken to the town of Azaba on the western 
banks of the Niger River where “mental” cases are 
said to be treated and sometimes cured. The manner 
and procedure of the treatment is a secret but after 
several months A returned to Onitsha and was considered 
perfectly normal again. 


Besides the ordinary mental disease ala, the Ibo 
refer to another disease which is said to be inti- 
mately related to ala and which is known by the 
name of ala ongwa, or ala caused by the moon; 
in brief, moon-madness. It is believed that, par- 
ticularly during full moon, some evil spirits are 
more powerful than at other times and that these 
spirits then have a bad effect upon such persons 
who are in an invisible state of ala, or are 
“latently ” ala. Persons who are subject to these 
spirits act peculiarly during the full moon period 
but may behave more or less normally at other 
times. My informant stated that he knew several 
persons of that type but he is not sufficiently 
familiar with them to be able to discuss their 
cases in greater detail. Specifically he told me the 
following case: 
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Case No. 12. 


A was a very beautiful girl whose mother died while 
A was still a young girl. Before her mother’s death the 
father had married a second wife who was believed to be 
a member of one of the secret societies indulging fn 
witchcraft. As A was entering puberty this woman had 
to prepare a special dish for A. After eating it, A felt 
some change about herself; she could see through walls. 
She reported her condition to her father and expressed 
the belief that his second wife had bewitched her, 
whereupon the wife was sent away. A native doctor was 
consulted and he treated A so that after a while she lost 
the ability of seeing through walls. She continued, how- 
ever, to act very peculiarly and people said that she was 
ala. After some time it was noted that her condition 
varied according to the phases of the moon and that her 
ala behavior was particularly strong during the full 
moon period. 

When A grew older the native doctor who had treated 
her made a bargain with A’s father following which he 
married A without paying the customary “ bride-price.” 
During her marriage her condition improved insofar as 
the periods of attacks were further and further apart 
and during her two pregnancies—she gave birth to two 
sons—she was perfectly normal. (The Ibo believe that 
in cases of both ala and agwu pregnancy brings tempo- 
rary relief.) But after the death of her husband, she 
broke down again. Thus, at certain full moon periods, 
she was seen walking the streets with only a small piece 
of cloth around her waist (never naked, however, as 
other ala victims). She then would behave most aggres- 
sively, stopping people in the streets or rudely pushing 
them aside. In the periods between full moon she would 
act normally as other individuals. Now she is an old 
retired woman. 


3. The concept of tkoleko 


In character, as well as in origin, ikoleko is quite 
different from either agwu or ala. It is caused by 
one spirit known by the name of Ci, who, as an 
essentially benevolent spirit, figures very promi- 
nently in the Ibo hierarchy of spirits and is fre- 
quently referred to as a deity. Without offering a 
detailed interpretation of Ci, let it suffice to state 
that this spirit is apt to punish an individual for 
his wrong-doings by certain manipulations. One 
such form of punishment by Ci is ikoleko which 
means or implies “the tickling of the individual’s 
mind.” Thus, for instance, a person who is greedy 
and thinks only of money and carries his greediness 
too far will be punished by Ci who might cause 
him to lose his mind and become ikoleko. Such an 
individual would then walk through the streets 
seeing nothing, thinking only about his money 
and, perhaps while counting his possessions, talk 
to himself. In other words, a person who is known 
to be greedy and who is observed talking to himself 
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is regarded as ikoleko or, a person who does not 
obey the taboos of his clan and continually violates 
them will be punished by the infliction of ikoleko. 
Such an individual may not necessarily show 
unusual behavior characteristics, but the fact that 
he does not comply with the tribal demands places 
him into the group of “mental cases.” The same 
will be true of a person who continuously assaults 
women. As long as a man does it once or twice it 
is not considered with alarm. Only after he in- 
dulges in such activities frequently will it become 
indicative of his mental state when he wouid be 
regarded as ikoleko, or a sex maniac as we term it. 

While ala and agwu are treated with leniency, 
as stated before, and are considered as being forced 
upon persons by means of external interference, 
an individual with ikoleko is held to be responsible 
for his condition and, therefore, not protected or 
pitied but shunned by everyone and even expelled 
from families and clans. 

Within the framework of Ibo culture it is much 
more difficult to define ikoleko than the other cases 
of abnormality. No definite standard type of be- 
havior is attributed to it by the Ibo. Ala cases, as has 
been shown, demonstrate the same or at least simi- 
lar symptoms, but the various types of behavior 
combined under the term of ikoleko (sex maniac, 
money craziness, etc.) are greatly different. Thus, 
it is clear that tkoleko does not describe a special 
type of behavior but rather a whole range of dif- 
ferent behavior forms which have in common an 
asocial connotation. 

In order to ascertain the character of ikoleko in 
greater detail, I asked my informant to interpret 
a long list of asocial activities and to indicate 
whether or not they should be classified as ikoleko. 
This investigation resulted in the following, per- 
haps tentative, conclusion: all those activities 
which according to Ibo understanding are subject 
to organized sanctions such as homocide, theft, 
certain sexual offenses (incest, bestialities, homo- 
sexuality, not of course adultery) are, although 
criminal, nevertheless mentally normal activities, 
not to be regarded as either tkoleko, agwu or ala. 
All of those behavior phenomena which are not 
subject to organized sanctions but to public dis- 
approval, such as breaking of taboos, hoarding of 
money, too great indulgence in sexual activities, 
telling of lies, etc., if constantly repeated, are 
considered a result of ikoleko. 


4, Conclusion 


It is obvious that any attempt to evaluate Ibo 
concepts of abnormality in the light of modern 
psychological knowledge is somewhat futile. One 
case is on record of an Ibo man who was said to 
have had “inherited ” agwu and who after a brief 
stay in the United States became mentally ill, 
and when hospitalized his case was diagnosed as 
schizophrenia. To conclude from this, however, 
that all agwu cases in Iboland belong to this 
category and ala cases perhaps to another, would 
be absolutely wrong. 

The question which here concerns us uppermost 
is: what constitutes abnormality among the Ibo? 
In discussing the concept of ikoleko we already 
have concluded that all of those individuals who 
continuously behave asocially are grouped as men- 
tally ill and considered and treated as outcasts. 

On the other hand, it is interesting to note that 
not all of those persons who are said to be agwu 
are really regarded as behaving abnormally. Those, 
as stated before, who utilize their agwu condition 
professionally, such as medicine men, prize fighters 
and others, may be regarded as slightly mentally 
affected. The people as a whole do not think of 
them as abnormal but rather as possessing qualities 
which, although different from ordinary indi- 
viduals, are necessary for the successful execution 
of their profession. 

Within the framework of Ibo culture it seems 
that “abnormality” serves as a sanction against 
behavioral manifestations which deviate from the 
culturally recognized norm and which are not 
punishable according to the prevailing forms of 
law. This latter point seems important in answer- 
ing the question of what is “abnormality ” accord- 
ing to Ibo understanding. All those types of 
behavior, as well as all those activities which are 
subject to the laws of the Ibo and can be treated 
in their courts, are never regarded as mentally 
abnormal or occurring as a result of mental 
disorder no matter what the circumstances. 

On the other hand in viewing the case studies, 
we find that all of the individuals mentioned there 
show at the same time certain physical charac- 
teristics. We hear of those who gnash their teeth 
or tremble. According to Ibo interpretation these 
physical defects alone are not indicative of mental 
disorder. A person who has “ fits,” “cramps” or 
“epileptic” attacks, or is otherwise temporarily 
out of his mind, is regarded as really ill and treated 
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accordingly. All such behavior is diagnosed as a 
sign of mental disorder if it occurs in individuals 
who simultaneously exhibit asocial tendencies or 
actions. Thus, in order to give a simple illustra- 
tion, a man who trembles with his body and at the 
same time is unkind to children, is automatically 
regarded as one affected by one of the mental 
disorders as outlined above. 


The same type of attitude seems to be taken 
with respect to suicide. In general the Ibo look 
upon suicide as an abomination. Therefore, the 
corpse of a person who thus ends his life is not 
given the reverence customarily granted to indi- 
viduals who die a natural death. Since suicide is 
thus publicly disapproved, although nobody can do 
anything about it, it is regarded as an instance of 
mental disorder. 





A QUESTION OF EARLY SHANG 


RosweE.u 8. Britton 
New York UNIvVERsIrTY. 


TEN PRE-CHov inscriptions of unknown prove- 
nance are gathered here in a family series, docu- 
ments of one family of the early Chinese nobility. 
The series link is the surname-character, an obso- 
lete digraph, provisionally vocalized Yii from 
4%, a proximate transcription. The Yii family 
domain 4k Lin, mentioned in three inscriptions, 
is possibly the modern Lin Hsien, west of Anyang 
Hsien in north Honan. The date of the series is a 
question. One text refers to the first Shang king 
by his temple-name Ta Yi, in terms which may be 
construed to imply that it was inscribed shortly 
after his death. If so, the series is a foothold for 
Early Shang materials. 

The beginning of Shang lies four centuries 
beyond the Wu Ting reign, the limit of controlled 
epigraphy just now. It is a long leap from arche- 
ological footing in Anyang, into an age still under 
the spell of the critical extreme which made Shang 
a blank and Hsia a myth. The implications are 
rather large in this field, and one text can do no 
more than raise the question, with a hope that text- 
connected indications may be found to settle it. 

Many pre-Chou inscribed objects of unreported 
provenance lack ties to Anyang in particular or to 
Late Shang in general. In the nature of the case, 
a due proportion of these should be of earlier 
origin. The possibility of Early Shang or pre- 
Shang clues spices the study of such inscriptions. 
Following are the relevant dates, conventional and 
revised by Mr. Tung Tso-pin, PT 2.1. 160, QB 
ns 2. 308. 


Conventional Revised 


Shang succeeded Hsia.............. 1766 1751 
Be Ma 6 pi iced de ks we ce none 1754 1739 
Capital at Yin, Anyang............ 1387 1397 
Wu Ting reign, from............... 1324 1339 

OP cape scwdvrcvesis 1266 1281 
Chou conquered Shang............ 1122 1122 


Irrespective of the question of dating, the colla- 
tion is a step in organizing pre-Chou materials. 
Nine of the Yii family inscriptions, on which the 
suiname-paleograph is clear, are grouped here for 
convenient reference. The date clue is in No. 1, 
hitherto unpublished. The ink-squeeze was kindly 
made by my friend Mr. Frank Caro. 

The numbers do not imply a sequence in time, 
which remains to be determined. No. 1 is on jade, 
rather unusual in formulation, without close 
parallel, but seemingly a hunt memento. Nos. 
2-9 are familiar ownership and dedication inscrip- 
tions on ritual vessels, cast in the bronze when the 
vessels were made to the order of men of the Yi 
family. 

No. 6 has three characters, “Lin Ya Yi 
#kiBAE” meaning from contexts in Nos. 1 and 2, 
“The Yii family of the Ya nobility, of the city- 
state Lin.” This inscription is on a yu vessel, 
duplicated within lid and body as usual in covered 
vessels. Ink-squeeze from WH 1.70.11. The 
monogram of surname-character within the Ya 
sign is a common device in ritual inscriptions of 
members of the Ya class of the nobility. The Ya 
sign is omitted in other types of inscriptions. 
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No. 7 has a dedication to Fu Yi @Z,, Father 
or Paternal Uncle whose temple name-day is Yi. 
In Shang usage, with fraternal succession in king- 
ship and presumably also in family headship, the 
Fu applies to any male of the paternal side of the 
preceding generation. This inscription is on 
another yu vessel, also in duplicate. Ink-squeeze 
from WH 1. 73. 3. 

No. 3 has a dedication to Fu Hsin 2, 
Father or Uncle Hsin. On a chih vessel. Ink- 
squeeze from ST 14. 46. 11. 





Reduced approximately %. 


The others will be transcribed in modern 
graphic equivalents and also in semantic succes- 
sor-characters if different, alongside the facsimiles. 
The surname-paleograph is particularly clear in 
No. 8. One component is the Sail sign, modern 
JL Fan. The other component sign may be either 
the modern 4- Wu or & Yii, or possibly neither. 
The proximate modern digraph has the & Yi 
as phonetic, and the Boat sign instead of the Sail 
sign, these being cognate and formally similar and 
therefore subject to interchange. There are other 
possibilities, but in absence of text examples of 
the paleograph functioning otherwise than as 
name-character, it is impossible to know the due 





transcription. No. 8 is on a ting vessel selected to 
stand first in an album of the Ch‘ing imperial col- 
lection, HCH chia 1.1. Ink-squeeze from ST 
3. 1. 2. 

“The Yii family, of the Ya nobility. Li dedi- 
cates this vessel to Ancestor Chi.” 

Literally: “Ya Yii. Li makes an Ancestor Chi 
ritual-vessel.” 





All readings in this field are of course more or 
less tentative. Rendering in English is quite dif- 
ferent from transcribing in modern Chinese script. 
The modern Li J is considered plausible for the 
individual name-character although strictly invalid 
in both the duplicate # ho and the Af jih for # 
lin and +f kan in the paleograph. Such questions 
are routine in dealing with pre-Chou name- 
characters. 

In Shang usage the Ancestor term serves for any 
male on the paternal side in the second or any 
higher generation; presumably Grandfather in 
most cases, otherwise Granduncle, and at times 
the founding father of the family however high in 
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ancestral degree. The Shang nobility did not fol- 
low the royal practice of assigning distinctive 
honorifics to forebears having the same name-day, 
much to the regret of epigraphists to-day. 

The next two ritual bronze inscriptions are 
linked with the jade inscription by the individual 
name Hua. The three therefore originated in one 
generation, presumably during the years when this 
gentleman Hua was the head of the Yii family; 
i. e., the time close to the death of the first Shang 


king, if the preliminary interpretation of the jade 
text is correct. 

No. 2 is on a li vessel, apparently set-mate to a 
li in the Ch‘ing imperial album NS 12.27 with 
identic text but the Fu Hsin characters aligned 
differently and the seventh character lost in 
corrosion. Ink-squeeze ST 5. 24. 1. 

“Hua of Lin dedicates to his Father (Uncle) 
Hsin this precious sacral vessel. The Yii family, 
of the Ya nobility.” 

The other ritual text mentioning this individual 
Hua is a tenth in the series, omitted from the 
group of nine, supra, because the surname-paleo- 
graph is almost obliterated by corrosion. The Ya 
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sign is recognizable, at the end, lower left. The 
vestiges within are plausible for the surname- 
paleograph, and the concurrence with Ya and Hua 
leaves little doubt that it was the same Yii digraph. 

The kuei containing this text is also in the 
imperial album HCH yi 7.7%. The photograph 
here includes the vessel, with transcription by Pro- 
fessor Jung Keng, to whom I am indebted also for 
kind permission to reproduce elsewhere his hand- 
copies of unidentified paleographs and his sign-for- 
sign modernizations of obsolete compounds. The 
third character, untranscribed by Professor Jung, 
is read 3 Shih, doubtfully, following the late 
Mr. Lo Chen-yii, LCW 4.46. Photograph, ink- 
squeeze and transcription from JP 49. 


“ On the day Hsin-wei, the Shih Tzu bestowed 
upon Hua twenty ropes of cowryshell. Hua there- 
fore dedicates to his Father (Uncle) Ting this 
sacral vessel. The Yii family, of the Ya nobility.” 

The name Hua also occurs in pre-Chou texts 
inscribed in vessels of other families. All such 
instances need not refer to this Yii Hua, of course, 
but there is one tempting case on a chio vessel of 
the great Ya Yi #222 family, in similarly early 
script and formulation, ST 16.46.7: “On the 
day Ting-wei, Hua presented Ch‘en with cowry- 
shells. So was made this vessel (dedicated) to 
Father (Uncle) Hsin. The Yi family, of the Ya 
nobility.” It is hard to say whether that Hua was 
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Yii Hua, but if so, the text associates the Yii 
family with the Yi family of the Chig marquisate, 
one of the most impressive pre-Chou families. BF 
41 ff. 

The inscription which seems to imply an Early 
Shang date for the Yii family series is on a jade 
ko blade which came to America through Japanese 
hands in or about 1935. It is now in the Fogg 
Museum, with the collection of the late Mr. Gren- 
ville Winthrop, to whose kindness I am indebted 
for the two photographs here, as also for 
opportunity to examine the original. 

The blade is 11% by 334 inches. The dark 
patches in the photograph are superficial stains of 
red, presumably red ochre from a red burial. The 
decorative pattern occurs on other jade ko blades, 
and also on other objects, with a long time span. 
It seems to have no ritual symbolism. Its simple 
lines are executed poorly, in contrast to the diffi- 
cult curves of the glyphs, which must have been 
cut by another and better hand. 

On basis of the provisional reading of the text, 
a history of this ko blade may be inferred, as fol- 
lows: It was simply an article of luxury, neither a 
practical weapon nor a ritual piece as such. (The 
combat ko, the Chinese tomahawk so to speak, in 
Shang time was made of heavy bronze.) It was 
probably made at the command of the first Shang 
king, for gift purposes. This king, on the occasion 
of a hunt in the Lin state, gave this ko, then unin- 
scribed, to his host Yii Hua, the lord of Lin. Yii 
Hua outlived the king. After the king’s death, 
Yii Hua composed a memento inscription, refer- 
ring to the king by both his principal individual 
name and his temple day-name; and engaged a 
skilled lapidary to engrave the characters on the 
jade. As a particularly prized personal treasure, 
the ko was buried with Yii Hua when he died; to 
be found, in all likelihood, only shortly before 1935, 
because there seems to be no record of it in any 
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Chinese collection, and such an inscription would 
scarcely remain long suppressed in China. 

The inscription is No. 1 of the group of nine 
ink-squeezes, supra. The photograph below has 
been processed for contrast, but not retouched. 

“ [Memento of the occasion upon which] the 
King Li, Ta Yi, was at Lin on a hunt. Hua, of 
the Yii family.” ; 

This reading of course is provisional. The 
character Jf Li (Lii) is simply taken from the 
histories as the ming of the first Shang king, on a 
basis of exclusion, his other names being duly 
identified in pre-Chou inscriptions. That is to say, 
it is not a prima facie transcription but a possible 
equation on extrinsic associations with the Ta Yi. 
Both the modern character and the paleograph 
want elucidation. The equation, if valid, may be a 
case of substitution or else conceivably meta- 
morphic reduction. 

Ta Yi is abundantly attested as the temple- 
name of the first Shang king, e. g. in K 112 with 
the characters in two spaces and S 986 in one space 
as on the jade. It became T‘ien Yi ®Z, in the 
histories. Temple-names were commonly written 
in one character-space. Of twenty such cases of 
Ta Yi in SC ho-wen 5-6, sixteen have the charac- 


+ Yiieh Fy is unusual as the initial particle, typically 
Wei ME, in the earlier inscriptions written simply 4£, 
which now is vocalized chui. Perhaps the Fj should 
be read as modern #§ wei. The second glyph consists 
of #& shih, ¢£ wang, and a third element, an unidenti- 
fied pictographic composition, a Hand holding perhaps 
a lighted Torch of straw or rushes twisted around a 
stick. This compound occurs also on a Late Shang 
divination fragment L 2. 39. 2 in association with 
Cheng Wang, the First King (? origin of fi Ch‘eng in 
Ch‘eng T‘ang); and on an Early Chou tsun JS 131 in 
the word-sense of some act of the king, Chou Ch’eng 
Wang, at the New City, Lo Yi, the Eastern Capital of 
Chou. Other pre-Chou mementos of royal hunts: 8 518, 
426, 427 (Y 1.2.47), KP 577-579 (A 326, 327), WH 
1. 48.5. Text and graphic details are tedious. 
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ters in the right-to-left order, as on the jade. 
Being a temple-name, the Ta Yi implies that the 
inscription was engraved on the blade after the 
king’s death. Yii Hua could write Ta Yi as soon 
as it had been decreed as the king’s temple-name, 
although the king’s sons or nephews would write 
Fu Yi. 

The fq t‘ien in the word-sense tien @, hunt, is 
normal in pre-Chou inscriptions. This hunt ele- 
ment is the nub of the question of Early Shang 
dating, because a hunt memento would be inscribed 
within the lifetime of a participant, whereas other 





types of text, e.g. a ritual reference to Ta Yi, 
might date generations later. This jade text seems 
unique as a hunt souvenir mentioning a king by 


name. Several other mementos of royal hunts, 
linked to Anyang, mention simply “the King,” 
without name, as is normal within the lifetime of 
the king in point. Unique cases in this field of 
course call for caution. 

Royal hunting at or near a place Lin in Late 
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Shang time is indicated by an Anyang text L 
2.8.1, which mentions hunting in a broken regis- 
ter dated Hsin-mao, adjoining a complete register: 
“ Divination on the day Yi-mao, at Lin 4k, inquir- 
ing whether the King may journey forward with- 
out calamity.” This Lin plausibly is the same 
place Lin which was the Yii family domain. The 
hunt element tallies without prejudice to an early 
date for the jade blade. 

So far as I have observed, there appears no 
parallel for joining the [4 with the $k as a part 
of the place-name, either as component in a single 


trigraph or as a separate character for a sub-place 
Tien in the state Lin. Such a construction, seem- 
ingly plausible in viewing the jade text alone in 
vacuo, would nullify the hunt element and its 
Early Shang implication. 

The #5 Ya, joined with the surname Yii on the 
ritual vessels, is omitted on the jade presumably 
because of the secular nature of the blade. In the 
3000, more or less, known inscriptions on pre-Chou 
ritual vessels, the Ya sign occurs regularly with 
some eighty surnames as in the Yii and Yi family 
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series, and irregularly with some ten more, and 
consistently not with the others. Such of the 
ninety surnames as appear also in the Anyang 
divination texts are there written alone, like the 
Yii on the jade, without the Ya sign. 

The significance of this Ya with certain sur- 
names on ritual vessels only is not yet fully under- 
stood. It is independent of clan names and titles 
of rank and office, which occur freely with Ya- 
bearing surnames. It gives the impression of an 
ethno-political symbol of a group within the Shang 
nobility, perhaps of pre-Shang origin, including 
the Shang dynastic family which had the rank of 
hou (“marquis”) in Late Hsia. Its use with 
surnames ceases abruptly at the Chou conquest, as 
though interdicted. Certain non-Chinese families, 
in the strict sense, like the Chou family itself, 


appear never to have used it. One beguiling theory 
is that it was a sort of heraldic token of families 
descended from an original strictly Chinese ruling 
class, suggesting that 4% Ya was the pre-Chou 


scription for J§ Hsia. Whatever the Ya class 
was precisely, the Yii family belonged to it. 

The next inscription, No. 5 in the group, is in 
a yu vessel, published in photograph JP 98, in 
sketch HCH yi 8.8. The identic text appears on 
a round ting NS 1.8, which in the competent 
opinion of Professor Jung is a forgery. Ink- 
squeeze ST 13. 26. 2. 

“ X dedicates to his Father (Uncle) Hsin this 
sacral vessel. The Yii family, of the Ya nobility.” 

The two sign-for-sign modernizations of the 
unidentified individual name-character differ only 
in the aspect of the central strokes of the Eye sign. 

No. 4 in the group, from a ting vessel, is a case 
of the occasional variation of enlarging the Ya 
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sign to form a cartouche for all the rest of the 
inscription, which often is abridged and crowded 
and in consequence doubly uncertain to read. Ink- 
squeeze WH 1. 23. 5. 

Beyond the obvious double dedication, to Ances- 
tor Hsin and Father (Uncle) Keng, no reading 
will be attempted. The Ancestor, normally men- 
tioned before the Father in ritual inscriptions, 
implies reading from left to right. Consistently, 
the components of the surname-paleograph are 
transposed from their usual order. Left-to-right 
inscriptions occur in both Shang and Chou. 

The tall trigraph in the center (handcopy at 
left, without transcription) presumably stands for 
the name of the member of the Yii family who 
ordered this ting. The 4 fu written above the 
temple-name Fu Keng would seem to be phonetic 
for some word-sense other than Father (Uncle). 
The #R pao above the Tsu Hsin may be a title, the 
later Ta Pao,.Grand Protector. If so, by parallel 
the upper 4@ fu may be for a title held by the Fu 
Keng during his lifetime. 

The variety of names is a rough clue to the 
number of generations and the time span repre- 
sented by the series. There are four individual 
names of males who were living at the times when 
the respective vessels were made: Hua, Li, and the 
unvocalized two on Nos. 4 and 5. 

Dedication names in Shang usage are day-names 
of the ten-day week, each denoting the day appro- 
priate for ritual remembrance of ancestors so 
named. The ten-day week was dominant in con- 
junction with a twelve-day week of undetermined 
source, together forming the super-cycle of sixty. 
The Chinese ten-day week endures to this day, but 
the Shang dedication system expired gradually 
after the Chou conquest. 

Five day-names, the even-numbered if counted 
in order, namely Yi, Ting, Chi, Hsin, Kuei, were 
preponderantly preferred for dedication names as 
over the other five, Chia, Ping, Wu, Keng, Jen. 
Four of the preferred names occur in the Yi 
family dedications, only the Kuei absent. The 
Hsin occurs four times for males, and again for a 
female. Of the unfavored five, only the Keng 
occurs. So, at least five and at most possibly eight 
male members of the family are indicated as 
deceased at the times of the respective inscriptions. 

The Fu Hsin of No. 2 and the Fu Ting of JP 
49 were brothers, both being Fu to the individual 
Hua. The Hsin, by its frequency, may be the 
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name-day of the founding father of the family. 
But more texts are needed to fill out the family 
tree. As a guess, the series may represent four 
generations, not necessarily consecutive, covering 
perhaps a century more or less. 

No. 9, on a li vessel, is the only female dedica- 
tion in this series. Ink-squeeze ST 5. 30. 3. 


“The Yi family, of the Ya nobility. Kung 
participated in a service to our Mother. The son 
therefore dedicates this sacral vessel to serve 
Mother Hsin.” 

By this and other contexts, the unidentified 
compound at the end of the first column, on the 
right, stood for some word in the large Shang 
ritual terminology, difficult to define beyond the 
general sense “ service.” 

The Kung probably is a state-family name, i. e. 
primarily a state or city name, adopted as surname 
by a branch family which became established there. 
On basis of the alternative scription Jk Kung, the 


city-state perhaps was the modern $f Hui Hsien 
in north Honan, lying south of Lin Hsin. Both 
this and Lin Hsien for the Yi family domain 
seem to fit the situation, but of course want 
confirmation. 

All paleographic details are omitted as likely to 
be forbiddingly tedious. 

The Yii family inscriptions have other points 
inviting investigation and remark but all are 
rather overshadowed just now by the seeming clue 
to an Early Shang date. However convincing the 
case may appear as outlined and no doubt over- 
simplified here, it is merely a working hypothesis 
drawn from a single and extraordinary inscrip- 
tion. The implications may rest in abeyance pend- 
ing an independent indication bearing decisively 
on the date. 
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STACTE IN EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITY 


Rospert O. StTevEr * 


[Some New Arguments for the Interpretation of the 
htjw Trees of the Punt Reliefs at Dér el-Bahari as a 
Specific Kind of Myrrh Trees.] 


A. Lucas* has recently commented on some of 
my views regarding myrrh and stacté in Egyptian 
antiquity. These comments have been based upon 
an English translation of my paper? which does 
not appear to have expressed my views quite 
accurately. 

Referring to the general background of the 
problem involved, it should be remembered that 
the Egyptological part of my study was an investi- 
gation of the old Egyptian *tjw resin and the 
fragrant essential oil obtained from it. 

I have been able to identify *%tj7w as a product 
corresponding to a resin called opvpva by the 
Greeks, which according to Theophrastos and 
Dioscorides, yielded an essential oil of great frag- 
rance—the oraxry (stacté) of Greek antiquity.’ 
This fragrant oil was called mdt by the Egyptians. 
mdt and its preparation from fitjw resin is 
emphasized by the Punt Reliefs as depicted on the 
walls of the mortuary temple of Queen Hatshepsut 


at Dér el-Bahari, in Egypt. In fact, my investt- 
gation led to the discovery of the old Egyptian 
traces of stacté. Stacté must have gone out of use 


some centuries A.D. Since then the variety of 
myrrh yielding stacté has not been cultivated; at 
least we lack information since the statements of 
Dioscorides and Pliny on this subject. 

The Punt Reliefs are the most important source 
for an investigation of stacté (mdt) in Egyptian 
antiquity. In these reliefs the resin #¢jw and the 
transplantation of its trees from Punt to Egypt are 
represented. Both the resin and its trees constitute 
the pictorial and artistic focus of the representa- 
tions and they are of peculiar significance in that 
the %tjw yielding mdt was of highest importance 
for the Egyptian cult. 

The Punt Reliefs of Dér el-Bahari represent the 
great naval expedition to Punt under the reign of 
the Egyptian Queen Hatshepsut (circa 1493-1480 


*From the Division of Medical History and Bibliog- 
raphy, University of California Medical School, San 
Francisco. 

1A. Lucas, Notes on Myrrh and Stacté. J. Hgypt. 
Arch. XXIII, 1937. 

2 Robert O. Steuer, Myrrh und Stakte. Verlag der 
Arbeitsgemeinschaft der Aegyptologen und Afrikanisten. 
Wien, 1933. 
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B.C.). Although peaceful in intention, it was sup- 
ported by Egyptian armed forces and its chief aim 
was to bring fresh ntjw resin to Egypt and to 
transplant the *%tjw bearing trees from far distant 
Punt, thus making Egypt independent of these 
imports. 

A much older Egyptian document, the Palermo 
Stone, provides us with further information as to 
the quantity of *tjw resin imported from Punt 
during the reign of King Sahure (ca, 2743-2731 
B. O.). 

My earlier botanical investigation * interpreted 
itjw as a special variety of myrrh containing a 
higher proportion of the fragrant essential oil than 
that currently known as “ myrrh” [Commiphora 
Myrrha (Nees) Engl. var. Molmol; Commiphore 
abyssinica ]. 

In addition to the statements of Theophrastos and 
Dioscorides, there is an Egyptian text of Ptolomaeic 
date 14 to prove the highest degree of probability 
that the fragrant essential oil contained in * tj w 
resin of the Punt Reliefs was identical with stacté. 
It is astonishing that in old Egyptian times, this 
resin was of such importance as to have led to a 
hazardous and difficult naval expedition to the far 
distant country of Punt.* 

Indeed, so great must have been its importance 
that in the text and representation of the Punt 
Reliefs it overshadows even gold which, apart from 
many other products such as ivory, precious woods 
and drugs about which precise information is lack- 
ing, was also imported from Punt. Amongst these 
drugs a resin called sntr is mentioned, but is not 
accorded the emphasis of nrtjw. 

I have published an extensive monograph de- 
voted to éntr resin which is so frequently men- 
tioned throughout the whole Egyptian literature 
and on Egyptian monuments. The meaning of 
sntr varied from time to time in Egyptian history, 
but at the time of Hatshepsut it must be interpreted 
as frankincense.* 

From the earliest times of the Egyptian cult, 
frankincense was highly appreciated for fumigation 


* Robert O. Steuer, Ueber das Wohlriechende Natron 
bei den Alten Aegyptern. Leiden, 1937. 
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apart from its use as a drug as appears in medical 
papyri.* 

In a certain sense éntr resin can be regarded 
as a complement to *tjw for snr trees were like- 
wise transplanted from Punt to Egypt under 
Ramses III (ca. 1198-1167 B.c.) together with 
htjw trees. 

The fact that %¢jw resin and its trees are brought 
into such prominence by the Punt Reliefs must to 
a large extent be explained by the theocratic view- 
point of the Egyptian state. 

This viewpoint made the task of procuring 
fragrant ointment for the cult of the god Amon 
and for the personal use of divine Hatshepsut an 
urgent need apart from such utilization and value 
which *tjw and its essential oil had as a drug.”*+?2 

On the other hand, a number of commercial 
products appear among the list of imported articles 
of the Punt Reliefs so that a semi-commercial 
character of this expedition cannot be denied. 
These commercial relations were with little doubt, 
a royal monopoly on the part of the Egyptians 
and probably so in a more primitive sense in the 
case of the people of Punt. 

My investigations of %tjw as a stacté yielding 
material are based primarily upon a methodical 
examination of the text of the Punt Reliefs and 
not upon the morphological appearance of the pic- 
torial representations of the *tjw trees which 
appear in this monument. These representations 
proved unreliable and as I shall show, have greater 
artistic than scientific significance. 

On the other hand, Mr. Lucas, apparently un- 
aware of my methodical viewpoirt for reasons men- 
tioned above, has emphasized the pictorial repre- 
sentations of these trees. In the Punt Reliefs they 
are shown in two different conditions; either leaf- 
less or with abundant foliage. These appearances 
led him to the conclusion that the interpretation 
of ntjw as “myrrh” was doubtful and that 
“ frankincense ” was more certain. It is therefore 
necessary to enter into some details corcerning 
these pictorial representations of ntjw trees as 
they appear in the Punt Reliefs in order to show 
that the arguments of Mr. Lucas based upon such 
evidence are scarcely adequate to substantiate the 
claim that *tjw is to be interpreted as “ frank- 
incense.” 

In addition I propose to present some new 
material which supplementing that previously pub- 
lished,? should leave little doubt that *%tjw of the 
Punt Reliefs must be interpreted both in the text 
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and in the pictorial representations as a specific 
variety of myrrh, 

The fact that the *rtjw trees are depicted in 
two different conditions *—almost leafless or bear- 
ing abundant foliage—does not interfere with the 
botanical interpretation. Mr. Lucas observing these 
appearances, suggests that they could mean either 
the representation of two different species of trees, 
of which the “ almost leafless ” type would represent 
myrrh, and those with abundant foliage, the 
frankincense of Southern Arabia. On the other 
hand, the two different conditions described might 
also indicate two botanical varieties of the frank- 
incense tree (Boswellia Carteri), a leafless variety 
growing in Somaliland and one with abundant 
foliage growing in Southern Arabia. Mr. Lucas 
however gives preference to the interpretation of 
the *tjw trees as frankincense trees. To support 
this opinion he quotes from the observations of 
W. H. Schoff*® who was convinced that the frank- 
incense trees which he had seen in Dhofar (South- 
ern Arabia) were identical with the nrtjw trees 
represented by the Punt Reliefs. 

From my investigations of the known facts of 
systematic botany it would be impossible to demon- 
strate the existence of two varieties of Boswellia 
Carteri, the one “almost leafless” and the other 
having luxuriant foliage; the one growing in 
Somaliland, the other in Southern Arabia. Fur- 
ther, the ntjw trees of the Punt Reliefs show no 
resemblance to the well-known habitus of the Bur- 
seraceae family. Schoff, who thought that he could 
recognize the *tjw trees with foliage depicted at 
Dér el-Bahari as those which he had seen per- 
sonally at Dhofar in Southern Arabia, must have 
been mistaken. It is indeed practically impossible 
to identify the rtjw trees with any reasonable 
degree of certainty from their pictorial representa- 
tions at Dér el-Bahari, and it was this fact which 
persuaded me? that an interpretation of the htjw 
trees should be based chiefly upon the Egyptian 
text which accompanies these representations. The 
text provides a description with many details of 
Hatshepsut’s expedition to Punt and emphasizes 
again and again that its main objective was to 
bring fresh * htjw resin from Punt to Egypt. The 


*E. Naville, The Temple of Dér el-Bahari, part ITI, 
London, 1894-1908. 

* W. H. Schoff, The Periplus of the Erythean Sea, New 
York, 1912. 

*“ fresh” (w3d) in the meaning of conserving fra- 
grance and quantity of the essential oil. 








resin yields, we are informed, by a kind of pressing 
process, an essential oil of great fragrance called 
mdt. By the transplantation of ntjw trees from 
Punt to Egypt it was intended to make Egypt 
independent of imports of %¢jw resin in the future 
and this seemed a matter of great importance be- 
cause mdt was used as an ointment in apparently 
considerable quantities for the Egyptian cult and 
for the personal use of the god (i.e. the Queen 
Hatshepsut). 

Unfortunately the text of the Punt Reliefs gives 
no technical details as to how the essential oil, 
mdt was extracted from the rtjw resin. However 
a clear relationship between the Egyptian mdt and 
the Greek stacté can be established by comparison 
of the general information of the Egyptian text 
with the Greek tradition of Theophrastos (De 
odoribus, c. 29) and Dioscorides (De mat. med. I, 
64) as to the nature of opvpva which yielded oraxry 
by extraction or pressure or both. This view is 
substantially supported by investigations of an 
Egyptian text of Ptolomaeic date (see below). 

Mr. Lucas’ observation as to the two different 
conditions under which the ntjw trees are repre- 
sented, is quite correct but his conclusions on the 
botanical identification of the ntjw trees are not 
acceptable. However, an investigation of the whole 
complex of detailed circumstances surrounding the 
return journey of the expedition from Punt and 
after its arrival in Egypt enables us to harmonize 
the two differing pictorial representations with 
the text. 

The circumstances to be observed are chiefly the 

successive moments when the trees are represented, 
i.e. at which stage of the expedition on its way 
back to Egypt. The trees transported from the 
land of Punt on ships of the Egyptian fleet for the 
purpose of being transplanted and cultivated in 
Egypt at the sanctuary of the god Amon in Thebes 
are, at the time when they are loaded and as long 
as they remain on board during the crossing on 
the way back to Egypt, exclusively represented in 
a leafless condition (see Naville, pl. lxix). 
Egypt are the %tjw trees represented with foliage. 
Evidently the trees had stood the long voyage well 
and in the meantime had covered themselves with 
leaves. 

In this condition they were unloaded, together 
with other products of Punt, on the Egyptian 
shore’ to be presented in the big festival hall to 


TE. Naville, pl. Ixxiv. The title of Plate lxxiv is 
misleading. It covers only the lower part of the repre- 
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Only from the moment of arrival of the fleet in 
the god Amon (see Neville, pl. lxxix). 

“ Enduring trees bearing fresh myrrh united * 
in the festival hall to be seen of the lord of gods.” ® 
Queen Hatshepsut herself will look after the trees 
for their further growth and prosperity.*° 

The artist who depicted the rtjw trees of the 
Punt Reliefs imagined such extraordinary success 
for the queen’s care of the transplanted trees that 
he depicted them in a state of astonishing growth 
and height (see Neville, pl. lxxviii). 

That rtjw wd yields mdt by pressure is men- 
tioned many times by the text; on the other hand, 
$ntr receives much less emphasis in the enumera- 
tion of the products of Punt and is depicted as a 
cone (see E. Naville, pl. LXX). The representation 
of the sntr resin in a conic shape starts at the 
time of the 18th dynasty and is one of several 
indications that frankincense is meant.* 

There is no representation of §ntr trees within 
the Punt Reliefs at Dér el-Bahari but they seem 
to be represented in a tomb of the Egyptian noble 
Amenmose.® On the other hand, the fact that rtjw 
and sntr were both transplanted to Egypt during 
the reign of Rameses III is mentioned definitely 
by the great Pap. Harris (cf. Pap. Harris, 49, 7). 
While the text of the Punt Reliefs so often men- 
tions that the fragrant ointment is obtained by 
pressing *%¢jw resin, there is never, with reference 
to ntjw or mdt, any remark about its use as in- 
cense for fumigation. This might be expected if 
the Egyptians at the time of Queen Hatshepsut 
understood *%tjw to be identical with sntr in the 
meaning which the latter had at the time of the 
18th dynasty,—i. e. as frankincense. 

There is a supplementary reference to the fact 
that %tjw w3d resin was used for the preparation 
of an ointment. 


“ Her majesty herself is acting with her two hands 
The best oil ** is upon all her limbs 


sentations. E. Naville himself (iii, p. 16) has not had 
any doubt about the meaning of the upper part where 
atjw trees with abundant foliage are carried at the 
head of a procession with offerings from Punt—after 
arrival in Egypt. 

®It should be considered whether wb? could not be 
translated by its metaphorical equivalent “ revealed ” 
(cf. Aeg. Wh. 1, 291) instead of “ united.” 

*J. H. Breasted, anc. records, Ii, 288, 18 (cf. K. 
Sethe, Urk. IV, 346, 14, 15). 

1° Urk, IV, 346, 16. 

11 The translation of h3t as “oil” by Breasted ex- 
presses its real meaning—as well as his translation of 
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Her fragrance is divine dew 
Her odour is mingled with Punt.” * 


Regarding the reddish colour of the heaps of 
itjw wid (see Naville, pl. lxxix) at Dér el-Bahari, 
I can not agree with Mr. Lucas that the colour of 
these heaps of resin prove that by *¢jw an inferior 
sort of frankincense was meant. Quite to the con- 
trary, the expedition of Queen Hatshepsut to the 
land of Punt had been made upon the express 
wish of the god Amon to bring to Egypt the most 
precious products of Punt, chiefly ntjw resin, the 
most famous of them all. It would have been 
decidedly contrary to the intentions of the god and 
Queen Hatshepsut had an inferior sort of incense 
been imported to Egypt. For if the importation of 
frankincense had been intended, only the superior 
quality would have been chosen, the colour of which 
is known to have been “ white.” * 

The red colour of the heaps of *¢jw w3d is more 
suggestive of a specific kind of myrrh resin con- 
taining a high proportion of fragrant oil (stacté).* 

This is corroborated by a text of Ptolomaeic 
date ** inscribed on the walls of a special building, 
of the Temple of Edfu, containing the description 
of fourteen different sorts of *tjw resin used at 
that time by the priests of that temple. Some are 
described to be of red color and to yield by pres- 
sure and filtration through a filter cloth, a compara- 
tively high quantity of a fragrant oil? called besh 
within this text. Dioscorides (I, 64), on his part, 
describing the different sorts of opvpva (myrrh) 
yielding stacté, mentions only the greenish colour 
of the Troglodytian myrrh, the best quality known 
in his time. Dioscorides’ statement may have re- 
ferred to the resin in a state of great purity and 
freshness. Perhaps one ought not to attach too 
much importance to the colour which the artists 
creating the Punt Reliefs at Dér el-Bahari, have 
chosen to make the heaps of *tjw resin (see 


&ttjw as “myrrh,” in spite of the fact that his trans- 
lations were not the result of a special study on the 
interpretation of expressions like Atjw, éntr, m@t, etc. 

12 J. H. Breasted, anc. rec., II, 274, 2, 3 (cf. Urk. IV, 
339, 13-16). 

** Mr. Lucas mentions himself that the red colour of 
the heaps of it jw as depicted at Dér el-Bahari indicates 
more the colour of myrrh than of frankincense, but 
because of Pliny’s statement about a red colour of 
frankincense of the second gathering, Mr. Lucas does 
not approve my interpretation of the heaps of *tjw 
as myrrh as conclusive. 

%* Duemichen, Geogr. Inschr., 2 Abtlg., pl. LXXXII, 
{7, 8]. 
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Naville, i. c.) look as impressive as they do. Their 
arguments were chiefly artistic and as in the case 
of the morphologic appearances of the trees (see 
above) scarcely intended to be of help for a far 
later realistic, even though scientific interpretation 
of the Egyptian ntjw. 

However, the references and arguments point to 
the above interpretation of htjw w3d as a specific 
kind of myrrh in a state of freshness. This inter- 
pretation preserves a reasonable connection between 
the Egyptian and Greek tradition. The parallelism 
between ntjw w3d of the Punt Reliefs, the red 
colored varieties of %¢jw, according to a laboratory 
text of the Temple Edfu, and some types of opipva 
mentioned by Dioscorides, is remarkable. There 
is further parallelism between the fragrant oils: 
mdt (Punt Reliefs), besh (laboratory text of the 
Temple of Edfu) and oraxry (Theophrastos, Dio- 
scorides). 

I shall have to add here some remarks anent 
Mr. Lucas’ article on his experimental investigation 
of the technical process by which stacté was made 
by the Egyptians. Comments are also offered on 
the importance of an adequate material for an 
experimental investigation, and finally, on the 
problem of the localization of Punt based upon a 
prospective localization of the original ntjw trees 
which preceded its cultivated derivative,—the 
htjw tree of the Punt Reliefs of Dér el-Bahari. 

I have mentioned previously why Mr. Lucas has 
misunderstood some of my statements.? The fol- 
lowing refers particularly to the technical process 
of pressure used by the Egyptians to procure the 
essential fragrant oil mdi from the rtjw wid 
resin. 

When I commented on the hieroglyphic determi- 
native (the press) of the Egyptian verb nwd of 
the text of the Punt Reliefs * I stated that it was 
a rather difficult matter to obtain a clear idea of 
the technical process used by the Egyptians in 
obtaining stacté. 

I have not excluded the possibility that a direct 
method of separation of the essential oil from the 
resinous matter by simple pressure was used by 
the Egyptians, a method which Dioscorides has 
mentioned ** and I have in addition quoted? the 
indirect method described by Theophrastos,* in 
which balanos oil is used as fixed oil for the pur- 


18 Dioscorides, De materia medica, I, 64, ed. by Max 
Wellmann. 

** Theophrastos, De odoribus, c. 29, ed. by Fredericus 
Wimmer. 
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pose of extracting the essential oil (eraxry) from 
myrrh resin (opvpva). 

It was for the purpose of settling the problem 
as to how mdi (stacté) was obtained from htjw 
in Egypt that I suggested * an experimental study 
in the country of their origin on such specific kinds 
of fresh myrrh resin as are described by Dioscorides. 
According to Dioscorides, some varieties of myrrh 
contain a high proportion of the essential oil 
(stacté). Of this fact a somewhat detailed descrip- 
tion is also given in the above mentioned laboratory 
text from the temple of Edfu.? This text indicates 
that a proportion as high as 25 per cent of fragrant 
oil may be obtained from a certain species of htjw 
resin by pressure.” 

The expression htjw htjw (“ myrrh terraces ”) 
which the Egyptian text of the Punt Reliefs of 
Dér el-Bahari mentions as the locality where itjw 
wd resin and the ntjw trees were gathered, indi- 
cates the probability of the cultivation of itjw 
trees in Punt.* The tradition of such cultivation 
was kept alive by Theophrastos,’* Dioscorides ** and 
by Pliny.” We must conclude that this specific 
variety of myrrh tree originally grew in a wild state 
and had been cultivated by the people of Punt. 
From this source Hatshepsut’s expedition obtained 
the fresh resin which was transported in hides ? to 
conserve its freshness,—especially its content of 
fragrant essential oil—and the trees for trans- 
plantation in Egypt. This was the variety of myrrh 
which I had in mind—under the supposition that 
the original *tjw tree might still be growing in a 
wild state somewhere in Punt—when I suggested 
an experimental investigation.* 

The task of procuring adequate material for such 
an investigation in the country called Punt by the 
Egyptians is of course difficult. It could only be 
accomplished by methodical research in that com- 
plex of countries now but vaguely determined. The 
problem provoked by this question would call for 
a special article setting forth its different aspects, 
for the location of Punt is known only in a very 
indefinite sense. It refers to the countries on both 
sides of the southern Red Sea, the Strait of Bab- 


17 This indication from the Egyptian text must of 
course not be taken too literally, as the amount of 25 
parts stacté yielded from 100 parts myrrh may just as 
well have been under as above the given figure. It seems 
highly probable that the exact figure was well above the 
7-8 per cent which the product now known as “ myrrh” 
contains. 

18 Hist. Pl., IX, 4. 

1° De mat. med., I, 64. 

*° Hist. nat., XII, 15 (33). 
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El-Mandeb and the Guif of Aden, with some 
extension along the coast of the southern Arabian 
peninsula and the coast of the Somalilands. 

Should a variety of myrrh producing a resin of 
exceptionally high content of fragrant essential oil— 
considerably higher than the resins now known as 
“myrrh” contain—be discovered in one of the 
Punt countries (emphasis to be laid on southern 
Arabia and British Somaliland) by methodical 
research, such a discovery might suggest a more 
definite localization of Punt itself. The fact that 
ntjw trees were transplanted, as told us by the 
Punt Reliefs, should not cause confusion in the 
localization of Punt based on the presence of this 
tree, for there are strong indications that Hat- 
shepsut’s experiment had no lasting success in 
Egypt, apart from the spectacular presentation of 
the fruits of the expedition to the god Amon at 
Thebes. The necessity for a similar expedition, 
some centuries later as described in the great 
Papyrus Harris, would seem to prove that Haits- 
hepsut’s transplantation experiments were a failure.® 
The myrrh tree is apparently well adapted to the 
tropical climatic conditions of Southern Arabia 
and British Somaliland, to-day still known as 
“myrrh countries.” Both of these countries are 
presumed by various authors to have been the origin 
of the *tjw tree of Punt. 

As neither a specific kind of myrrh with a high 
proportion of fragrant essential oil nor even com- 
mon myrrh ? with a low content of fragrant oil and 
in a state of freshness were available for experi- 
mental investigation, Mr. Lucas searched for an 
“ analogous ” material and chose as such two oleo- 
resins, “ Venice turpentine” and “Chios turpen- 
tine,” the one containing 15-20 per cent, the other 
about 12 per cent essential oil. Mr. Lucas could 
not obtain a satisfactory separation of the essential 
oil from the resinous matter by simple pressure, 
even in the case of “ Venice turpentine.” He there- 
fore concluded that only an indirect method could 
succeed, similar to that described by Theophrastos 
in which myrrh resin is warmed together with a 
fixed oil and then separated by pressure through 
a filter cloth. Whereas Mr. Lucas’ experiments 
must be considered conclusive as far as an “ analog- 
ous ” material like “ Venice turpentine” is con- 
cerned, they are not final with regard to the hijw 
resin. The question cannot be settled until such 
time as direct evidence is available from experi- 
ments on the fresh myrrh resins containing a high 
proportion of essential oil. Evidence that myrrh 
of this type still exists is indicated by a statement 
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of G. Schweinfurth ** who has traveled as a botanist 
in Southern Arabia and Somaliland. This autho: 
found that the proportion of essential fragrant oil 
from myrrh gathered in Southern Arabia was 
higher than that gathered in Somaliland. None- 
theless I am indebted to Mr. Lucas for having 
made a first experimental investigation into the 
technical process by which stacté may have been 
obtained from myrrh resin in remote antiquity. 
He has also by his article drawn my attention to 
several problems in the interpretation of htjw trees 
of the Punt Reliefs which I had not previously 
treated. 

These refer chiefly to the two different con- 
ditions in which the *tjw trees are represented, 
a confusing fact for which I have herein suggested 
a simple explanation, and in addition, to the red 
colour in the representation of the heaps of rtjw 


™ G. Schweinfurth, Balsam und Myrrhe, Ber. d. pharm. 
Ges., 1893. 

The use of *tjw in the medical papyri can be 
exemplified from its use in the papyrus Ebers. In the 
list of drugs mentioned by this papyrus, *tjw is used. 


(a) without specification, which leaves the sort (variety) 
of *tjw undetermined; 


(b) without specification, but characterized by the con- 
text as meaning a liquid or semi-liquid drug (Ebers 
81, 10; 81, 17; 81, 20; 94, 3). 

(c) &tjw specified as w3d in the sense of freshness 
(Ebers 59, 4; 94, 2 etc.). There is no reason te 
doubt that the same kind of myrrh was meant as 
mentioned so often by the text of the Punt Reliefs. 


htjw specified as ndm (Ebers, 24, 6; 26, 9; 26, 17; 
30, 6; 68, 14; 81, 10; 85, 4). The specification as 
ndm is known since the M. K.* It means un- 
doubtedly a fragrant sort of myrrh, i.e. one which 
contains a higher proportion of essential oil and 
should mean by consequence *tjw in a liquid or 
semi-liquid state. It seems that Atjw ndm might 
be sometimes the special expression 2 of the medical 
papyri for the essential oil (stacté) itself which the 
Punt Reliefs call mdt (see above). 


itjw specified as 4w meaning a dry myrrh (Ebers 
23, 15; 26, 8; 76, 5; 77, 18; 21; 85, 3; 98, 13). 
This sort of *tjw corresponds to the sort of cpuipra 
which Dioscorides calls yadapdé xal d\crfs a meager 
kind of myrrh, containing a lower proportion of 
essential oil and therefore of a dry, friable character. 

The same or a similar kind is represented by the 
14th sort of *tjw resin enumerated in the list of 
the 14 different sorts of Atjw in the above men- 
tioned text of the temple of Edfu, where an Atjw 
resin “dry like sand” is mentioned, obtained after 
separation of the essential oil by a pressing process.” 


ittjw specified as #w (dry) put in juxtaposition 
to Atjw specified as ndm (fragrant) in the same 
recipe (Ebers, 26, 8, 9). 
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resin which I have pointed out, represent “ myrrh ” 
—and not frankincense. 

Both of these aspects provide new arguments 
substantiating the interpretation of the Xtjw trees 


of the Punt Reliefs as “ myrrh ” trees.** 


** Regarding the interpretation of the Egyptian *tjw 
from the viewpoint of Assyriology, Professor Henry L. 
F. Lutz, of the Department of Semitic Languages, Uni- 
versity of California, has been kind enough to add the 
following statement to my communication: 


“T believe that as far as it is possible an attempt ought 
to be made to elucidate the Egyptian nomenclature of 
the myrrh as ‘antjw. The very fact that the name ‘antjw 
ends with a particle of Zugehoerigkeit, i.e., tjw, “ that 
which belongs to, that which is the property of, that 
which is characteristic of,” would fairly indicate that 
we must look for a divine name in the first element. 
Here we have our choice between ‘An and ‘Anat, since 
in the latter case the Egyptian writing would not indi- 
cate doubling as a matter of course. The Sumerian god 
An(u) was god of heaven, and so was ‘Anat “queen of 
heaven, (and) mistress of the gods.” We might thus 
assume as a possible likelihood, that ‘antjw refers to 
“that which is the property or characteristic of the 
heavenly god (or goddess),” or simply “that which is 
characteristic of heaven.” 

This attempt at interpretation of the name ‘antjw, 
if correct, would force us to look to the Asiatic side 
rather than the African whence the Egyptians received 
their myrrh. We know from Pliny 12.66 sqq. that the 
myrrh tree was a shrub, whose skin was split from below 
upward in order to gain the sap flowing from the fissure, 
and that this plant was grown in Arabia. But the likeli- 
hood that Arabia furnished ancient Egypt with her myrrh 
is further strengthened by the fact that the Arabs called 
the plant by a foreign name, by which it was first im- 
ported and they retained that name after the plant’s 
acclimatization in their own country. That name is 
murrun Makkatun or murrun séfin. Murru(m), by 
which name the plant was likewise known to the Baby- 
lonians, is in no way connected with the Semitic word 
murru, “bitterness,” but is of East-Asiatic origin, 
apparently being introduced into the Near East together 
with the plant itself either from India or Ceylon. With 
the murru(m) came by way of India bdellium, a varant 
myrrh plant which went by the name of budul}u, again 
a name of East-Asiatic origin. 

Sennacherib (CT. XXVI, 8, 16 ff.) makes the claim 
that he actually acclimatized the myrrh tree in Assyria 
and maintains that the plant grew better in his botani- 
eal garden than it did in its native soil—an assertion 
which it is difficult to believe, especially in view of 
what we know of queen Hatshepsut’s miscarried attempts 
in Egypt. 

In Babylonia and Assyria the myrrh was used as a 
medicinal plant, for internal as well as external use, 
as an anointing oil, and as perfume for cult and private 
purposes.” 

I am indebted to Dr. J. B. Saunders for his assistance 
in the preparation of this paper and would like to 
acknowledge the suggestions of Dr. Chauncey Leake and 
Dr. H. L. F. Lutz. 
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In W. Norman Brown’s recent study of 
Svetémbara Jaina manuscripts (those belonging to 
the Uttaradhyayana Siitra series) ,1 there is a most 
interesting manuscript of transitional style, his 
JP. This manuscript, dated equivalent to a. D. 
1591, is the first Jain manuscript thus far dis- 
covered which represents a transitional style—a 
transition from Early Western Indian to Rajput 
style. Because of its unusual interest among Jaina 
manuscripts, it merits several comments. (1). The 
JP manuscript was painted by a non-Jain artist, 
as is evidenced by its radical departure in iconog- 
raphy and style from the Early Western Indian, 
probably at the request of Jain patrons to aid in 
the propagation of the faith. (2). The miniatures 
of this manuscript present a unique instance up 
to the present of a Jain manuscript in transition 
to the new Rajput style. (3). Many of the Iranian 
elements in this manuscript are derived from Per- 
sian manuscripts of the post-Seljuk school or those 
about 1400. 


(1). Generally in the JP miniatures, Mahiavira, 
monks, and Siddhas or perfected beings are never 
represented correctly according to Jain tradition, 
since no aura is given them and the yogdsana pose 
of meditation is seldom accurately rendered; nor 
are the hands of Mahavira or monks rendered cor- 
rectly as to gesture when preaching or teaching. 
This is clearly seen in comparing the yogdsana 
pose in Gautama as a Siddha (JP 92) with the 
correct rendering of feet in Mahfvira’s Samava- 
sarana (DV 3).? 

Besides poses there is a more striking disregard 
of iconography seen in the representation of 
Siddhas, of Mahavira preaching the doctrine of 
Karma, and of Jain priests meeting Brahmans in 


2W. Norman Brown, Manuscript Illustrations of the 
Uttarddhyayana Sitra (American Oriental Series, 21, 
New Haven, Conn., 1941). Reviewed in JAOS 62. 77-80. 

* The comparative illustrations are taken from the DV 
ms., the HV, and JM, the first assigned to the last 
quarter of the fifteenth century, the second to the early 
16th century, while JM is dated equivalent to 1583. All 
these manuscripts appear in Brown’s publication named 
above, and the number following ms. sigilla are those of 
figures in the publication. 
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front of sacrificial inclosures, as well as flagrant 
departures from Jain iconography in the repre- 
sentation of royalty. 

In the first group, Aristanemi is shown as & 
Perfected Being or Siddha (JP 86), but there is 
no shrine, nor is there the inverted umbrella-like 
crescent above the mountains at the top of the uni- 
verse. Hither the shrine or the crescent and the 
mountains are always shown for these states as in 
HV 2. Moreover the pendant interlace, which 
should properly be attached to the necklace of all 
the Siddhas (unless apostles of Mahivira like 
Gautama), is absent, but present in DV and others 
like it. 

Then there is the miniature of Mahayira Preach- 
ing on Karma (JP 134), which shows the master 
seated in a grove with birds in the trees and no 
other audience. Moreover, as pointed out earlier, 
the yogdsana is inaccurately rendered. It is in- 
variable in preaching Karma, that Mahiavira should 
have either royal, lay or monastic audiences as in 
JM 136. 

Also contrary to all Jain practice is that of a 
Jain monk meeting a Brahman within his sacri- 
ficial inclosure (JP 100). The correct rendering 
is given in DV 101, where the Jain is standing 
outside the inclosure. Moreover, in JP there is an 
unidentified figure reclining on the top of the 
lower wall; its location is odd, even awkward and 
absurd in such a connection, and it is inconceiv- 
able that a Jain artist would have placed a figure 
in such a position unless the incident had been 
expressly stated in the text. 

As to the representation of royalty in JP, princes 
and kings are also, like saints and siddhas, iconog- 
raphically rendered incorrectly, according to Jain 
tradition. Like saints in this manuscript, they are 
without auras and sometimes even without diadems 
and jewelry. King Srenika and the Ascetic is a 
good instance of the latter (JP 74, 75). The same 
subject in DV 76 shows the king crowned and with 
jewelled aura. Likewise the pose of royal ease 
when a king is so seated is often inaccurately ren- 
dered as in the right hand figure within the archi- 
tectural setting in Existences of Citra and Sam- 
bhita (JP 45), in the upper right panel of 
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Mrgaputra’s Awakening (JP 70), and in King 
Srenika and the Ascetic (JP 75); with these we 
may compare the correct rendering in DV 30. 

Of more importance in the way of such evidence 
are certain significant omissions. Principal among 
these is the monk who is omitted in the scene of 
King Safijaya Hunting (JP 65). All three other 
manuscripts show the monk, as in DV 62. It is 
hard to imagine that a thorough-going Jain would 
have omitted what to him would have been the 
significant point of the story, the monk meditating 
in the wood whom the king nearly hit by accident 
with his arrow while hunting. 

There is also the child Samudrapila who is 
omitted in the birth scene (JP 82) but is included 
in all three other manuscripts. Jain tradition 
shows that the child mentioned in the text is always 
represented with the location of the birth—aboard 
ship while crossing the ocean. 

There is finally the omission of the chariot or 
cart in the story of the balky bullocks (JP 108), 
but in all three other manuscripts the chariot is 
the center of interest with the bullocks. The text 
explicitly mentions yoking balky bullocks to a cart 
(p. 39 top). 

There are other, but less important inconsist- 
encies with Jain tradition throughout the JP 
manuscript. The above have been noted merely 
to indicate the large number of them. It is hardly 
conceivable that in the short time since the JM 
manuscript dated 1583 and illustrated in the Early 
Western Indian style, Jain tradition should have 
so far broken down, even granted that the style 
was in transition. Certainly formulae like poses, 
shrines, inclusions of monks in scenes named in 
the text would have been retained by a Jain artist. 
Is it not more logical therefore to consider the 
miniatures in the JP manuscript as having been 
painted by an artist who was not a Jain, yet one 
who was more or less familiar with the new Rajput 
style then forming, trying as best he could to render 
Jain subjects and iconography despite inaccuracies, 
at the request of Jain patrons, probably to aid in 
the propagation of the faith. 


(2). The majority of the JP miniatures already 
exhibit that blend of the Early Western Indian and 
Persian styles, which, as stated by Brown, formed 
the new Rajput style. But as art, the style is hesi- 
tating and immature as if not fully confident of 
itself. This is clearly exhibited in the treatment of 
the tinduka trees (JP 39) and its tendency to omit 


these trees altogether and to substitute a tree de- 
rived from Persian sources with frond-like leaf 
commonly seen in the pictures of the post-Seljuk 
period of the late 13th and early 14th century. 
The DV manuscript shows trees in the best tradi- 
tion of the early western Indian style (DV 61). 

But if the ‘new style’ in the JP miniatures 
shows on the one hand a lack of confidence and 
immaturity, on the other hand, iconography con- 
sonant with Rajput art does not. Here one finds 
every confidence in the change. Every one of the 
forty-five miniatures illustrates this radical de- 
parture with few exceptions. One might almost 
say that the artist had made his own interpretation 
of the text in conformity with the Rajput style 
then in formation and without reference to Jain 
manuscripts except in a few instances where that 
style persists in modified form. 

For instance, in place of Jain royal canopies 
(DV 27), JP introduces Rajput palace architecture 
as in Mrgaputra’s Awakening (JP 70). This is a 
good illustration of the type with its balcony, roof 
pavilion, and colonettes similar, though in smaller 
scale, to the Rajput palace architecture in the Raga 
and Ragini series of paintings belonging to the 
collection of the Boston Museum and attributed to 
about 1600.° 

The crenellated cornice in JP, however, is derived 
from Persian architecture like the type shown in 
Persian miniatures of the middle 16th century, 
especially those of Mirzi Ali. These same crenel- 
lations after arriving in India continve principally 
in the Rajput Jammu school of the 17th century 
as in Upapati Nayak or the Paramour Gallant in 
the collection of the Boston Museum.‘ 

Besides the architecture, the figures in the JP 
miniatures are already Rajput in style both in their 
reduction in size and in their use of profile view 
instead. of three-quarter as in the Early Western 
Indian. Even the change in expression of the 
faces is noticeable, for, although nearly all the 
faces are profile, the eyes look full front directly 
with the face. Moreover, the artist abandons the 
projecting eye of the earlier manuscripts. In Rajput 
paintings, the eye looks correctly in profile with 


the face. It would appear that the artist of the JP 


* A. K. Coomaraswamy, Catalogue of the Indian Ool- 
lections in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, Part V, 
Rajput Painting, plates II and XXV, the latter plate 
mid-seventeenth century. 

*Tbid., pl. XCIII, no. CCCII. 
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manuscript was experimenting, some times ren- 
dering the change correctly, but mostly not. 

The radical change is especially seen in acces- 
sories such as architecture, landscape, etc., where 
the JP manuscript treats them with nearly the 
same importance as the figure (JP 70), while in 
the Early Western Indian style, the figure is always 
large and of major importance as it should be in 
religious scenes of deities and saints and hero 
princes (DV 10). It is the reverse in JP, where 
only deities and saints retain their stature, though 
even they are reduced in scale by comparison with 
the DV manuscript. 

It may be mentioned in passing that it is not 
improbable that the JP manuscript may prove to 
be a key manuscript to the chronology of Rajput 
paintings, for if our analysis is correct, that is, if 
the Rajput element in this manuscript represents 
a transitional style (its date being 1591), it seems 
probable that it would have required more than a 
decade to have achieved a style as advanced as 
Rajput painting—even what are called ‘ Rajput 
primitives.’ On the basis of the argument indi- 
cated above, Rajput paintings hitherto assigned to 
1600, that is, the true Rajput style as distinguished 
from the transitional, might conceivably be better 
dated to 1625 or later. 


(3). One of the very interesting observations to 
be noted in documenting the Iranian elements in 
this manuscript is that the vegetation is more 
closely allied to the e: rly manuscripts of Persia, 
that is, those of the 14th century, than to those 
contemporary with JP. It becomes apparent on 
examination that the artist of the JP miniatures 
has borrowed Persian motifs from post-Seljuk 
manuscripts of the fourteenth century.® This sug- 
gestion, which may strike some as strange at first, 
is not so out of the ordinary as it may appear. It 
is a matter of history that Persian manuscripts, 
especially Shih-Namas painted in the Seljuk style, 
but actually somewhat later and of a provincial 
school, made their way to India in the 14th century, 
as is evidenced by at least one known Indian copy 
of the time, the Hesht Bihisht. Other Persian 
manuscripts of this school are the 1330 Shah- 
Nama of Istanbul, and the Leningrad Dikonor. 
The manuscripts of this school, inclusive of the 


*I am glad to acknowledge here my obligations to 
Mr. Eric Schroeder, Curator of Persian Art at the Fogg 
Museum, for valuable suggestions in this connection. 
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Hesht Bihisht mentioned above, all have red back- 
grounds, Mesopotamian vegetation, and sketchy 
arabesque borders, while personages and animals 
are drawn in a kind of angular style. 

It was this very culture which was brought to 
India by emissaries, e. g., poets and ambassadors 
who were the invited guests at the Mohammedan 
courts in the Deccan. It is known, for instance, 
that Hafiz was invited to the Deccan Court by 
Muhammad Bahmani.’ Poets and other emissaries 
who did go must have brought Shah-Namas from 
Persia in the style current then or the post-Seljuk 
provincial style. Thus there was established in the 
Deccan a limited cultural vocabulary from Persia, 
which Deccanese painters drew upon and which 
the manuscript painters of the Early Western 
Indian style also drew upon to a limited extent. 
Further proof of this vocabularly is the fine epi- 
graphic inscription of Barbuk Shah of Bengal who 
reigned 1459-75, the border of which is a sketchy 
type of arabesque of the Seljuk variety.’ We are 
now in a position to trace the evidence of the post- 
Seljuk style in the JP manuscript. With few 
exceptions, the foliage in this manuscript derives 
from post-Seljuk school, as instanced in the nar- 
row leaf (JP 46) which may be compared with 
the early Mesopotamian style seen in the Manafi* 
al-Hayavan dated in 1298 in the Morgan collection * 
and especially with the Arabic Galen of the 13th 
century in Vienna. 

More important are the rock landscapes, nothing 
like the typical rock landscapes at Ajanta but very 
like those of Persian miniatures of the post-Seljuk 
period, though somewhat modified. These are 
rounded and peaked mountains with two or more 
outlines, such as is shown in the Persian miniature 


* Hafiz, after having begun the journey by sea, found 
it too arduous and returned to Persia. 

7 Cf., Nahib A. Faris and George C. Miles, Ars Islamica 
7. 141-6 (1940). Additional proofs of contact at a some- 
what later date are given by Stella Kramrisch in her 
A Survey of Painting in the Deccan in which she points 
out that Iranian influences in the 16th century Indian 
mss., such as the Nujum-al-‘Ulim (Star of Sciences) 
dated 1570, show stylistic affinities with Timurid manu- 
scripts and notes that ‘Adil Shah, founder of the dynasty 
at Bijapur, 1489, was the son of an Asia Minor emperor 
of Ottoman family, and that he invited to his court in 
the Deccan many learned men from Persia and Turkey 
and many eminent artists. 

*A. U. Pope, A Survey of Persian Art 5, pl. 819B 
(1938). 
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of Rustam and Isfandiyar Fighting, a Shih-Nima 
of the Il-Khanid dated 1340 and in the possession 
of Nazare Aga.* This may be compared with the 
mountain landscape in JP 46, 65, 108. 

The scene of King Safijaya Hunting is like that 
of a Persian miniature. But before commenting 
on this miniature, the close similarity in style 
should be observed between the somewhat angular 
drawing of the horse and figure and the horse in 
the Hesht Bihisht *® of the 14th century showing 
similar treatment. Here again it is clear that the 
JP miniatures derive their Persian influences for 
the most part, if not in all instances, from pro- 
vincial Seljuk manuscripts brought into India as 
we saw above. This JP miniature is perhaps the 
best example among all its illustrations of the Per- 
sian style. Like kings on hunting expeditions in 
Persian miniatures, the king in JP also rides across 
a hilly landscape accompanied by his hunting dog 
and is seen aiming his arrow at a deer running with 


* Ibid., pl. 834A. 

** Tbid., pl. 826A. This manuscript is very probably an 
Indian copy at the end of the 14th century of a Persian 
Hesht Bihisht manuscript of post-Seljuk period. 


the herd in the upper part of the picture. Carrying 
out the Persian style further, JP places horse, dog 
and rider all in natural scale with one another, 
contrary to the Early Western Indian style seen 
in the same subject (DV 62), which appears in 
like or similar manner in all the other manuscripts. 
Brown comments on JP in this instance: ‘The 
whole is much like that of Persian hunting scenes, 
and there can be no doubt of Persian influence.’ 
Lastly, there is an arabesque in JP—with no 
other motif on the page—a striking instance of 
Persian influence of Mohammedan variety. All 
this is not as strange as it may appear at first 
glance, since as we saw, Iranian influences of a 
post-Seljuk provincial style entered India in the 
late .14th century and were adopted into Indian 
painting, in some instances into the Early West- 
ern Indian style, but mostly evident in the painting 
of the Deccan. The JP manuscript is simply the 
first Jain manuscript revealing the transition of 
the Early Western Indian to the Rajput style, here 
heavily influenced by Persian art, and no doubt 
painted as stated earlier by a non-Jain artist, 
evidenced both by iconography as well as style. 
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Chinese Philosophy in Classical Times. By E. R. 
Hucues. Pp. xliv-+ 336. London: DENT; 
New York: Dutton, 1942. 


This is a welcome book. It is welcome because 
first, it gathers the important material of ancient 
Chinese philosophy in one place and in a small 
volume accessible to everybody; secondly, it con- 
tains new material on the Yin Yang philosophy 
(p. 212 ff.) and three Han Confucianists (293 ff.) 
which have hardly appeared in English; and 
thirdly, it forms a good companion volume to Fung 
Yu-lan’s standard History of Chinese Philosophy. 

In the general introduction Mr. Hughes em- 
phasizes two outstanding characteristics of ancient 
Chinese philosophy, namely, self-consciousness in 
the individual (xxiii) and the conscious use of 
reason (xxiii). This is intended to offset the 
general impression that Chinese philosophy allows 
no place for the individual or reason, an utterly 
wrong impression but unfortunately a general one. 
Short introductions to the various sections are in 
general excellent. They give the reader an idea 
of the historical importance of the selections. In 
many cases they include a short but critical study 
of dates and texts. Footnotes, too, are informative 
and stimulating. Those pertaining to Confucius, 
for example, bring out the ill-understood facts 
that Confucius was more creative than the West 
realizes (27), that he was the first to emphasize 
the “superior man” as a moral entity instead of 
a person of social standing (24), and that he was 
not such an arch-exponent of the extreme filial 
piety which became so striking and permanent a 
feature of Chinese civilization (30). One great 
drawback of the book is the intentional omission 
of textual notes which are indispensable in a book 
of translation, especially where the translator 
differs from Chinese commentators. 

Selections cover the entire classical period up 
to the first century A.p. They are arranged both 
chronologically and according to types of thought. 
Part One, “ From Tribal Religion to Philosophical 
Inquiry,” includes selections from the Book of 
Songs, the Book of History, the Tso Chuan, the 
Book of Changes, Confucius, and the Doctrine of 
the Mean. Part Two, “Reasoning about Ethics 
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and Politics Becoming a Habit,” includes selec- 
tions from Mo Tzii and Confucius’ disciples. Part 
Three “The Rise of Materialistic Utilitarianism 
and the Confucianist Reply,” contains abstracts 
from Shang Yang, The Great Learning, Mencius, 
and the Book of Filial Piety. In Part Four, 
“ Analytical Minds at Work on the Problems of 
Knowledge,” Hui Shih, Kung-sun Lung, and later 
Mohists are included. Then follows Part Five, 
in which the Tao-té Ching and Chuang Tzii are 
represented. Part Six is devoted to “ Four Differ- 
ent Attempts at a Synthetic Philosophy,” namely, 
those of the Yin Yang School, Hsiin Tzi, Han 
Fei, and certain parts of the Book of Changes. 
In Part Seven, “Religious Philosophies of the 
Educated Men,” we find selections from the Book 
of Rites and the Huai-nan Hung-lieh. The last 
part, “Three Han Confucianists Dogmatizing,” 
deals with Tung Chung-shu, Pan Ku, and Wang 
Ch‘ung. It is doubtful whether Mr. Hughes is 
correct in putting the Doctrine of the Mean (even 
the most authentic part) ahead of The Great 
Learning. The latter is generally considered to be 
nearer to Confucius than the Doctrine of the Mean. 
To call Shang Yang’s totalitarianism “ material- 
istic utilitarianism” is misleading, and to present 
The Great Learning, Mencius, and the Book of 
Filial Piety as replies to this materialistic utili- 
tarianism is definitely wrong. The chief opponents 
of Mencius, for example, were the followers of 
Yang (Taoists) and Mo (Mohists), not the 
Legalists. The Book of Filial Piety, at any rate 
the version as we have it today, belongs to the 
Han period and should not have been included 
at all. The omission of Yang Hsiung from the 
group of Han Confucianists is a serious one, as he 
illustrated better than any one else the confusion 
of Confucianism and Taoism in Han times. In 
spite of these objections, however, the whole ar- 
rangement of the book betrays a keen appreciation 
of the development of ancient Chinese philosophy. 

Selections from the various works are very well 
done. This is the strongest point of the book. 
The proportion of selections shows a clear under- 
standing of the relative importance of the different 
systems and philosophers. The selections from 
Confucius and Mo Tzii leave little to be desired. 
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In the case of the former, there are selections 
on “Confucius the man as people see him,” 
“ Confucius’ preoccupation with the individual,” 
“Confucius on the relationship between governor 
and governed,” “ Confucius’ belief in Heaven and 
the moral order of the universe,” “the past in 
relation to the present,” “with regard to knowl- 
edge,” and “Confucius the authority on rituals.” 
In the latter case, there are selections on “the 
logic of belief in Heaven and the spirits,” “the 
logic of All-embracing Love,” “ the logic of profit,” 
and “on political unity.” It is regrettable, how- 
ever, that in the case of Chuang Tzi, ch. 17, which 
contains some important descriptions of Tao, is 
ignored while some less important chapters are 
selected. In the Tao-té Ching, too, chapters 21, 
37, 40, 42, very important chapters on Tao, non- 
existence, self-transformation, and té, are omitted. 
In general, however, the seleetions have been 
carefully made. 

Instead of using existing translation, Mr. Hughes 
makes his own. There are some improvements. 
Whether there is enough to justify the effort, 
however, is questionable. It is an excellent inter- 
pretation that jén nei i wat {© AYRE represent 
individual morality and social morality (99). 
“Consciousness ” for chih 4 (misspelled as chieh) 
in a certain sense is definitely an improvement 
over “knowledge” used by previous translators 
(52). But certain translations are not justified. 
For instance, “ paradoxical” is not pu hsiao AAR 
(unlike, unworthy, 161). Nor is chi ju tsat 
#%4m#E (to sacrifice as if the spirits are present) 
“to sacrifice is like being in company” (26). It 
may be permissible to render té #@ as “power in 
personality” (156) or “distinctive power” (144) 
or “spiritual power” (159). But “Dark Power” 
for hsiian té ¥#M is obviously wrong, and the 
phrase “of unconscious influence” in parentheses 
makes a bad situation worse (149). There is 
nothing wrong with the common translation 
“Profound Virtue” or even “ Mysterious Virtue.” 
Ming kuei BAS is unquestionably “making clear 
(the belief in) spirits” and not “moral intelli- 
gence of spirits” (50). Mistakes of translation in 
The Great Learning and Mean-in-Action are left 
uncorrected in this book. For example, part of the 
original text is still erroneously regarded as quota- 


tion from the Book of Songs (91). Many new 
terms coined by the translator confuse the reader 
rather than help him. The Great Learning and 
Mean-in-Action already has too many different 
terms for chiin-tzi #{7-- (superior man). Here 
in this book he is called “the high-minded man” 
(229). The Book of Changes is called the Changes 
Scripture (269). The more familiar name Chuang 
Tzu is replaced by Chuang Chou, and Hsiin Tzi 
by Hsiin Ch‘ing. While these changes are tech- 
nically correct, no useful purpose is served by the 
confusion they create. On the other hand, certain 
objectionable, old translations are more or less 
consistently retained, as for example, “ritual” 
for li #@ (230ff.) and “inaction” for wu wet 
ete (144ff.). In most cases Dubs’ “rule of 
conduct” and Lin Yutang’s “non-interference,” 
respectively, are much closer to the original. 

The author makes many bold suggestions. He 
suggests that wu @& was singular and wo #& was 
plural (47), that the main part of The Great 
Learning was written by a court tutor during 
Shang Yang’s later years (88), that paragraphs 
and even parts of sentences can be definitely as- 
signed to a later amplifier, that hsiian mu KH 
in Tao-té Ching 6 refers to some early myth about 
the genesis of the world, a myth which later be- 
came rationalized under the Yin Yang concept, 
etc. These suggestions are interesting, but they 
must be supported by evidence. In his translations, 
Mr. Hughes has emended and elided the original 
texts in many places. These alterations require 
justification. 

There is a very good bibliography of translations. 
To make the bibliography complete, Forke’s trans- 
lation of Kung-sun Lung (NCB RAS, XXXIV, 
61-82), the only English translation of this 
philosopher’s work, should have been included. 

Taken as a whole, the book is a positive contri- 
bution to the study of Chinese philosophy. It is 
hoped that this is a prelude to another volume on 
medieval and modern Chinese philosophy. This 
field is almost totally neglected in the West. To do 
Chinese philosophy justice, more attention needs to 
be directed to Chinese philosophical developments 
in the last seventeen centuries. 


WING-TsIT CHAN. 
DartMoutH CoLLEGsE. 
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The Great Learning and The Mean-in-Action. By 
E. R. Hueues. Pp. xi+ 176. New York: 
E. P. Durron, 1943. (London: Dent, 1942). 


The author of Chinese Philosophy in Classical 
Times here presents a new translation of two 
Confucian classics which were basic texts in 
Chinese education from the thirteenth century to 
1905. The translation is preceded by 104 pages 
of very informative and stimulating introduction 
in which the historical background, the dates and 
authorship, the significance of the texts to both 
China and Europe of today as well as yesterday 
are thoroughly discussed. For the first time these 
two books are presented to the West with full 
reference to their historical surroundings. The 
discussion of their influence on Chu Hsi is excel- 
lent. It is regrettable that there is no discussion 
of their influence on Wang Yang-ming who built 
his entire philosophy around The Great Learning. 

The author makes many interesting and bold 
suggestions. For example, he thinks the invention 
of printing has promoted the study of these two 
hitherto uninfluential books. This is quite possible. 
He is not justified, however, in saying that the 
two texts were “the subject of study to men who 
found their satisfaction in ritual; not the kind of 
men to be distinguished for philosophic or pro- 
phetic vision,” on the ground that the texts were 
embodied in the Book of Rituals, and that the 
spread of printing rescued them from the ritual- 
ists and turned them to Sung scholars (p. 46). 
The interest in these two books has always been 
ethical and philosophical, never ritualistic, and 
the growth of their importance was steady and 
gradual. The trace of the development from Tzi 
Ssii to Mencius, from Mencius to Han Yi, and 
from Han Yii to Chu Hsi is unmistakable. The 
author also hints at the influence of these books 
on Leibniz (19). While we cannot rule out the 
possibility, more evidence must be uncovered be- 
fore the fact can be established. In general, how- 
ever, the long introduction supplies a wealth of 
information indispensable to the true understand- 
ing of the two books, whether in their historical 
development or in their significance today. 

Taken as a whole the translation is an improve- 
ment over Legge’s (The Great Learning and The 
Doctrine of the Mean), Ku Hung-ming’s (The 
Conduct of Life), and Lin Yutang’s (The Wisdom 
of Confucius). It is more interpretative than 
Legge’s and more literal than Ku’s or Lin’s, thus 
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achieving a happy “ Mean-in-Action.” The trans- 
lation of po hou kao ming yu chiu t@JR i PARA 
as the three dimensions (133) is brilliant, as it 
brings out the Confucianist’s clear analysis of the 
physical universe and philosophical approach to 
problems, which the vague translations by Legge 
and Lin fail to bring out. Mr. Hughes is definitely 
right in contending that the two books in question 
are the most metaphysical of ancient Confucian 
texts (the Book of Changes not being strictly 
Confucian in ancient times). At times, however, 
he makes the texts appear more philosophical than 
they really are. One of the more important terms 
in the Chung Yung (Mean-in-Action), ch‘éng 
gx, for example, is translated as “realness” (127) 
instead of Legge’s “sincerity” or Lin’s “being 
one’s self.” This forced him to translate tzi 
ch‘éng ming RRA as “To (be able to) proceed 
from the capacity for realness to understanding 
is to be ascribed to the nature of man” (127). 
Either Legge’s rendering, “ When we have intelli- 
gence resulting from sincerity,” or the Ku-Lin 
version, “To arrive at understanding from being 
one’s true self,” is clearer and more faithful to 
the original. The translation “Logically, realness 
involves understanding and understanding involves 
realness” for ch‘éng tsé ming i, ming tsé ch’éng ¢ 
BRA AA Ze, AAR *MRZe (127) is too philosophical 
even for the most philosophical of ancient 
Confucian works. 

Mr. Hughes prefers new terms to certain well ac- 
cepted translations. He uses “Document Scripture” 
for the Book of History (58); “Great Society” 
(106), “world of our experience” (109), and 
“in this world of men” (106) for t‘ien-hsia KF 
instead of the generally understood “empire” or 
“world”; “man of principle” (105), “man of 
true breeding” (109), Taoist-sounding “enlight- 
ened man” and “true man” (109), etc. for chiin- 
t2ii #¥F instead of Legge’s “superior man” or 
Waley’s “gentleman,” which are widely approved. 
In some cases he renders jén {< as “ man-to-man- 
ness” (31) rather than Legge’s “benevolence” 
or Lin’s “true manhood,” while accepting Bodde’s 
“human heartedness.” The translation “learning 
to be great” for ta hsiieh 7 ¢# turns the Chinese 
phrase upside down (44). “Moral power” for ¢é 
#8 is excellent (160), but “spiritual power” adds 
a religious flavor which the original term does not 
possess (41). Chung 3 (being true to the princi- 
ple of one’s nature) and shu #8 (the application 
of the principle of human nature in one’s relation 
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with others) are extremely important terms in the 
Chung Yung, and the renderings “ fidelity” and 
“mutual service” (111) do not do them justice. 
It is definitely a mistake to translate yiian 
(desire) as “concerned” (112), ta hsiao « fu 
ERR YP (eminently, filially pious) as “How 
wide an influence . . . filial piety had” (117), or 
chao mu WA® (order of descent) as “the line on 
the male side and the line on the female side” 
(117). In chapters 10, 12, and 13 of the Chung 
Yung, some parts are missing in the translation, 
and in chapter 3 of The Great Learning part of 
the text is mistaken as quotation from the Book 
of Songs. 

These are, however, a few mistakes in a generally 
accurate translation. The most serious problem 
for the author to reconsider is that of dates. He 
has a strong tendency to assign things to a later 
date. For example, he considers the phrase cht 
chiieh shih #§#4 {it to have come from a third 
century B.C. writer. But the same phrase occurs 
in Analects XX, 1. He thinks that Tzi Ssi 
was “the first man to think of wu-wet” RH 
or “taking no action.” This assumes that the 
Tao-té Ching, of which wu wet is a basic concept, 
is a third century B.c. text, which theory is widely 
accepted but still remains to be proved. In any 
case, Tzii Ssii’s grandfather, Confucius, had used 
the term (Analects XV, 4). The idea that ching 
wet PHB “has a late air” is contradicted by evi- 
dence, because the two words come from the Book 
of History (Bk. III), which certainly antedated 
Tzii Ssii. I don’t see how tan érh pu yen... wén 
érh li RMARM ..- THE shows “ Taoist influ- 


ence and so (is) unlikely in a Confucianist’s 
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mouth before the third century B. 0.” (172). Tan 
(tasteless) and chien fff (simplicity) sound Tao- 
istic, but Confucius has the same ideas (Analects 
VII, 16; VI, 1; VI, 16). It is incorrect to say 
that chiao # is used in the Analects only as a 
verb and came to be used as a noun in the third 
century B.c. (105). Nor is it correct to say that 
the term is a “late high-brow expression” (171). 
In both the Book of History (Bk. I) and the 
Analects (XV, 38), both of which are older than 
the third century B.C., chiao is used as a noun. 
In the last three decades, revolutionary China 
took special delight in overthrowing traditions 
and deprecating antiquity. This tendency has done 
a great deal of good, but it can be carried too far, 
even in the field of critical scholarship. 

Certain errors in transliteration need to be cor- 
rected, such as Liu-Wang for Lu-Wang BR 
(45), sang for san = (105), cheng for ching f¥ 
(172), ete. 

In spite of these shortcomings, however, the 
book is definitely worthwhile. It has brought out 
a number of points about Chinese philosophy that 
deserve more attention in the West. For example, 
the Chinese emphasis on reality as relation rather 
than substance is stressed here much more strongly 
than any other book in English (52). Again the 
true position of Chu Hsi in Chinese philosophy is 
well indicated (48-50). Both the summary of an- 
cient Chinese philosophy (64-85) and that of Sung 
Neo-Confucianism (44-56) are good. 


WING-TsIT CHAN. 


Dartmouth CoLLEecs. 





Nouvelles Etudes d’Ethiopien méridional. By 
Marcet Conen. Bibliothéque de l’Ecole des 
Hautes Etudes No. 275, Série de guerre. Pp. 
xxix + 472. Paris: éditeur Edouard Cham- 
pion, 1939. 


Amharic, the national language of Ethiopia, is 
the best known of all the spoken languages of 
Ethiopia thanks to the grammars of Praetorius, 
Guidi, Armbruster and Marcel Cohen. 

The book of Praetorius, Die Amharische Sprache, 
published in 1879 is an excellent comparative gram- 
mar of Amharic, but Praetorius had no opportunity 


to speak or even to hear Amharic, and his book is 
based on the published texts and grammatical 
descriptions of travellers and some scholars in 
Amharic. It is of no use for the beginner who 
wants to learn Amharic, but it remains the best 
comparative grammar in spite of the exaggerated 
tendency of Praetorius to explain the Amharic 
vocabulary through the Semitic vocabulary while 
we know that many words are of non-Semitic 
origin and may be explained by the Cushitic 
languages only. 

A good descriptive grammar of Amharic is the 
book of Armbruster, Initia Amharica, part I. 














Grammar, Cambridge, 1908 (written in English), 
but the treatment of the verb, the most important 
part of the Semitic grammar, is very incomplete. 

The excellent grammar of I. Guidi, Grammatica 
elementare della lingua amarica, 4th edition, Rome 
1935, is not exhaustive; in fact 64 pages can not 
give a thorough idea of the language. 

The best descriptive as well as the most exhaus- 
tive grammar of Amharic is the Traité de langue 
Amharique by Marcel Cohen, published in 1936. 
The T'ratté gives, in a clear method, a very detailed 
description of Amharic to the beginner as well as 
to the informed student of the Semitic languages. 
The discussion of the details which may cause some 
trouble to the beginner and are of no interest for 
him was reserved by the author for his Nouvelles 
Etudes d’Ethiopien méridional. As the book con- 
tains not only a study of Amharic, but also of 
Argobba, another South-Ethiopic language, the 
author named it Nouvelles Etudes, considering it 
as a continuation of his Etudes d’Ethiopien mé- 
ridional, published in 1931, which contains the 
description of Harari and Guragué. But in fact 
the Nouvelles Etudes are rather a supplement to 
the Traité. 

The value of this book lies not only in the rich 
documentation offered by the author to the scholar 
in Ethiopic, but also in the method of treating the 
problems. In fact, there is no problem which may 
interest the scholar in Ethiopic which is not solved, 
or, at least, not touched upon by Marcel Cohen. 
The accumulated reading of Amharic, the continu- 
ous information received from informants and the 
practice in teaching this language during 25 years 
found their expression in the Traité and in the 
Nouvelles Etudes. With a keen linguistic sense, 
the author approaches the different problems of 
the language, and in case he has no solution to 
offer he does not pass over the problem in silence, 
but mentions it and discusses with the reader the 
different possibilities of solution. The book may 
thus serve as guide for the scholar in Ethiopic 
indicating all the problems which remain to be 
solved. Another merit of the author is that he 
consulted orally and by letter other scholars in 
Ethiopic and inserted the information received by 
them in his book in order to give a fuller docu- 
mentation. It goes without saying that he mentions 
the name of the scholar every time he makes use 
of his information. 

The only desideratum I may express is that 
Marcel Cohen, with his thorough knowledge of all 
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Ethiopic languages, might have given us more 
etymological explanations than he has done. 

The book is preceded by a critical bibliography 
of Amharic and of the related languages which was 
meant by the author as a continuation of the 
bibliography given by him in the Traité. 356 pages 
are devoted to Amharic, 15 pages to the vocabulary 
of the Woyto, and 60 pages to Argobba. An “index 
des notions et des phonémes ” and another one of 
all Amharic words discussed by the author close 
the book. The words in the body of the book as 
well as in the index are in Amharic writing, and 
the excellent printing does honor to the printer 
Protat Fréres in Macon. 

The problems of the Amharic writing, the names 
of the letters and the secret alphabets occupy 20 
pages. The phonetic questions, the study of the 
noun and especially of the verb form the body of 
the book; the verbs with the prefix a3-, an- (tan-) 
and the pluriliterals are discussed in a very detailed 
and interesting way. A chapter is even devoted to 
the mimicry. All the questions are treated not only 
from the descriptive but also from the historical 
point of view. 

The Woyto, hunters of hippopotamus, speak 
Amharic, but have a special language which seems 
to be different from Amharic. The vocabulary of 
this language was collected by Marcel Griaule, a 
pupil of Marcel Cohen, and the author of the 
Nouvelles Etudes tries to find the origin of the 
words as far as possible. 

The last part of the book contains a study of 
another South-Ethiopic language, the Argobba. 
The investigation of Argobba was not made by the 
author himself; his study is based on the docu- 
ments of Mme de Monfreid who lived in Abyssinia 
many years and, without being a linguist at all, 
investigated Argobba with the help of the Ques- 
tionnaire of the Paris Institute of Ethnology. 
Marcel Cohen gives us a systematic description of 
this language as far as he is able to elaborate it 
from the documents of Mme de Monfreid, and a 
vocabulary of the language classified according to 
the categories of meaning. The etymology of the 
words is indicated in the body of the book. 

Let us examine now some details. 


P. 25. -awi- becomes also -aya- (in the writing 
and in the pronunciation) in seray(9)¢ instead of 
serawit “army, people” (Leslau, Folkpoetry 
couplet 11). 

P. 42. An interesting example of the orthog- 
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raphy “a instead of u is neg”as instead of negus 
“king ” (Borhanenna Salam, Sept. 5, 1929). 

P. 49. Beside wegabe “protector” one finds 
also wogabi (Addis Alam 37.16). 

P. 53-4. Note that s%e is written si in sitoé 
“women” (Addis Alam 10.8). 

P. 57-9. Acase of vocalic harmony is also found 
in begemdor “ name of a province ” beside bagemdar. 

P. 64, Sallace of Ad. Al. instead of sallaca was 
considered by Ato Makonnen (see Nouv. Etudes 
XVI) as a misprint, in an information he gave me. 

P. 91 ff. Cohen has rightly pointed out that the 
suffix -e, -w, found in the proper nouns and in the 
appelatives, is not to be considered as the suffixed 
pronoun of the 1st or 3rd person, even if there is 
sometimes confusion between these forms. The 
example of yen’e bartukane “my orange” (Folk- 
poetry 66) as expression of tenderness confirms 
this opinion. In fact if the e of bertukane were 
considered as the suffixed pronoun of the Ist per- 
son it would not be possible to combine it with the 
possessive adjective yanve. 

P. 92. The difference in the gender of ammitve 
“ Madame,” mammitve “baby (girl) ” as opposed 
to ato “ Mister” lies not in the ending -e, -o, but 
in the consonant ¢ which serves as sign of the 
feminine in emmi-t-Ye and mammu-t-Ye (the ¢ of 
ato comes from ab(b)eto “master of the house” 
and belongs to the root). In fact in Folkpoetry 45 
one finds mammuyye “ baby (boy) ” with the same 
ending as in mammit¥e and the difference in the 
gender is clearly pointed out by the presence or 
the absence of ¢. Besides, Cohen himself Nowv. 
Etudes 93 gives examples with the ending -e for 
the masculine, as abbiyye, baleyye etc. 

P. 93, line 11. aleqyow is not to be translated 
by “le brave ecclésiastique” but by “chef”; the 
translation “brave” is also doubtful because of 
the previous actions of the chief as narrated by 
Afevork, Grammar 272 ff.; Afevork ib. 274. 17 
gives also g¥etyow. 

P. 111. The expression bete gabbahu “I entered 
into my house” (that is, the complement of place 
without preposition) was not admitted by the in- 
formants of Cohen. I find in an Amharic MS. (in 


my possession) ageracéaw gabbu “ they entered into 
their country ” without preposition. 

P. 120. The suffix -¢ in the verb behonhut 
bamothut “si je Vétais, si je le mourais” seems 
to be the suffixed pronoun of the 3rd person rather 
than the article. A similar sentence is found in Folk- 
poetry 30: gulbatven agaffve bataiftiahut manndw 
“if only I slept holding my knees in my arms,” 
bateffiahut literally “if I slept it.” 

P. 195. The etymology of 3a “to want, to look 
for” is the Geez hasasa “to seek, to want” rather 
than the root s’l proposed by Praetorius, Amha- 
rische Sprache %4 and accepted by Cohen. 

P. 196. Imperfect of teffia “ to sleep ” without 
t occurs also in Folkpoetry 59 biniiu “ while they 
sleep” and couplet 70 lififia “in order that he 
may sleep.” 

P. 200. Sassa “to flee” is probably to be com- 
pared with Geez sakaya (also Cerulli, Harar 271), 
the 2nd § is a prepalatalization of ky, and the 1st 
§ instead of s may be either an assimilation to the 
2nd § or caused by the presence of & in the root; 
see the explanation of Cohen, Nouv. Etudes 240 
of the prefix as- instead of as- as being caused by 
the presence of a postpalatal in the root. 

P. 202. arabbada “to be anxious ” is to be com- 
pared with Geez harbede “ to be furious, refractory.” 

P. 252. tanekkare “to be strong” is probably a 
root which represents a contamination of tenna 
“to be strong” and nkr in (asta)nakkera “to 
strengthen.” 

P. 322. Beside abakkah, abakkawo etc., one finds 
also abakkawo (Addis Alam 13.8). 

P. 353. There is no example for endahu with 
the gerundive to express the condition; in fact 
andehu may also be preceded by the gerundive, as 
in tagottas andehu “if you are angry” (given to 
me from an informant). 


The very small number of points in which I 
disagree with Marcel Cohen will prove indirectly 
how much I agree with the explanations and the 
presentation of: the Amharic facts given by Cohen 
in his magistral book. 


Wor Lzsiav 


Ecoue Lisre pes Hautes Ervpes, 
New Yorx. 
























































Imperial Robes and Textiles of the Chinese Court, 
Catalogue of an exhibition at the Minneapolis 
Institute of Art, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
1943. 14 pages of text, including foreword 
by Alan Priest, 20 plates. 


The catalogue of the current exhibition of 
Chinese imperial robes and textiles.at the Minne- 
apolis Institute of Arts is a magnificent-looking 
production. The bulk of the booklet is devoted to 
the plates, which are so large and so clearly printed 
that the student will have no trouble in discerning 
the merest details of design. The text itself is 
limited to a foreword by Alan Priest which at- 
tempts to set the stage for a proper appreciation 
of the show, a short description of the Colby Col- 
lection from which most of the textiles came, and 
a list of the hundred and eighty-four items ex- 
hibited, with a brief description of each.* 

It is the last section which offers the only real 
grounds for criticism, for short as it is, the list 
of items presents several examples of the exag- 
gerated dating, and the flowery but vague expres- 
sions, so characteristic of museum catalogues, 
which produce a false air of glamor without con- 
veying an accurate picture of the objects under 
discussion. 

Mr. Priest in his foreword said, “ The serious 
study of Chinese textiles is in its infancy. So far 
it is merely hearsay and guesswork. There are 
almost no books about it, and no great number 
even of articles, every sentence of them must be 
viewed with suspicion.” This attitude of doubt 
sounds almost scientific, and indeed a scholarly 
approach is sorely needed to raise the subject of 
Chinese textiles from its present status. For the 
vagueness of nomenclature and the confusion about 
dates which has existed in the minds of most 
writers on the subject has caused the study to be- 
come almost a topic of derision among more serious- 
minded orientalists. The forementioned writers 
have tended to rely on rich, or facetious, prose to 
conceal or make up for their paucity of any real 
facts. This situation is as needless as it is ridiculous, 
however, for an abundance of accurate detail on 
the subject of Chinese costume is to be found in 


1The discussion of the Colby Collection in this cata- 
logue explains that the collection was catalogued with 
the assistance of Alan Priest, and ascribes to him the 
dating of the imperial robes, as well as the theory of 
the “ Lama priest robes.” 
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the Chinese sources, such as the Ta Ch‘ing Hui- 
tien KAM and its supplements, or the various 
Ming and Ch‘ing encyclopaedias. In fact, most 
of the errors in the labelling of the Minneapolis 
Exhibition could have been avoided by a reasonable 
familiarity with the better-known native sources. 

One finds for example, that many of the imperial 
robes, especially those with the twelve symbols, 
are described as “ ceremonial robes,” a term which 
gives a very false impression of their usual purpose. 
The actual ceremonial robes, known as ch‘ao-fu 
By were characterized by a short jacket and an 
especially broad, pleated skirt, usually sewn to- 
gether, set off by a wide, spreading collar. The 
simpler, one-piece robes of the type shown in the 
exhibition were worn on less formal occasions, with 
less elaborate hats and accessories. Those belonging 
to the Emperor were known as lung-p‘ao § 7% 
or five-clawed-dragon robes, while similar garments 
worn by nobles and officials, and their wives, (com- 
monly called “mandarin robes” in this country) 
were designated mang-p‘ao ##_ or four-clawed- 
dragon robes. However a more general term for 
the dragon robes, as opposed to ch‘ao-fu, was chi-fu 
TAR or festive garb. 

More specifically, three of these imperial robes 
having the twelve symbols are ascribed to the reign 
of Yung-chéng (1722-36), but historical evidence 
would tend to show that the Ch‘ien-lung Emperor 
first added these ancient symbols to the Ch‘ing im- 
perial dress (in the second half of the Eighteenth 
century). The first specifications that the twelve 
symbols should appear on the robes for the Ch‘ing 
Emperors occur in the Huang-ch‘ao li-ch¢ t*u-shth 
£62. which was issued in 1759 to record 
the complex details of ceremonial devised or elabo- 
rated during the Ch‘ien-lung reign. Some years 
after this (in 1764) the specifications for the 
twelve symbols appeared in the Ta Ch‘ing hui-tien 
(Ch‘ien-lung ed.) and were reprinted in the later 
editions of 1818 and 1899. Their use was never 
mentioned in the earlier editions of the Yung- 
chéng and K‘ang-hsi reigns. Items of as great 
ceremonial importance as these twelve symbols 
would not have gone unmentioned if they had 
been used previously. As additional evidence, 
among the portraits of the Ch‘ing emperors which 
have been preserved in the Palace Museum in 
Peking ? with one apparent exception, none of them 


* These portraits are reproduced in the Ch‘ing-tai ti- 
how heiong PRR GB published by the Palace 


See ee TRS 
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before the Ch‘ien-lung Emperor (in his old age) 
are wearing the twelve symbols, but all of the suc- 
ceeding emperors wear them.—The exception is a 
highly idealized portrait of the K‘ang-hsi Emperor, 
which does not bear the slightest resemblance to 
the other portraits of the subject. In fact it must 
have been painted a great many years after the 
Emperor’s death, as the costume in general dis- 
plays several other elements which were not intro- 
duced until late in the Ch‘ien-lung reign. 
Beginning with the “ Yung-cheng ” robes, which 
as we have seen are probably not of that period, 
Mr. Priest selected what he believed were repre- 
sentative examples of imperial robes for each period, 
as described in the Bulletin of the Minneapolis 
Institute of Arts for April 3rd.*° These attributions 
were based on trifling differences in style and on 
the lengths of the robes. Taking the length of a 
robe to determine which emperor could have worn 
it is an ingenious but impractical idea, for styles 
in China were by no means static, and at irregular 
intervals longer or shorter sleeves and skirt length 
were considered as fashionable, thus a difference 
of five inches, which is said to distinguish the pat- 
tern robe of the Chia-ch‘ing period from that of 
the Ch‘ien-lung reign is not in itself a valid dis- 
tinction. It appears that we must wait still longer 
for a reliable system of chronology by which such 
robes may be dated with some degree of accuracy. 
Item no. 79 of the catalogue describes “ five 
court headdresses” of lattice work foundations 
decorated with kingfisher feathers, semi-precious 
stones, and filigree wire, which we are told were 
worn by high-born Manchu women at the Imperial 
Court. The authors of the catalogue have made 
almost grotesque efforts to relate each object to 
the Court at Peking, and this is a very good 
example of the errors into which they fell in the 
process. For this type of headdress—a survival of 
Ming style—had nothing in common with the head- 
gear of Manchu women, noble or otherwise, and 
was worn in the Ch‘ing dynasty only by Chinese 
brides, or by the wives of Chinese officials on cere- 
monial occasions in districts far enough from 
Peking to avoid the risk of censure. The court 
hats of Manchu princesses and ladies of high de- 
gree consisted of round caps, faced with fur (in 


Museum, Ching-hua Press, Peking 1929. The pages are 
unnumbered, but the portrait of the K‘ang-hsi Emperor 
referred to above appears in vol. 1. 

* BMIA, vol. xxxii, no. 14, April 3rd, 1943, pp. 48-50. 


winter) or black velvet (in summer), with tall, 
jewelled hatspikes at the top, and pearl-studded 
birds set upright around the fringed crown.* Lesser 
noblewomen and wives of high officials wore hats 
much like those of their husbands for court func- 
tions; and for less elaborate occasions they wore 
their national headdress, a flat, wide frame covered 
with cloth, to which were attached flowers made 
of jewels and tasselled pendants. 

Item no. 88 (pictured in plate XI) shows what 
is here described as a “Lama priest robe.” The 
same robe was illustrated in Conoisseur for 
January 1940 (pp. 95, 97),° where it was described 
as a Taoist priest robe. Since the principal panel 
at the back of the robe depicts the Taoist concept 
of the Heavens, while the medallions contain 
several of the familiar Taoist Immortals, there 
seems no reason why the original attribution should 
have been changed. The term “ Lama priest robe ” 
appears to have originated with Alan Priest, who 
had considerable to say about robes of this type 
in his overly superficial booklet, Chinese Textiles.® 
However, it is impossible to say that such robes 
were ever worn by Tibetan lamas, as they have 
rigid standards for simplicity in robes, which are 
relaxed only for the so-called “ devil dances,” when 
the participants are allowed to wear discarded 
“mandarin robes” (with altered sleeves). As for 
the lamas in Peking, had Mr. Priest ever witnessed 
the ceremonies in the Lama Temple there, he 
would have observed that the celebrants—in ortho- 
dox Tibetan fashion—wore heavy yellow copes of 
severely plain design, along with the tall crested 
helmets. The reader will find robes of this kind 
described as Taoist (or “ Wuist”) in de Groot’s 
monumental work, Religious Systems of China," 
but will fail to find mention of anything compa- 
rable in Waddell’s Lamaism,* for the reasons given 
above. Elaborating his discussion of the “lama 
robes ” on page 90 of Chinese Textiles, Mr. Priest 
explained that the Taoist robes imitate the Lama 
robes in shape and interchange many of their sym- 
bols. But aside from wondering how he makes the 


“These are illustrated in the Ta Ch‘ing hui-tien-t'u 

it @ 2 i . che. 68, 69, 70 (no pagination). 

*Tilustrating an article by C. E. Chapel, The Colby 
Collection, part II, Symbolism on Court Robes. 

* Priest and Simmons, Chinese Tewtiles, Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, New York, 1934, 

Vol. 6, pp. 1264-5. 

* See section on Lama dress, pp. 200, 201. 
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distinction between the “Lamaist” and Taoist 
robes, one cannot fail to remark that this statement 
of Mr. Priest’s concerning the interchange of sym- 
bols betrays a lack of familiarity with the religious 
symbolism of the Far East. For, aside from the 
fact that both religions share the use of such wide- 
spread symbols as the dragon and the flaming jewel, 
the symbolic systems of the Taoist and Lamist 
religions were each organized in accordance with 
the respective tenets of these rather divergent be- 
liefs, and the nationalities of the believers, and 
were not interchangeable. The only exception to 
this was the fact that many of the later Taoist 
robes borrowed the “ Eight Buddhist Symbols ” ; 
this is only an apparent exception, however, as 
during the Ch‘ing Dynasty, this particular group 
had become secular symbols of luck, as their Ch‘ing 
name, pa chi-hsiang /\ if, implies, and were 
used as such on the robes, along with other symbols 
of good omen. 

The same ignorance of Lamaism is shown in the 
title given item 93 (shown in plate XIII), which 
is called a “Lama theatrical robe.” The plate 
shows the conventional Chinese theatrical armor 
worn by actors representing ancient warriors. The 
only form of lamaist theatrical performance is 
the “ devil dance,” at which these Chinese costumes 
are not worn. 

Lastly, item no. 62 is described as a short over- 
coat of black satin with nine applied medallions 
bearing the twelve imperial symbols, reputedly 
made for Yuan Shih-k‘ai, first president of the 
Chinese Republic. In the first place, this robe does 
not have twelve symbols on each medallion, but 
only nine, as can be seen in the photograph on page 
51 of the Bulletin of the Minneapolis Institute of 
Art for April 23rd. In the second place, it was not 
made for Yuan Shih-k‘ai, but for one of the officials 
who assisted him in the Sacrifice at the Altar of 
Heaven in 1914. Although the Ch‘ing Emperors 
during and after the Ch‘ien-lung period wore the 
twelve symbols exclusively, so that foreigners have 
come to speak of them as the “twelve imperial 
symbols” (a term unjustified by the Chinese 
expression shih-erh chang -+-—%#), in previous 
dynasties they appear to have been considered sim- 
ply as symbols of sacrifice. Thus the Emperor had 
worn a complete set on his sacrificial robe because 
he was the chief officiant, representing his people 
before Heaven, while his attendant officers wore 
them in decreasing numbers according to the ex- 
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tent of their participation in the ceremony. This 


concept had been lost in Ch‘ing, and the later 
Emperors wore them on all their formal and semi- 
formal robes as an imperial prerogative. The 
Chinese Republic was no doubt reverting to the 
earlier concept when it chose these symbols to be 
worn on the robes used at the revived Annual 
Sacrifices in 1914. The robes proper were pat- 
terned after ancient Chinese ceremonial gowns, 
called hsiian-tuan $¥#,° as nothing remotely sug- 
gesting Manchu styles would have been acceptable 
to the more ardent republicans.’® All were of black 
satin, but there were six types of decoration; for 
the President, four arbitrary grades of officials, 
and a final group of scholars and other dignitaries 
who bore no official rank. All six types are described 
and fully illustrated in a book on ceremonial issued 
by the Republican Government in 1914, detailing 
the procedure of the forthcoming sacrifices.” 
According to this book, the President’s robe had 
a border of gold brocade and was embroidered with 
twelve circular medallions containing all twelve of 
the symbols. Those of the officials all had borders 
of blue brocade; the first rank having nine medal- 
lions with nine symbols (as shown in the Minne- 
apolis example), the second, seven medallions with 
seven symbols, the third five medallions with five 
symbols, and the fourth three medallions with 
three symbols. The sixth type of robe had no bor- 
der and no medallions.** 

All these mistakes would not be serious were it 
not for the fact that the Minneapolis Museum by 
its recent acquisitions has come to have one of the 
finest collections of Chinese textiles in the world. 


® Couvreur says the hAsiian-tuan was a long black robe 
mentioned in the Chou-li JE] ji}. Robes of this type, but 
called chung-ching-fu JR RRAR, were worn in the Ming 
court after 1525 (Ta Ming hui-tien, Wan-li ed., ch. 60), 
and probably served as the more immediate models for 
the robes of 1914. 

*°Tf the twelve symbols actually had been imperial 
emblems few of the Republican officials—many of whom 
had risked their lives and families to overthrow the 
empire—would have deigned to wear them. 

11 Chung-kuo chéng-shih-t‘ang li-chih-kuan lich-hsing 


re Bl Bt Swe PERF » Peking, 1914, vol. iii chi- 
ssi kuan-fu tu SS HP TE AR 


*2 Op. cit., pp. 4-9. (For an illustration of the actual 


robe of Yuan shih-k‘ai see A. Hubrecht, Grandeur et 
Suprematie de Péking, Lazarist Press, Peking, 1928, 
p. 345. Plate LI of the same volume shows a third rank 
official in robes of the same type, but appropriate to 
his rank.) 
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This will no doubt make it a mecca for students 
who will feel that they have the right to expect 
accurate facts. The first steps necessary to prevent 
the public repetition of such inaccuracies, and to 
establish the study of Chinese textiles on a more 
solid footing, is to persuade our curators of Far 
Eastern collections to have more respect for the 
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Chinese sources, to agree on an accurate and uni- 
form system of nomenclature for their catalogues 
and labels, and to establish a standard of responsi- 
bility toward their public which would discourage 
the production of beautiful prose with no content. 


ScHuyLER CAMMANN 
Wasuineron, D. C. 





NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


During the last fifty years Mesopotamian antiquities, 
both inscribed clay tablets and archaeological objects, 
notably seal cylinders, have been brought to this country 
in considerable numbers. They are scattered over all 
the country in libraries, museums, and in the hands of 
private collectors. All these pieces are source material 
for the political and cultural history of the Ancient 
Orient. Experience has shown that among them are 
unique pieces of great scientific value. It seems time 
that these documents should be made accessible to science. 
For this purpose it is planned to conduct a survey and 
to compile a union list of all this material. As a pre- 
paratory step, all those who own such objects, even if 
only a few, are herewith invited to communicate with: 


ALBRECHT GoErzE or Ferris J. STEPHENS 


Babylonian Collection 


Yale University Library 
New Haven, Conn. 


REPORT OF THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY’S 
NOMINATING COMMITTEE FOR 1944 


The Committee has the honor to make the following 
nominations for offices falling vacant in 1944: 


President: W. F. Edgerton 
Vice-President: E. A. Speiser 
Secretary-Treasurer: F. J. Stephens 
Librarian: B. Knollenberg 
Member of the Executive Committee: S. Elisséeff 
Editor: Z. 8. Harris 
Associate Editors: M. B. Emeneau 
G. A. Kennedy 
Chairman of Nominating Committee: T. J. Meek 
Members of Nominating Committee: H. Frankfort 
C. H. Kraeling 
H. I. Poleman 


Nominating Committee 
D. Bodde 
L. Bull 
E. B. DeWitt 
P.-E. Dumont 
T. J. Meek 
W. N. Brown, Chairman 


For the Committee 
W. NogMAN Brown 
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American Oriental Society 





Tue American OnrentaL Socrery was founded in 1842 for the promotion of Oriental 
studies, the encouragement of research in Eastern languages and literatures, and the publica- 
tion of books and papers dealing with these subjects. It is not necessary for any one to be a 
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in sympathy with the objects of the Society are invited to give it their help in the furthering 
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The attention of the members of the Society is especially called to these Funds, the 
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title of the Society is Taz Amentcan Onzentat Socrery (incorporated under the laws of 
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The Society’s Library is deposited with the Library of Yale University, where its 
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the Librarian. A catalog has been prepared, and is now available in printed form for dis- 
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the Librarian (Professor Bernhard Knollenberg, The Library, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn.). The facilities of the Library are available to members wherever they may be 
located and the Librarian is ready to lend such books as are needed. He will be pleased to 
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former members. (See vol. 56, p. 428 of the Jounnat for By-laws relating to the atetaate 
vol. 60, for the last Report of the Librarian.) 
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